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In  preparing  this  volume,  the  aim  has  been  to  combine  beauty  of  typogra- 
phy. tmf Illness  0/  ill  list  ration,  attractive  maps,  and  every  element  of  mechani- 
cal superiority,  with  a variety  of  original  features,  and  the  improved  methods 
followed  by  the  most  successful  teachers  of  the  day.  In  furtherance  of  this 
object,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  the  ablest  assistants  in  every  de- 
partment. and  the  aid  of  those  best  qualified  to  render  service  wdth  their  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions. 

This  Higher  Geography  is  not  a repetition  of  the  Elementary,  either  in  its 
matter  or  in  its  mode  of  developing  the  subject.  In  this  book,  the  earth, 
viewed  from  a standpoint  which  the  somewhat  maturer  mind  has  been  enabled 
to  reach,  is  considered  first  as  a wdiole.  It  has  been  a primary  object  from 
the  outset  to  show  the  connection  between  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  facts  of  Political,  on  those  of  Physical,  Geography; 
for  it  is  believed  that  these  facts  will  be  readily  remembered,  if  the  reasons 
underlying  them  are  properly  comprehended.  Geography  thus  taught  ceases 
to  be  a dry  assemblage  of  isolated  details,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  learned, 
and  is  made  to  appear  in  its  true  light — as  a science  based  on  principles  which 
explain  its  facts  and  connect  them  in  a consistent  whole. 

Generalization  in  the  descriptive  matter  is  another  distinctive  feature  of 
this  work.  By  treating  together  sections  that  are  alike  in  their  general  char- 
acter, distasteful  repetitions  are  avoided  and  space  is  saved  for  much  interest- 
ing matter.  An  opportunity  is  thus  gained  for  so  linking  geographical  facts 
with  striking  facts  of  history,  natural  history,  ethnology,  and  social  life,  as  to 
impress  them  permanently  on  the  mind. 

The  prominence  given  to  a consideration  of  the  leading  Industries,  as  the 
results  of  certain  physical  conditions,  and  especially  to  Commerce,  will  hardly 
fail  to  be  acceptable  in  this  practical  age.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  what  the 
great  cities  ow-e  their  growth,  the  main  routes  of  travel  and  traffic,  where  and 
how  our  surplus  products  find  a market,  whence  we  obtain  the  chief  articles 
of  daily  use,  and  the  exports  which  the  leading  commercial  cities  contribute 
to  the  world’s  supply.  Peculiar  industries  of  general  interest  are  also  explained 
and  illustrated  with  graphic  designs ; for  examples,  see  the  matter  and  engrav- 
ings relating  to  silk,  cotton,  tea,  coal,  petroleum,  and  the  industries  of  Europe 
(p.  93),  Asia  (p.  101),  and  Africa  (p.  110).  This  information  is  not  only  of 
great  value  in  itself,  but  will  impart  fresh  life  to  the  study  of  Geography. 

The  introduction  of  occasional  references  to  standard  books  is  a new  fea- 
ture, by  which  it  is  sought  to  form  in  both  pupils  and  teachers  a habit  of 
reading  on  interesting  topics.  These  references  are  not  made  to  supply  any- 
thing that  is  wanting  in  the  text,  for  this  is  complete  in  itself,  hut  as  guides 
where  further  information  is  desired. 

In  culling  out  the  most  important  matter  for  the  text,  an  unsatisfactory  mea- 
gerness has  been  avoided  on  the  one  hand,  and  cumbrousness  of  detail  on  the 
other.  Suggestive  questions  requiring  independent  thought  have  been  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time.  The  pronunciation  of  difficult  proper  names  is  given 
where  they  first  occur,  as  well  as  in  Reference-Tables  at  the  end.  Various  new 
and  useful  matters  are  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  pupil  ; such  as  the  time 
at  different  places  when  it  is  noon  at  Washington,  the  successive  acquisitions 
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of  territory  by  the  United  States,  the  system  of  survey  adopted  for  our  Public 
Lands,  etc.  These  and  other  points  which  adapt  the  book  to  the  wants  of 
the  class-room  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  practical  teacher. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  to  insure  correctness.  Recourse  has  been  had 
to  original  authorities  and  to  the  most  trustworthy  statistics ; the  results  of 
recent  discovery  have  been  embodied;  and  it  is  believed  that  both  text  and 
maps  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  world  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  Maps— the  results  of  the  best  efiiorts  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wells  as  draughts- 
man and  Messrs.  Russell  and  Struthers  as  engravers— challenge  comparison 
in  point  of  correctness,  distinctness,  and  artistic  finish.  By  the  ingenious 
device  of  using  both  black  and  brown  lettering  for  the  names  of  towns  on 
the  Sectional  Maps,  the  important  places  are  made  to  stand  out  clearly,  and  a 
convenient  study-map  is  combined  without  confusion  on  the  same  sheet  with  a 
full  reference-map.  Letters  are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  margins  of  these 
maps,  and  indexes  of  the  names  contained,  with  the  letters  corresponding  to 
them,  are  furnished ; so  that  any  place  met  with  in  general  reading  may  be 
found  at  once  by  noting  where  two  lines  running  from  the  letters  given  with 
the  name  in  the  index  would  meet  on  the  map.  The  Physical  Maps,  telling 
at  once  the  whole  story  of  relief,  mineral  resources,  and  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  are,  it  is  claimed,  unequaled  in  usefulness,  comprehensiveness,  and  beauty. 
The  Commercial  Map  of  the  World  and  the  Historical  Maps  will  also  be  found 
of  great  value  for  reference. 

The  illustrations  are  fresh,  graphic,  and  instructive  works  of  art,  on  which 
the  pencils  of  Waud,  Gibson,  Beard,  and  other  eminent  designers,  have  been, 
employed.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a proof  of  the  value  of  these  illustrations 
and  of  the  Physical  Maps,  that  some  of  their  features  were  plagiarized  even 
before  the  work  was  fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  book  a few  suggestions  may  be  in  place.  Let  the 
definitions  be  perfectly  mastered  at  the  outset.  Use  the  globe  for  purposes  of 
illustration  wherever  it  is  possible.  When  a town  or  any  natural  division  is 
mentioned  at  recitation,  let  the  pupil  describe  its  situation  and  point  to  it  on 
a wall-map  or  on  the  globe,  that  a habit  of  constantly  referring  to  maps  may 
thus  early  be  formed ; to  make  such  reference  necessary,  the  situation  of  the 
places  mentioned  is  for  the  most  part  omitted  from  the  text.  Recitation  by 
topics  is  recommended ; but  questions  are  supplied  for  those  who  desire  them, 
as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupil  in  testing  his  own  knowledge. 
Frequent  reviews  are  desirable ; for  these,  the  questions  just  referred  to  and 
the  Statistical  Tables  afford  facilities  (pp.  64,  76,  94,  etc.);  or  summaries  may 
be  prepared  according  to  the  models  on  page  9,  and  topics  assigned  to  differ- 
ent members  of  the  class  in  turn.  As  a written  review,  require  a Table  to  be 
prepared  by  the  student,  with  different  columns,  in  which,  after  the  names  of 
the  countries  that  have  been  studied,  shall  be  set  forth  in  succession  their 
boundaries,  natural  divisions,  climate,- soil,  productions,  exports,  government, 
capitals,  chief  cities,  etc. 

The  publishers  trust  that  the  two  books  which  form  this  series  may  be 
found  of  material  assistance  to  the  teacher  in  imparting,  and  the  pupil  in 
acquiring,  a thorough  and  lasting  knowledge  of  Geography. 
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The  Earth  is  one  of  many  bodies  that  revolve  around  the 
sun.  Such  bodies  are  called  Planets  {wa/nderers).  The  earth  is 
the  planet  on  which  we  live. 

The  planets,  on  their  outer  crust,  or  surface,  have  no  heat  of  their 
own  ; nor  do  they  shine  with  their  own  light.  They  receive  their  heat 
and  light  from  the  sun. 

The  sun  shines  with  its  own  light.  The  Latin  word  for  sun  is  Son. 
Hence  the  sun  and  its  attendant  planets  are  said  to  form  the  So'lar  Sys- 
tem. The  earth  is  a planet  of  the  Solar  System. 

The  moon  revolves  around  the  earth,  and  with  the  earth  around  the 
sun  ; it  therefore  belongs  to  the  Solar  System.  The  light  we  receive 
from  the  moon  is  not  its  own,  but  sunlight  reflected  from  its  surface. 

Geography  is  a description  of  the  earth.  Ge,  in  Greek, 
means  the  earth  y graph^e  means  writing : hence  comes  the  word 
Geography. 

Geography  deals  chiefly  with  the  earth’s  surface.  It  treats, 
also,  of  the  earth  as  a whole  and  of  its  relations  to  the  sun ; of  the 
atmosphere  (air)  that  surroimds  it ; of  the  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals  distributed  through  its  different  parts ; and  of  the  divis- 
ions made  by  man,  each  having  its  industries,  institutions,  gov- 
ernment, etc. 

These  topics  are  embraced  in  three  divisions — Mathematical 
Geography,  Physical  (that  is,  natwral)  Geography,  and  Politi- 
cal (or  civil)  Geography. 


MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Mathematical  Geography  treats  of  the  form  and  size  of 
the  earth,  its  motions  and  their  results,  the  mode  of  determining 
location  on  its  surface,  and  the  methods  of  representing  the  earth 
in  whole  or  in  part. 


PBELIMIJfARY  DEFimTIOJfS. 

An  Angle  is  the  difference  of  direction  of  two  lines 
that  meet. 

When  one  line  meets  another  so  as  to  form  two  equal 
adjacent  angles,  the  lines  are  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  each 
other.  The  line  A is  perpendicular  to  the  hue  B,  and  B is  per- 
pendicular to  A. 

A Right  Angle  is  an  angle  formed  by  two 
lines  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Four  right 
angles  exactly  All  the  space  round  any  point. 

A Circle  is  a flgure  bounded  by  a line,  every 
point  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  a point 
within  called  the  Center.  {See  diagram^  page  Jf.) 

The  Circumference  of  a circle  is  the  line  that  bounds  it. 
The  circumference  is  itself  often  called  a Circle. 

A Diameter  of  a circle  is  a straight  line  passing  through  its 
center  and  terminating  at  opposite  points  of  the  circumference. 
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MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


A ClKCLE. 


l)ei»TOOS. — The  circuinferenee,  it  will  be  seen,  subtends  (that 
is,  extends  across)  the  four  right  angles  that  may  be  formed  at  the 
center.  F or  convenience,  the  whole  space  occu- 
pied by  these  four  right  angles  may  be  divided 
into  300  equal  parts,  each  of  wliich  is  called  a 
Degree  (marked  °).  One  right  angle,  then, 
will  contain  one-fourth  of  360,  or  90,  degrees. 

Such  a portion  of  the  circumference  as  sub- 
tends an  angle  of  1 degree  at  the  center,  is 
itself  also  called  a degree.  In  the  entire  cir- 
cumference, therefore,  there  are  360  degrees. 

A degree  may  be  divided  into  60  equal  parts,  called  Minutes 
( ' ) ; and  a minute  may  be  subdivided  into  60  equal  parts,  called 
Seconds  ( " ).  40°  30'  20"  is  read 

forty  degrees,  thirty  minutes, 
and  twenty  seconds. 

The  length  of  a degree  of  the 
circumference  of  course  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  circle  ; in  the  dia- 
gram, 90  degrees  of  the  outer  cir- 
cumference are  longer  than  90  de- 
grees of  the  inner  one,  though  the 
angle  subtended  is  the  same. 

A Spliere  is  a body  bounded 
by  a curved  surface,  every  point 
of  which  is  equally  distant  from  a point  within  called  the  Center. 

Half  a sphere  is  called  a Hemisphere ; hemi  means  half. 

A Great  Circle  of  a sphere  is  a “ circle  ” 
that  divides  the  surface  of  the  sphere  into 
two  equal  parts.  A Small  Circle  is  a “ circle  ” 
that  divides  the  surface  of  the  sphere  into 
two  unequal  parts. 

The  word  circle  is  here  used  with  the  significa- 
tion of  circumference.  Find  the  Great  Circle  and  the 
Small  Circles  in  the  first  diagram  on  p.  6. 

Note. — A globe  should  be  constantly  kept  before  the  class  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illustration.  It  may  here  be  used  to  show  the  shape  of  a sphere,  and 
the  difference  between  great  and  small  circles. 


Questions. — What  is  a Planet  ? The  Earth  ? The  Solar  System  ? Why  is 
the  Solar  System  so  called  ? What  planets  have  you  seen  ? How  does 
the  sun  differ  from  the  planets  ? What  is  Geography  ? From  what  is 
the  word  derived  ? What  are  the  three  divisions  of  Geography  ? Men- 
tion some  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  these  divisions. 

Of  what  does  Mathematical  Geography  treat  ? What  is  an  Angle  ? When 
are  two  lines  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  each  other  ? What  is  a Right 
Angle  ? A Circle  ? The  Circumference  of  a circle  ? A Diameter  ? What 
is  meant  by  the  term  degree,  when  applied  to  an  angle  ? When  applied  to 
a circumference  ? Into  what  may  each  degree  be  divided  ? Each  min- 
ute ? How  are  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  marked  ? Write  briefly 
nine  degrees,  ten  minutes,  eleven  seconds.  On  what  does  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  the  circumference  depend  ? Illustrate  this  with  a diagram. 
What  is  a Sphere  ? A Hemisphere  ? A Great  Circle  ? A Small  Circle  ? 


I.  FORM  OF  THE  EARTH. -HORIZOH'. 

The  Earth  is  round,  nearly  like  a sphere. 

Instead  of  being  a perfect  sphere,  the  earth  is  slightly  flattened 
at  two  opposite  parts  of  its  surface,  like  an  orange,  though  in  a 
much  less  degree.  A flgure  resembling  a sphere  is  called  a Sphe 
roid.  The  earth  is  a Spheroid. 

If  the  earth  is  round,  why  does  it  look  flat  ? Because  it  is  very  large, 
and  the  little  of  its  surface  that  we  can  take  in  at  one  view  does  not 
show  its  roundness. 


. If  the  earth  is  round,  why  do  not  men,  ships,  and  other  objects,  on 
the  side  opposite  to  us,  fall  off  ? Because  they  are  attracted  toward  the 
center  of  the  earth,  just  as  we  are.  Off  or  wp  is  from  the  center  ; but 
every  object  on  the  surface  is  drawn 
down  or  toward  the  center,  and  there 
is  no  more  cause  for  falling  off  from 
one  part  than  from  another. 

Proofs  that  the  earth  is  round : 

1.  Men  have  traveled  around  it, 
keeping  the  same  general  direction, 
and  coming  back  to  the  place  from 
which  they  started.  As  early  as 
1519-1522,  a Spanish  vessel  circum- 
navigated {sailed  around)  the  earth. 

2.  The  earth,  when  it  passes  between  the  moon  and  the  sun 
in  a lunar  eclipse,  throws  on  the  moon  a circular  shadow. 

3.  As  a ship  approaches  us,  we  see  the  highest  part  flrst,  the 
lowest  part  being  hidden  by  the  intervening  surface. 

The  Horizon. — In  whatever  direction  the  eye  turns,  there 
is  a limit  beyond  which  objects  on  the  surface  are  shut  out  from 
view  by  reason  of  the  earth’s  roundness.  This  line,  which  forms 
the  circumference  of  a circle,  we  call  the  Hori'zon. 

The  Horizon  is  the  line  that  bounds  the  view. 


In  the  above  flgure,  the  horizon  of  an  observer  at  A is  shown.  Ship 
1 is  wholly  hidden  from  view  ; it  is  below  the  horizon.  Of  ship  2 only 
the  tops  of  the  masts  are  in  sight  ; they  are  sinking  below  the  horizon. 
Ship  3 is  wholly  visible,  no  surface  intervening  ; it  is  above  the  horizon. 

If  A were  higher,  the  dotted  line  from  the  eye  would  strike  the  sur- 
face farther  from  A,  and  the  horizon  would  be  larger.  Hence  we  go  to 
the  roof  of  a house,  or  ascend  a hill,  to  obtain  a more  extended  view. 

A line  parallel  to  the  horizon  is  said  to  be  horizontal;  a line  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon  is  called  vertical. 

Questions. — What  is  a Sphere  ? A Spheroid  ? What  is  the  form  of  the 
earth  ? How  does  the  earth  differ  from  a sphere  ? Why  does  the  earth 
look  flat  ? Why  do  not  objects  on  the  side  opposite  to  us  fall  off  ? At 
any  point  of  the  earth’s  surface,  what  is  up  ? What  is  down  ? Give  three 
proofs  that  the  earth  is  round. 

Define  the  word  Horizon.  Point  to  the  horizon.  When  is  an  object  said  to 
be  above  the  horizon  f Below  the  horizon  f On  what  does  the  extent  of 
the  horizon  depend  ? What  is  a Horizontal  Line  ? A Vertical  Line  ? 


II.  THE  EARTH’S  SIZE,  AXIS,  POLES,  EQUATOR. 

A Diameter  of  the  earth  is  a 
straight  line  passing  through  the  cen- 
ter  and  terminating  at  opposite  points 
of  tlie  surface.  Such  a line,  represent- 
ing the  distance  through  the  earth,  is  i i ri ti 

nearly  8,000  miles  long. 

A Circumference  of  the  earth  “firMiHMSBSS 
is  a curved  line  passing  around  it  and 
dividing  the  surface  into  two  equal 
parts.  Such  a line,  representing  the 
distance  around  the  earth,  is  nearly  25,000  miles  long. 
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The  figure  last  given  represents  a 'transparent  sphere.  The  dotted 
curve  is  the  half -circumference  on  the  opposite  side,  seen  through  the 
sphere.  The  dotted  straight  lines  are  diameters.  Other  diameters  and 
circumferences  might  be  dravpn.  If  the  earth  were  a perfect  sphere,  all 
the  diameters  would  he  equal,  and  all  the  circumferences.  But  the  bat- 
tening causes  a slight  difference  of  length.  The  longest  diameter  is 
7,925^  miles  ; the  shortest,  7,899  miles. 

Surface. — A Square  Mile  is  equal  to  a square  a mile  long 
and  a mile  wide.  There  are  nearly  200,000,000  square  miles  in 
the  earth’s  surface. 

Axis. — Poles. — Equator. — The  earth  turns  on  its  shortest 
diameter.  This  line  is  called  its  Axis. 

The  Poles  of  the  earth  are  the  extremities  of  the  axis.  The 
pole  toward  the  north  star  is  known  as  the  North  Pole ; the  oppo- 
site one,  as  the  South  Pole.  In  the  diagram  in  the  next  column, 
N and  S represent  the  poles. 

The  Equator  is  a great  circle  equally  distant  from  the  poles. 

III.  DIBECTIOJ^  OJf  THE  EARTH’S  SUREACE. 

Cardinal  Points. — To  tell  which  way  one  place  is  from 
another,  certain  names  of  directions  are  necessary — North,  South, 
East,  and  West.  These  four  are  called  the  Cardinal  Points  of 
Direction. 

Korth  is  the  direction  along  the  earth’s  surface  toward  the 
North  Pole.  South  is  the  opposite  direction. 

East  is  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis. 
West  is  the  opposite  direction. 

The  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  makes  the  sun 
appear  to  move  every  day  round  the  earth  from  east  to  west ; as,  when 
we  are  looking  through  the  window  of  a boat  starting  from  a wharf, 
it  seems  as  if  we  were  stationary  and  the  wharf  were  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Intermediate  Points. — Midway  between  north  and  east 
is  Northeast ; between  south  and  east.  Southeast ; between  north 

and  west.  Northwest ; between 
south  and  west.  Southwest. 

The  Compass. — The  card 
attached  to  the  magnetic  needle 
in  the  Mariner’s  Compass  shows 
these  points.  The  needle,  bal- 
anced on  a pivot  so  as  to  swing 
freely,  has  the  property  of  always 
pointing  north,  or  nearly  so,  and, 
carrying  the  card  with  it,  deter- 
mines the  cardinal  and  the  inter- 
mediate points.  These  known, 
the  sailor  can  steer  in  any  desired  direction. 

To  determine  the  cardinal  points  in  a general  way, 
without  the  aid  of  the  compass,  face  the  point  where  the  sun  rises 
— that  is  east.  Extend  your  arms;  the  right  will  point  to  the 
south,  the  left  to  the  north.  Your  back  is  toward  the  west. 

Or,  face  in  the  direction  of  your  shadow  at  noon  ; then  you 
will  look  toward  the  north,  your  back  will  be  toward  the  south, 
your  right  side  toward  the  east,  your  left  side  toward  the  west. 

questions. — What  is  meant  by  a Diameter  of  the  earth  ? A Circumference  ? 

What  is  the  distance  through  the  earth  ? The  distance  around  it  ? How 

many  square  miles  in  the  earth’s  surface  ? What  causes  a difference  in  the 

length  of  the  earth’s  diameters  ? On  what  does  the  earth  turn  ? Define 

the  Axis.  The  Poles.  The  North  Pole.  The  South  Pole.  The  Equator. 


Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  certain  names  of  direction  ? Name  the  Cardinal 
Points.  What  is  North — South — East — West  ? To  what  appearance  does 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  give  rise  ? What  are  the  intermediate 
points  of  direction,  and  how  is  each  situated  ? Describe  the  Mariner’s 
Compass.  How  can  you  locate  the  cardinal  points  without  a compass  ? 
Point  to  the  north — the  west — the  south — the  east  ; to  each  of  the  inter- 
mediate points,  naming  it.  Point  to  the  North  Pole  ; to  the  South  Pole. 
Extend  your  arm  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  equator. 


IV.  THE  EARTH’S  MOTION'S. 

The  earth  has  two  motions — a Daily  and  a Yearly  Motion. 

Daily  (Diurnal)  Motion. — The  earth,  as  we  have  seen, 
turns  on  its  axis.  One  rotation  is  completed  in  a period  which 
we  call  a day,  and  divide  into  twenty-four  hours. 

But  the  word  day  is  used  in  another  sense,  as  opposed  to 
night.  The  earth  receiving  its  light  from  the  sun,  it  is  day  on 
that  half  of  the  earth’s  surface  which  is  presented  to  the  sun ; the 
opposite  half  is  in  darkness,  or  night.  The  earth’s  rotation  is  con- 
stantly whirling  new  places  into  the  light  (causing  sunrise  to 
them),  and  sweeping  others  into  the  shadow  (causing  sunset).  It 
thus  produces  the  Succession  of  Day  and  Night. 

The  great  circle  which  separates  the  light  side  of  the  earth 
from  the  dark  side,  is  called  the  Circle  of  Illumination.  Trace 
it  on  the  spheres  in  the  diagram  below. 

Yearly  (Animal)  Motion. — While  the  earth  is  turning  on 
its  axis,  it  is  also  revolving  in  its  orhit,  or  path  round  the  sun. 
One  revolution  is  completed  in  a period  which  we  call  a year, 
and  which  is  equal  to  about  365^  days. 

Inclination  of  the  Axis. — The  earth’s  yearly  revolution 
is  performed  with  its  axis  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orhit  and 
always  pointing  in  the  same  direction  / to  this  fact  is  due  the 
Change  of  Seasons.  The  direction  in  which  the  sun’s  rays  strike 
any  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  constantly  changed,  and  with  it 
the  amount  of  heat  received ; for  the  more  nearly  perpendicular 
the  rays  are,  the  more  heat  they  impart. 


The  above  diagram  shows  the  earth  at  four  points  of  its  orbit.  In  each, 
the  axis  N S is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit  (deviating  from  the  perpen- 
dicular about  33J°))  and  points  in  the  same  direction. 

At  a,  the  earth’s  position  on  June  21st,  the  North  Pole  is  turned  toward  the 
sun.  The  inclination  of  the  axis  being  23^°,  the  sun’s  rays  are  now  perpen- 
dicular at  places  on  a line  23^°  north  of  the  equator  ; the  sun  at  noon  is  here 
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directly  overhead.  Tliis  line,  from  the  fact  of  the  sun’s  appearing  to  turn 
south  after  reaching  it,  is  called  a Tropic  (titming-line),  and  it  is  distinguished 
as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Summer  now  reigns  in  the  north,  winter  in  the 
south.  The  circle  of  illumination  (refer  constantly  to  the  diagram)  extends 
23^°  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  north  pole,  and  there  fixes  the  position  of 
what  is  called  the  Arctic  Circle.  Regions  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  remain 
within  the  circle  of  illumination  notwithstanding  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
and  hence  have  a day  more  than  24  hours  long.  Regions  near  the  South  Pole 
are  not  brought  within  the  circle  of  illumination  by  the  earth’s  rotation,  and 
hence  have  a night  more  than  24  hours  long. 

In  three  months  the  earth  reaches  h (Sept.  22d).  The  sun’s  rays  are  now 
perpendicular  to  the  equator,  and  days  and  nights  are  everywhere  equal  ; this 
is  the  period  of  the  northern  autumn  and  the  southern  spring. 

Three  months  more  bring  the  earth  to  c (Dec.  21st).  The  conditions  of 
the  position  at  a are  now  reversed.  The  South  Pole  is  turned  toward  the  sun, 
whose  rays  are  perpendicular  to  places  on  a line  23^°  south  of  the  equator. 
The  sun  appears  to  turn  north  after  reaching  this  line,  and  this  turning-line 
is  distinguished  as  the  Tropic  of  Cap  'ricorn.  The  south  has  its  summer, 
the  north  its  winter.  The  circle  of  illumination  extends  23|°  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  South  Pole,  and  fixes  the  position  of  what  is  known  as  the  Antarc- 
tic Circle.  South  of  the  Antarctic  Circle  the  day  is  more  than  24  hours  long, 
while  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  the  night  is  more  than  24  hours  long. 

Still  mo^dng  east,  the  earth  on  March  20th  reaches  d,  where  the  light  once 
more  spreads  from  pole  to  pole,  and  day  and  night  are  each  everywhere  twelve 
hours  long.  The  solar  rays  are  now  again  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  and 
slant  equally  at  the  two  tropics.  Spring’  prevails  in  the  north,  autumn  in  the 
south. — Observe  that  the  southern  season  is  always  the  opposite  of  the  northern. 

The  Tropics,  then,  are  small  cir- 
cles 23|-°  from  the  equator,  being 
the  limits  beyond  which  the  sun’s 
rays  never  fall  perpendicularly  on 
the  earth’s  surface.  The  Arctic  and 
the  Antarctic  Circle,  together  called 
the  Polar  Circles,  are  23^°  from 
the  poles.  The  length  of  the  long- 
est day  at  the  polar  circles  is  24 
hours,  and  from  these  circles  toward 
the  equator  it  gradually  diminishes 
to  12  hours.  {See  map.,  p.  16) 


V.  THE  FIVE  ZOH'ES. 

Zones. — The  polar  circles  and  the  tropics,  passing  round  the 
earth,  divide  its  surface  into  five  parts.  These  divisions  are  called 
Zones  (belts), — three  of  them  forming  belts  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Differing  in  temperature  (for  the  heat  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  from  the  equator),  the  Zones  are  distinguished  as 
frigid  {frozen),  temperate,  and  torrid  {parched). 


The  North  Frigid  Zone  lies 


s. frigid 


The  South  Frigid  Zone  li 
from  which  it  extends  23|^°  to  t] 


north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  from 
which  it  extends  23|-°  to  the 
North  Pole. 

The  North  Temperate  Zone 

lies  between  the  Arctic  Circle 
and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
is  43°  wide. 

The  Torrid  Zone  lies  be- 
tween the  tropics,  and  is  47° 
wide. 

The  South  Temperate  Zone 

lies  between  the  Tropic  of  Cap- 
ricorn and  the  Antarctic  Circle, 
and  is  43°  wide. 

1 south  of  the  Antarctic  Circle, 
} South  Pole. 


Characteristics. — The  zones  have  certain  general  character- 
istics, though  in  passing  from  one  to  another  the  difference  is  not 
immediately  marked. 

The  Frigid  Zones,  receiving  the  sun’s  rays  most  obliquely,  are  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  have  but  a scanty  vegetation — in  parts  none  at  all. 
They  are  characterized  by  the  longest  and  the  shortest  days  and  nights— 
fur-bearing  animals — and  a very  sparse  population,  dwarfish  in  stature 
and  intellect.  As  far  as  known,  the  South  Frigid  Zone  is  uninhabited 
by  man. 

The  Temperate  Zones  are  characterized  by  a moderate  climate- 
flourishing  vegetation,  including  important  staples,  the  grains,  potatoes, 
cotton,  tobacco,  tea,  etc. — the  four  seasons — the  smaller  and  less  fierce 
animals.  These  zones  are  the  principal  seats  of  industry,  and  are  peo- 
pled by  the  most  cultivated  nations. 

The  Torrid  Zone,  receiving  the  sun’s  rays  most  directly,  is  charac- 
terized by  great  heat  and  luxuriant  vegetation — dense  forests — and  trop- 
ical fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  dates,  pineapples,  and  ba- 
nanas. Among  its  important  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  cotton, 
and  spices.  It  has  two  seasons,  a wet  and  a dry.  It  contains  innumer- 
able insects,  poisonous  reptiles,  and  the  largest  and  fiercest  wild  ani- 
mals. Its  inhabitants  generally  lack  energy  and  enterprise. 

Questions. — How  many  and  what  motions  has  the  earth  ? Give  an  account 
of  its  daily  motion.  How  are  day  and  night  produced  ? What  is  the 
Circle  of  Illumination  ? Give  an  account  of  the  earth’s  yearly  motion. 
To  what  is  the  change  of  seasons  due  ? On  what  does  the  amount  of  heat 
received  from  the  sun  at  any  point  depend  ? With  the  aid  of  the  diagram 
on  p.  5,  explain  the  earth’s  yearly  motion  and  its  results.  What  are  the 
Tropics,  and  how  are  they  determined  ? What  are  the  Polar  Circles,  and 
how  are  they  determined  ? 

Into  what  is  the  earth’s  surface  divided  by  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles  ? 
Why  are  the  Zones  so  called,  and  how  are  they  distinguished  ? Bound 
each  zone  by  circles  ; by  zones.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Frigid 
Zones  ? Of  the  Temperate  Zones  ? Of  the  Torrid  Zone  ? Referring  to 
the  map  on  p.  10,  name  some  division  of  land  or  water  in  each  zone. 


. VI.  LATITUDE  AMD  LOMOITUDE. 

The  location  of  places  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  determined  by 
their  distance  from  two  fixed  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
The  equator,  running  east  and  w^est,  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the 
lines ; and  for  the  other,  some  north-and-south  line  extending 
from  pole  to  pole  and  called  a Meridian. 

Latitude. — Distance  north  and  south  from  the  equator,  mea- 
sured in  degrees,  is  called  Latitude. 

Divisions  of  latitude  are  marked  by  small  circles  of  the  earth 
parallel  to  the  equator,  called  Parallels. 

As  distance  north  and  south  from  the  equator  can  extend  only  to 
the  poles,  the  greatest  latitude  a place  can  have  is  90°. — Owing  to  the 
flattening  of  the  earth,  a degree  of  latitude  near  the  poles  is  a little 
longer  than  one  near  the  equator.  The  longest  degree  of  latitude  is 
about  69|  miles  ; the  shortest,  about  68,^  miles. 

Longitude. — Distance  east  and  west  from  a given  meridian, 
measured  in  degrees,  is  called  Longitude. 

The  given  meridian  is  called  the  First  Meridian.  Tlie  First 
Meridian  generally  taken  is  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  {grin'ij), 
near  London,  in  England.  In  the  United  States,  longitude  is  also 
reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  Washington. 

Divisions  of  longitude  are  marked  by  Meridians.  A Meridian 
Circle  is  a great  circle  of  the  earth  made  up  of  two  opposite  meri- 
dians.— The  greatest  longitude  a place  can  have  is  180°.  Why  ? 

Degrees  of  longitude  differ  in  length,  being  360ths  of  differ- 
ent-sized circles.  At  the  equator  they  measure  about  69|-  miles. 
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Forms  and  Transitions  of  Water. 

The  engraving  shows  water  in  its  three  forms : as  a 
liquid,  in  the  river  and  cataract ; as  vapor,  in  the  clouds ; 
and  as  a solid,  in  the  polar  ice-fields.  The  waters  of  the 
earth  are  constantly  changing  their  form,  and  making  an 
unceasing  round.  From  all  parts  of  the  surface,  water  is 
taken  up  by  the  air  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapor.  This 
moisture  is  condensed  into  clouds.  Falling  as  rain,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  earth,  feeds  countless  springs,  supplies  brooks, 
which  combine  to  form  rivers,  and  through  these  finds  its 
way  again  to  the  ocean,  to  undergo  once  more  the  same 
transitions.  Part  of  the  vapor,  condensed  in  colder  regions, 
descends  as  snow.  This,  accumulating  and  repeatedly  melt- 
ing and  freezing,  forms  the  rugged  glacier ; from  which,  vast 
masses  become  detached,  and  drift  off  as  icebergs. 


In  other  latitudes,  they  are  as  follows  (see  also  map,  p.  16) : — 


Lat.  10°,  68.12  mi. 
Lat.  15°,  66.82  mi. 
Lat.  20°,  65.02  mi. 
Lat.  25°,  62.72  mi. 


Lat.  30°,  59.95  mi. 
Lat.  35°,  56.72  mi. 
Lat.  40°,  53.06  mi. 
Lat.  45°,  48.99  mi. 


Lat.  50°,  45.55  mi. 
Lat.  55°,  39.76  mi. 
Lat.  60°,  34.67  mi. 
Lat.  65°,  29.31  mi. 


Lat.  70°,  23.73  mi. 
Lat.  75°,  17.96  mi. 
Lat.  80°,  12.05  mi. 
Lat.  90°,  0.00  mi. 


Modes  of  representing  the  Earth’s  Surface. — To 

represent  the  earth’s  surface,  Globes  and  Maps  are  used.  Globes 
represent  the  whole  surface,  in  its  own  spherical  form ; Maps  rep- 
resent either  the  whole  or  part,  and  on  a flat  surface  or  plcme. 

Show  parallels,  meridians,  the  equator,  the  tropics,  the  polar  circles,  and 
the  zones,  on  a globe.  Point  to  them  on  the  maps  of  the  hemispheres,  pp. 
10,  11.  On  these  maps  the  latitude.  North  or  South,  is  marked  along  the 
circumference  ; the  longitude  from  Greenwich,  East  or  West,  is  shown  on 
the  equator.  In  the  other  maps  the  latitude  appears  at  the  sides  ; the  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich  is  given  at  the  top,  from  Washington  at  the  bottom. 

Washington  is  77°  west  of  Greenwich.  If  a place  is  in  long.  10°  E.  from 
Greenwich,  what  is  its  longitude  from  Washington  ? If  a place  is  3°  W.  of 
Washington,  what  is  its  longitude  from  Greenwich  ? If  two  places  on  the 
same  meridian  are  respectively  in  20°  N.  lat.  and  10°  S.  lat.,  how  many  miles 
apart  are  they  ? Referring  to  map,  p.  10,  give  the  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Lucas. 
Of  Rio  Janeiro  {ja-ne'ro).  Give  the  longitude  of  Buenos  Ayres  (io'nos  ay'riz). 


ANALYTICAL  REVIEW 


Let  the  pupils  each  treat  a topic,  without  being  questioned. 


The  Earth:  what  it  is. 

f Derivation  of  the  word, 
Geography.  ] Definition. 

[Divisions. 

Mathematical  Geography. 

I.  Form  op  the  earth  : what  it  is. 

1.  Proofs — three. 

2.  Horizon:  defined, 
n.  Size  of  the  earth. 

1.  Diameter:  defined — lennth. 


IV.  Direction. 


HI.  Axis:  Poles:  Equator. 

Points. 

How  located. 

V.' Motions  of  the  earth. 

1.  Daily  motion:  its  results. 

2.  Yearly  motion:  its  results. 

3.  Tropics.  Polar  Circles. 

VI  Zones  \ boundaries. 

2.  Characteristics. 


VII.  Latitude  : defined.  Parallels. 

2.  Circumference:  defined — length. VIII.  Longitude:  defined.  Meridians. 

3.  Surface:  extent.  IX.  Globes  and  Maps. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Physical  Geography  treats  of  the  natural  divisions  of 
land  and  water,  the  atmosphere,  climate,  and  the  distribution  of 
plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

Land  and  Water. — The  200,000,000  square  miles  of  the 
earth’s  surface  contain  nearly  three  times  as  much  water  as  land. 
The  Avonderful  transitions  of  water  are  shoAvn  in  the  above  en- 
graving. Of  the  land,  about  three  times  as  much  lies  north  of 
the  equator  as  south  of  it. 

Verify  this  by  looking  at  the  maps  of  the  hemispheres,  pp.  10,  11. 
These  maps  should  he  constantly  used  in  this  lesson  and  the  next,  and 
may  with  advantage  be  referred  to  at  recitation  unless  there  is  a wall- 
map. 

I.  JfATUBAL  DiriSIOMS  OF  LAJfD. 

Land  is  distributed  throughout  the  great  body  of  water  on 
the  earth’s  surface  in  masses  of  different  size,  distinguished  as 
Continents  and  Islands. 

A Continent  is  either  of  the  two  largest  divisions  of  land. 
The  two  continents,  from  their  relative  position,  are  called  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Continent.  Find  them  on  the  maps. 

An  Island  is  a body  of  land  smaller  than  a continent  and 
surrounded  by  water.  [Refer  to  illustration  on  p.  9.) 

The  largest  island,  Australia,  is  by  some  classed  as  a continent,  on 
account  of  its  size  ; yet,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  ji.  11,  it  is  much 
smaller  than  either  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Continent. 

Islands  occur  singly  or  in  groups.  An  Archipelago  [ar-lce-pel'g,-go) 
is  a group  of  islands,  or  a body  of  water  containing  such  a group. 
Referring  to  the  maps,  name  some  single  islands  ; name  several  groups  ; 
name  an  archipelago. 

Divisions  of  Continents  and  Islands. — Both  couth 
nents  and  islands  may  have  Shores,  Peninsulas,  Capes,  and  Isth- 
muses— divisions  distinguished  by  different  relations  to  adjacent 
waters.  They  may  also  contain  Low  Plains,  Plateaus,  Hills, 
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Mountains,  and  Talleys — divisions  distinguished  by  differences 
of  elevation. 

A Shore  is  a strip  of  land  bordering  on  a body  of  water.  A 
Coast  is  a strip  of  land  bordering  on  the  ocean  or  one  of  its  arms. 

A Peninsula  is  a body  of  land  nearly  surrounded  by  water. 
The  word  means  almost  an  island. 

A Cape  is  a point  of  land  projecting  into  the  water.  A cape 
is  sometimes  called  a Point ; and  when  high,  a Promontory,  Head- 
land, or  Head. 

An  Isthmus  is  a narrow  neck  connecting  two  larger  bodies  of 
land,  and  separating  two  bodies  of  water. 

Show  three  peninsulas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ; three  in  the 
Eastern.  Point  to  a shore  ; a coast.  Show  a cape  in  each  hemisphere. 
Cape  Horn  is  high  ; what  might  it  be  called  ? Show  an  isthmus  in  each 
continent.  What  natural  division  is  Lower  California?  Madagascar? 
If  a neck  of  land  connected  Madagascar  with  the  mainland,  what  would 
Madagascar  be  ? What  would  the  neck  be  ? 

Divisions  depending  on  Elevation.— Land  may  be 
either  level  or  diversified  with  elevations  and  depressions. 

A Plain  is  a tract  of  land  level  or  nearly  so.  It  may  be  low, 
as  is  generally  the  case  near  a coast,  and  it  is  then  called  a Low 
Plain.  Or  it  may  be  high,  forming  a Plateau  or  Table-land. 

Broad,  treeless,  grassy  plains  are  known  in  different  countries  as 
Prairies,  Llanos  {lyah'noce),  Pampas,  and  Steppes.  Steppes  generally 
have  a coarse  and  scanty  vegetation.  Selvas  are  forest  plains.  Swamps 
and  Marshes  are  wet  plains.  Tundras  are  frozen  swamps.  Deserts  are 
dry,  barren  plains.  O'ases  are  fertile  spots  in  deserts. 

Hills  and  Mountains  are  masses  of  land  that  rise  above  the 
surrounding  country.  A mountain  is  higher  than  a bill. 

A Mountain  Range  or  Chain  is  a connected  line  of  mountains. 

A Mountain-System  is  an  assemblage  of  ranges  running  in 
the  same  general  direction. 

A Volcano  is  a mountain  with  an  opening  in  its  top  or  side — 
called  a era' ter — from  which  issue  fiames,  smoke,  ashes,  and  melted 
rock,  or  la'va.  Such  discharges  generally  occur  at  intervals ; the 
volcano  is  then  said  to  have  an  eruption. 

A Valley  is  a tract  lying  between  bills  or  mountains. 

In  connection  with  a mountain,  we  speak  of  its  summit  or  top, 
its  slopes  or  sides,  its  base  or  foot.  A peak  is  a single  mountain  ter- 
minating in  a steep,  pointed  summit.  A Sierra  (saw)  is  a range  marked 
by  a succession  of  peaks.  A Spur  is  a smaller  range  extending  at 
right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  from  a main  range.  A Watershed,  or 
Divide,  is  a ridge  of  land  separating  the  streams  on  one  of  its  slopes 
from  those  on  the  other. 


The  land-divisions  distinguished  by  differences  of  elevation  ar^illus- 
trated  in  the  following  diagram 


QrUestious. — In  what  proportion  is  the  earth’s  surface  divided  between  land 
and  water  ? How  is  the  land  distributed  ? What  is  a Continent  ? What 
are  the  names  of  the  two  continents  ? What  is  an  Island  ? Name  the 
largest  island.  What  is  Australia  sometimes  called  ? How  do  islands 
occur  ? What  is  an  Archipelago  ? Name  the  land-divisions  that  occur 
in  continents  and  islands. 

Define  a Shore.  A Coast.  A Peninsula.  A Cape.  What  other  names  has  a 
cape  ? Define  an  Isthmus.  What  is  a Plain  ? How  are  plains  distin- 
guished ? What  names  are  given  to  broad,  treeless  plains  covered  with 
grass  ? What  are  Selvas  ? Swamps  ? Deserts  ? Oases  ? Hills  and  Moun- 


tains ? What  is  a Mountain-Range  ? A Mountain-System  ? A Volcano  ? 
A Valley?  Mention  and  define  different  terms  used  in  connection  with 
mountains.  What  is  a Watershed  ? 

Write  a Composition,  explaining  the  difference  between  a continent  and  an 
island  ; between  a peninsula  and  an  island  ; between  a peninsula  and  a 
cape  ; between  a cape  and  a promontory  ; between  a prairie  and  a selva  ; 
between  a hill  and  a mountain. 


II.  IN'ATUBAL  DIVISIONS  OF  WATER. 

The  Ocean. — Tbe  continents  are  surrounded  by  a vast  body 
of  salt  water,  wbicb  occupies  nearly  tbree-fourtbs  of  tbe  earth’s 
surface.  It  is  called  tbe  Ocean — sometimes,  tbe  Sea. 

This  great  body  of  water  bas  been  divided  into  five  parts,  each 
of  wbicb  is  called  an  Ocean.  Tliey  are  known  as  tbe  Atlantic,  tbe  ^ 

Pacific,  tbe  Indian,  tbe  Arctic,  and  tbe  Antarctic  Ocean. 

Ocean-Currents. — Tbe  Ocean  is  traversed  by  Currents,  or 
vast  streams  wbicb  keep  its  waters  in  constant  circulation. 

Find  the  five  oceans  on  the  maps  of  the  hemispheres,  pp.  10,  11. 

How  are  ocean-currents  represented  on  these  maps  ? Name  some  currents. 

Arms  of  the  Ocean. — Sea  and  Gulf  are  terms  applied  to  a 
large  arm  of  tbe  ocean  extending  into  tbe  land. 

A Bay  is  either  a large  or  a small  arm  of  some  larger  body  of  f- 

water,  extending  into  tbe  land. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  arms  of  the  ocean  indiscriminately.  Find 
on  the  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  (lulf  of 
Guinea,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; do  you  see  any  difference  in  them  ? 

Find  a large  sea  nearly  inclosed  by  land — a gulf  nearly  inclosed  by  land 
— a bay  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  nearly  inclosed  by  land. 

A Harbor  is  a small  bay  nearly  inclosed  by  land,  where  ships  may 
lie  in  safety.  A Bight  is  an  open  bay.  What  bight  do  you  find  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  ? A Firth  (Frith)  and  an  Estuary  are  small  open  ^ 

bays  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Some  small  and  shallow  bays  are  called  J 

Inlets  and  Coves.  2 

% 

Water-Passages. — strait  and  Channel  are  terms  applied 
to  a passage  connecting  two  larger  bodies  of  water.  A Sound  is 
either  a shallow  channel  or  a bay. 

Inland  Waters,  mostly  fresh,  embrace  lakes  and  rivers. 

A Lake  (in  Scotland  Loch,  in  Ireland  Lough)  is  a body  of 
water  occupying  a hollow  in  tbe  surrounding  land. 

Lakes  may  have  streams  flowing  into  them,  or  inlets,  and  streams 
flowing  from  them,  or  outlets.  Small  lakes  are  called  Ponds. 

There  are  some  salt  lakes.  These  have  no  outlet.  Pure  water  only 
is  carried  off  by  evaporation  ; hence  the  salt  and  other  mineral  matter  ^ ' 

brought  into  these  lakes  by  their  inlets  remain  there  and  accumulate.  ' 

The  saltness  of  the  ocean  is  by  some  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

A River  is  a large  stream  flowing  through  the  land.  Small 
streams  are  called  Rills,  Rivulets,  Brooks,  and  Creeks.  Rivers 
flowing  into  another  river  are  called  its  Branches,  or  Tributaries. 

A River-Basin  is  the  tract  drained  by  a river  and  its  branches. 

A Delta  is  a tract  shaped  like  tbe  Greek  letter  delta  (A)  and 
included  between  tbe  mouths  of  a river. 

Some  rivers  rise,  or  have  their  source,  in  springs  ; others,  in  the 
snows  of  highland  regions  ; others,  again,  are  the  outlets  of  lakes. 

The  mouth  of  a river  is  the  opening  through  which  it  discharges  its 
waters.  Its  hanks  are  the  strips  of  land  that  border  it  on  either  side. 

Up  the  river  is  toward  its  source  ; doivn  the  river  is  toward  its  mouth. 

The  right  bank  is  the  bank  on  the  right  of  a person  going  down  the  river ; f" 

the  left  hank  is  the  bank  on  his  left. 

A stream  "rushing  over  a high,  steep  mass  of  rock  forms  Falls.  Great 
falls  are  called  Cataracts  ; small  ones,  Cascades. 

Vs 
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PiCTCBE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  LanD 

AND  Water. 

The  land  on  the  right  is  part  of  a Continent. 

1.  Island.  8.  Hill.  14.  Sound. 

2.  Peninsula.  9.  Shore.  15.  Channel. 

3.  Isthmus.  10.  Part  of  the  Ocean,  16.  Lake. 

4.  Cape.  or  Sea.  17.  River. 

5.  Promontory.  11.  Harbor.  18.  Plain. 

6.  Mountain.  12.  Bay.  19.  Plateau. 

7.  Volcano.  13.  Strait.  20.  Delta. 


Questions, — What  is  the  diflerence  be- 
tween a gulf  and  a bay  ? A bight 
and  a bay  ? A strait  and  a chan- 
. nel  ? A sound  and  a channel  ? A 
river  and  an  ocean-current  ? A river 
. and  a brook  ? A lake  and  a pond  ? 

What  divisions  of  water  do  you  find 
connected  by  straits  on  the  map,  p. 
10  ? How  far  west  does  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  River  extend  ? 
What  rivers  on  the  map  are  repre- 
sented as  having  deltas  ? 


III.  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  Atmosphere  is  the 

whole  body  of  air  surrounding  the 
earth.  It  extends  to  a height  of 
about  fifty  miles,  the  lowest  parts 
being  the  densest  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  the  parts  above. 

The  atmosphere  receives  but 
little  heat  directly  from  the  sun’s 
rays.  It  is  warmed  mainly  by  ra- 
diation from  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  lowest  parts  of  the  atmos- 
phere are,  therefore,  the  warmest. 
Persons  who  ascend  mountains  to 
the  height  of  three  miles  find  the 
air  extremely  cold-  even  in  the 
Torrid  Zone,  and  so  rare  that 
breathing  is  difficult. 


ANALYTICAL  REVIEW. 

Let  each  pupil  write  out  the  abstract.  At  recitation  let  the  several 
divisions  be  defined,  and  examples  of  the  more  important  ones  be  named 
from- the  maps  of  the  hemispheres.  As  a further  exercise,  the  pupils 
may  draw  on  the  blackboard  an  imaginary  continent,  having  moun- 
tains, lakes,  rivers,  indentations  of  the  coast,  etc. , and  name  the  several 
natural  divisions. 


Natural  Divisions  of  Land. 

I.  Main  Divisions. 

1.  Continents. 

2.  Islands. 

II.  Subdivisions. 

1.  Distinguished  hy  relations  to  ad- 

jacent waters, 
a.  Shores. 

&.  Peninsulas. 

c.  Capes. 

d.  Isthmuses. 

2.  Distinguished  hy  elevation. 

Low  Plains. 
Plateaus. 

-r,,  . Prairies,  etc. 
a.  Plains.  ^ . 

Selvas. 

Swamps. 

Deserts. 


h.  Hills. 

c.  Mountains. 

Mountain-Ranges. 

Mountain-Systems. 

Volcanoes. 

d.  Valleys. 

e.  Watersheds. 


Natural  Divisions  of  Water. 
I.  The  Ocean. 

1.  Grand  Divisions. — Oceans. 

a.  The  Atlantic. 

b.  The  Pacific. 

c.  The  Indian. 

d.  The  Arctic. 

e.  The  Antarctic. 

2.  Arms. 

a.  Bodies. 

Seas. 

Gulfs. 

Bays. -I 

i Firths,  Estuaries. 

b.  Passages. 

Straits. 

Channels. 

Sounds. 

II.  Inland  Waters. 

1.  Springs. 

2.  Streams. 

a.  Rivers. 

b.  Rills,  Rivulets,  etc. 

e.  Branches,  Tributaries. 

3.  Lakes. 


Wind  is  air  in  motion.  It  is 
to  the  atmosphere  what  a current  is  to  the  ocean.  The  air  near  the 
earth,  being  heated,  is  made  rarer  and  lighter  than  that  which  is 
above,  and  rises.  Other  air  rushes  in  to  fill  its  place,  and  thus 
wind  is  produced. 

The  Trade-Winds  of  tropical  regions  are  important  to  commerce, 
because  sailing-vessels  can  take  advantage  of  them.  If  the  earth  did 
not  turn  on  its  axis,  these  winds  would  blow  due  north  and  south,  for 
currents  rush  from  the  north  and  south  to  replace  the  heated  air  con- 
stantly rising  from  the  equatorial  regions.  The  rapid  rotary  motion  of 
points  near  the  equator,  however,  makes  these  currents  seem  to  have  a 
westerly  direction,  and  converts  them  into  northeast  and  southeast  wmds. 

Monsoons  are  periodical  winds  which  blow  in  parts  of  the  Torrid 
Zone,  in  one  direction  during  half  the  year,  and  for  the  remaining  half 
in  the  contrary  direction.  The  change  of  direction  is  accompanied  with 
heavy  rains. 


Division  of  the  Earth 

earth  were  divided  through  the 
hemispheres  would  be  formed, 
passing  through  a meridian,  as 
in  the  diagram,  an  Eastern  and 
a Western  Hemisphere  would 
be  formed.  To  represent  its 
surface  to  the  best  advantage, 
geographers  divide  the  earth  on 
meridian  20°  west  of  Greenwich. 
The  hemispheres  thus  formed 
are  represented  in  the  maps  on 
pp.  10, 11,  which  together  show 
the  entire  world. 


into  Hemispheres. — If  the 

center  into  two  equal  parts,  two 
If  it  were  thus  divided  by  a plane 
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MAP  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  H E M I S P H E R E S . -M  ODE  L S FOR 


MAF  QUESTIONS. 


THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 


I PAEALLELS. 

What  part  of  a map  is  noi’th 
— soiith — cast — ^vest  ? Between 
wliat  points  is  northeast — south- 
east —northwest— southwest  ? 

Wliat  is  latitude  ? Where  is 
the  equator  on  these  maps  ? What 
kind  of  a line  is  the  equator? 
Why  does  it  look  like  a straight 
line  ? What  figure  is  in  the  mar- 
gin, opposite  each  end  of  the  equa- 
tor ? What  does  this  mean  ? 

Going  north,  we  find  20  in  the 
margin  ; this  marks  parallel  20° 
North.  What  countries  does  par- 
allel 20°  N.  cross  ? What  islands 
are  in  latitude  20°  N.  ? 

Continuing  to  the  north,  we 
reach  a dotted  line  ; what  circle 
does  it  represent  ? How  many  de- 
grees is  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  from 
the  equator?  What  tropic  is  as 
far  from  the  equator  on  the  south  ? 
What  is  the  latitude  of  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  ? 

What  is  the  latitude  of  the 
north  pole  ? How  many  degrees 
from  the  north  pole  is  the  Arctic 
Circle  ? What,  then,  is  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Arctic  Circle?  How 
many  degrees  apart  are  the  poles  ? 

What  are  the  lines  marked  20, 
40,  60,  80,  called  ? What  kind  of 
lines  are  parallels  ? How  can  you 
trace  a parallel  entirely  round  the 
earth?  By  following  first  the  half 
that  crosses  one  hemisphere,  then 
the  half  that  crosses  the  other. 

All  parallels  have  the  same 
direction  as  what  great  circle? 
What  direction  is  that?  Of  the 
parallels  drawn,  which  represent 
the  smallest  circles  ? Which  runs 
nearest  to  the  place  where  you  live  ? 


North 


Poiar 


(SANDW 


.Wirs= 


LOW  A'RCtU 


Society 


CAPRICOHN^ 


Easter  I.  | 


-CIRCLE 


iarrier 


South 


n.  HOW  TO  DESOEIBE  LAHD-DIVISIOHS. 

Continents. — Describe  the  situation  of  the  Western  Continent. 

The  Western  Continent  lies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Arctic,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  their  arms. 

In  like  manner  describe  the  Eastern  Continent. 

Islands. — Describe  the  situation  of  the  Aleutian  {g-leu'she-q,n)  Islands. 
Of  Greenland. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  lie  west  of  Alaska,  and  are  surrounded  by 
Behring  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. — Greenland  lies  northeast  of  the 
mainland  of  North  America,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Davis  Strait,  and  Baffin  Bay. 

In  like  manner  describe  Iceland,  Newfoundland  (nu fund-land).  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  Falkland  (fawk'lgnd)  Islands,  South  Shetland  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  British  Isles,  Spitzbergen,  Japan  Isles,  Philippine  {fiVip- 
pin)  Islands,  New  Guinea  (gin’e),  Australia,  Tasma'nia,  Madagascar, 
Ceylon  {se'lon). 

Capes. — Describe  the  situation  of  Cape  Farewell. 

Cape  Farewell  projects  from  the  southern  coast  of  Greenland,  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  like  manner  describe  Cape  Gallinas  (gal-le'nas),  St.  Roque  (roke), 
Horn,  Blanco,  St.  Lu'cas,  Bon,  Guardafui  {gwar-dg-fwe').  Good  Hope. 


Isthmuses. — Describe  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  {pan-g-mah'). 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  connects  North  America  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  separates  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  like  manner  describe  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  {soo'ez). 

Mountain-Ranges. — Describe  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  traverse  the  western  part  of  North  America 
from  northwest  to  southeast. 

In  like  manner  describe  the  Andes,  Alps,  U'ral,  Himalay'as,  Atlas, 
Kong,  and  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

Grand  Divisions. — The  Western  Continent  is  made  up  of  two  Grand 
Divisions,  North  America  and  South  America. 

The  Eastern  Continent  is  made  up  of  three  G rand  Divisions,  Europe, 
Asia  {ay'she-g),  and  Africa. 

Australia,  and  various  islands  lying  mostly  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
constitute  a sixth  Grand  Division,  called  Oceania  (o-she-ah'ne-g). 

Describe  the  situation  of  North  America. 

North  America  is  the  northern  part  of  the  Western  Continent;  its 
shores  are  washed  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and 
their  arms. 

In  like  manner  describe  the  situation  of  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa. — In  what  part  of  the  Eastern,  and  what  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  does  Oceania  lie  ? In  what  oceans  does  it  lie  ? Of 
what  is  it  composed  ? 
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THE  EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. 
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ni.  MEEIDIANS. 

What  lines  meet  at  each  pole  ? 
What  is  longitude  ? In  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere,  how  is  the  First 
Meridian  marked  on  the  equator  ? 

What  meridian  joins  the  First 
Meridian,  to  make  a meridian 
circle  ? What  meridian  falls  on 
points  of  the  earth  opposite  to  those 
traversed  by  meridian  60°  W.  ? 

Where  is  longitude  marked 
on  these  maps  ? What  meridian 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  ? The  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  ? The  western  boun- 
dary of  the  Eastern  Hemisiihere  ? 
The  eastern  boundary  of  the  East- 
ern Hemisiihere  ? 

How  many  degrees  of  longi- 
tude are  included  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  ? How  many  degrees 
of  west  longitude  ? What  islands 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
in  east  longitude  ? 

In  what  directions  do  meridi- 
ans extend  ? 

How  may  we  find  every  point 
of  the  earth’s  surface  that  lies  due 
north  or  south  of  a given  point  ? 
By  folloiving  the  meridian  of 
that  point  north  or  south. 

What  large  island  is  due  north 
of  Cape  Verd  ? Sailing  due  north 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
what  coast  would  you  reach  near 
the  Arctic  Circle  ? 

A ship  was  wrecked  in  lat. 
20°  S-,  long.  40°  E.  ; in  what  wa- 
ter was  it  ? 

Which  of  the  meridians  on 
the  map  is  nearest  to  you  ? In 
what  direction  is  Asia  from  you  ? 
In  what  other  direction  could  you 
go,  and  reach  Asia  ? 


rv.  HOW  TO  DESOKIBE  WATEE-DIVISIOHS. 

Oceans. — Describe  the  situation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Of  the  Arctic. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  lies  east  of  the  Western  and  west  of  the  Eastern 
Continent;  it  borders  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  and  Africa. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  occupies  the  northern  part  of  both  hemispheres  ; 
it  borders  Not  th  America,  Europe,  and  Asidt. 

In  like  manner  describe  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Antarctic  Oceans. 

Seas,  Gulfs,  Bays. — Describe  the  situation  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  is  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  indents 
the  southeastern  coast  of  North  America. 

In  like  manner  describe  Hudson  Bay,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Behring  (beer'ing)  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  Arabian  Sea,  Bay  of  Bengal,  China  Sea, 
Yellow  Sea,  Japan  Sea,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Great  Australian  Bight. 

Straits,  Channels. — Describe  the  situation  of  Behring  Strait. 

Behring  Strait  connects  Behring  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
separates  Asia  from  North  America. 

In  like  manner  describe  Davis  Strait,  Strait  of  Magellan,  Mozam- 
bique imo-zam-beeh')  Channel,  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Lakes. — Describe  the  situation  of  Lake  Albert. 

Lake  Albert  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  and  has  the  Nile  River 
for  its  outlet. — In  like  manner  describe  the  situation  of  Lake  Victoria. 


Rivers. — Describe  the  Mackenzie  River.  The  Niger  River. 

The  Mackenzie  River  is  the  outlet  of  lakes  in  the  north  of  North 
America,  and  flows  northwest  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. — The  Niger  River 
rises  in  the  Kong  Mountains,  and  flows  northeast  and  then  southeast, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

In  like  manner  describe  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  St.  Lawrence,  Rio 
Grande  {re'o  grahn'day),  Orinoco,  Amazon,  Volga,  Nile,  Congo,  Ganges, 
Yang-tse-Kiang  {yang'tse-ke-ang'),  Hoang-Ho. 

Currents. — Where  is  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  in  what  direction  does  it 
flow  ? The  Japan  Current  ? The  North  Equatorial  Current  ? The 
South  Equatorial  Current  ? The  Brazilian  Current  ? The  Peruvian 
Current  ? In  what  direction  do  currents  flow  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean  ? 

Miscellaneous  Questions. — In  what  zones  is  each  of  the  grand  di- 
visions ? Describe  the  Sargasso  Seas.  They  are  large  tracts  of  ocean 
covered  xvith  floating  seaxveed.  Where  are  the  Sargasso  Seas  ? What 
Antarctic  lands  are  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ? What  two  mountains 
are  on  the  coast  of  Victoria  Land  ? Give  about  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  Mt.  Erebus.  What  Antarctic  lands  are  in  the"  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere ? Which  hemisphere  contains  the  most  land  ? Which  zone  ? 
Which  continent  ? Which  grand  division  ? In  what  direction  are  you 
from  the  north  pole  ? From  the  south  pole  ? Is  the  length  of  twenty 
degrees  of  longitude  greatest  on  the  Antarctic  Circle,  the  Tropic  of  Cap- 
ricorn, or  the  equator  ? Why  ? 
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ir.  CLIMATE  AMD  WEATHER. 

Oliinate  is  the  prevailing  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  at  a given  place,  as  regards 
heat,  moisture,  and  liealth. 

Heat. — The  temperature,  or  degree  of 
heat,  depends  mainly  on  the  latitude,  being 
greatest  near  the  equator.  It  diminishes  as 
the  elevation  above  sea-level  increases ; it 
is  affected,  also,  by  winds  and  ocean-cur- 
rents, by  the  slope  of  the  country,  whether 
toward  the  sun  or  from  the  sun,  by  the 
character  of  the  soil,  etc. 

In  all  latitudes  there  is  an  elevation  above 
which  the  surface  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  This  limit  is  called  the  Snow-line. 

From  a height  of  three  miles  at  the  equator, 
it  descends  to  sea-level  near  the  poles. 

Polar  currents  and  the  drifting  ice  they 
bring  with  them  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
regions  they  traverse.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  is  the  genial  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
a broad  warm  current  which  issues  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  crosses 
to  the  shores  of  northern  Europe  {map,  p.  10),  that  barley  and  potatoes 
flourish  there,  while  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  America  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow  most  of  the  year. 

Moisture.— The  air  always  contains  more  or  less  vapor, 
which  we  call  moisture.  The  warmer  it  is,  the  more  vapor  it 
is  capable  of  holding. 

If,  when  fully  charged  with  vapor,  the  air  is  suddenly  cooled, 
part  of  the  vapor  is  thrown  off.  The  precipitation.,  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  in  the  form  of  minute  particles  floating  in  the  air,  consti- 
tutingyby  or  mist — -or  of  drops,  forming  rain.  The  vapor,  before 
condensing  into  drops,  may  be  frozen  in  the  upper  air  into  snow  / 
or  the  drops,  after  being  formed,  may  be  frozen  into  hail. 

Rain. — The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  annually  at  a given 
place  differs  little  in  different  years,  but  the  rainfall  varies  greatly 
in  different  places.  This  will  appear  from  an  inspection  of  the 
map  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Equatorial  regions,  as  a rule,  have  more  rain  than  the  temper- 
ate and  the  frigid  zones,  because  their  greater  heat  produces  more 
evaporation  from  the  water-surfaces. 

Tropical  Rains  and  Seasons. — There  is  a Zone  of  Equatorial  Daily 
Rains,  1,000  miles  wide,  which  moves  with  the  sun  from  one  tropic  to 
the  other.  Throughout  this  zone  there  is  heavy  rain  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning  every  afternoon.  Most  parts  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
being  included  once  each  year  within  this  movable  zone,  have  one  wet 
season,  followed  by  a dry  season  of  longer  duration.  But  places  within 
10°  of  the  equator,  falling  twice  within  this  zone,  as  it  crosses  and  re- 
crosses every  year  with  the-  sun,  have  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons. 

Weather  Observations. — The  study  of  the  weather  is  now  reduced 
to  a science.  Obseiwations  of  the  temperature,  the  moisture  and  density 
of  the  air,  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind,  etc. , are  simultaneously 
taken  at  different  points  in  Europe  and  at  various  stations  of  the  ‘ ‘ Signal 
Service  ” in  our  own  country.  From  reports  of  these,  telegraphed  to 
Washington,  charts  are  constructed,  from  which  the  “weather  proba- 
bilities ” for  twenty-four  hours  to  come  are  announced  throughout  the 
country  in  telegraphic  bulletins.  These  bulletins  are  valuable  to  the 
farmer  as  guides  in  his  operations  ; while  the  cautionary  signals  of  ap- 
proaching storms,  displayed  on  the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  are 
of  still  greater  service  to  the  sailor.  Even  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  ves- 
sels have  been  saved  from  disaster  by  telegraphic  predictions  from  the 
United  States. 


RAIN-MAP. 

The  depth  of  shading  is  proportioned  to  the  rainfall. 


Questions. — Define  the  Atmosphere.  What  is  its  extent  ? How  is  the  at- 
mosphere warmed  ? What  is  Wind  ? How  is  wind  produced  ? What 
makes  the  Trade-Winds  important  ? In  what  'directions  do  they  blow  ? 
Account  for  this.  What  are  Monsoons  ? 

Define  Climate.  As  regards  heat,  on  what  does  the  climate  of  a place  mainly 
depend  ? What  is  meant  by  the  Snow-line  ? What  is  its  height  ? State 
and  illustrate  the  effect  of  ocean-currents  on  climate. 

What  does  the  air  always  contain  ? To  what  is  its  capacity  for  holding  moist- 
ure proportioned  ? How  are  fog,  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  produced  ? Com- 
pare the  equatorial  regions  with  the  temperate  and  the  frigid  zones,  as 
^ regards  rainfall.  Describe  the  Zone  of  Equatorial  Daily  Rains.  Give  an 
account  of  the  tropical  seasons.  How  are  the  “weather  probabilities” 
arrived  at,  and  of  what  practical  value  is  their  daily  announcement  ? 

{See  Rain- Map.)  What  parts  of  each  Grand  Division  have  the  most  rain  ?. 
Where  are  rainless  regions  found  ? Describe  the  rainfall  in  the  region 
where  you  live. 


F.  THE  VEGETABLE  KIMGDOM. 

Plants. — The  Vege- 
table Kingdom  embraces 
the  plants  of  different 
countries.  Plants  have 
life  dependent  on  organs 
— roots,  stems,  leaves — 
and  thus  differ  from  in- 
organic  matter  like  rocks 
and  metals. 

Uses. — Plants  are  ne- 
cessary to  man’s  existence. 
Besides  supporting  the 
lower  animals,  many  spe- 
cies furnish  man  himself 
directly  with  food ; as,  the  grains 
with  their  seeds,  the  potato  with 
its  tubers,  the  ma'nioc  with  its 
root,  the  banana  with  its  fruit,  etc 
Others  yield  beverages ; as  tea, 
coffee,  and  caca'o,  from  the  seeds 
of  which  chocolate  is  prepared. 
Group  of  Grains.  A third  class  supply  fibers, 
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from  which  materials  for  clothing,  etc.,  are  made ; as  cotton,  flax, 
hemp,  jute.  Others,  again,  furnish  drugs,  gums,  oils,  dyes,  spices, 
and  wood  for  building  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Of  more 
than  200,000  species  of  plants  supposed  to  exist,  about  4,000  are 
cultivated  for  their  products. 

Requisites  for  Vegetable  Growth. — Heat  and  moist- 
ure are  essential  to  vegetable  life.  As  the  Torrid  Zone  has  the 
most  heat  and  moisture,  it  has  also  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Distribution  of  Plants. — The  vegetation  of  different  re- 
gions depends  to  some  extent  on  the  soil  and  other  conditions,  but 
mainly  on  the  climate. 

Tropical  regions  are  characterized  by  enormous  creeping  plants, 
the  useful  palm,  spice-trees,  the  bamboo,  the  India-rubber  tree,  the 
bread-fruit  of  Oceania,  the  banyan  of  the  East  Indies,  the  orchids 
{or'Tcids)  feeding  solely  on  air,  and  tree-ferns  with  their  long  branch- 
less trunks  crowned  with  im- 
mense tufts  of  leaves. 

The  cactus,  indigo,  cotton, 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  rice,  millet, 
and  tropical  fruits,  flourish  in 
the  Torrid  Zone  and  in  the  re- 
gions adjacent  to  it. 

As  we  leave  the  tropics,  the 
rich  distinctive  forest  vegetation 
of  the  Torrid  Zone,  green  through- 
out the  year,  gradually  gives  way 
to  a less  luxuriant  growth.  Soon 
trees  that  shed  their  leaves  in 
autumn  (called  deciduous)  pre- 
vail. 

Tropical  fruits  at  first  grow 
side  by  side  with  the  grape  and 
olive,  but  as  we  reach  cooler  re- 
gions are  replaced  by  the  apple, 
plum,  and  cherry.  Cotton  and 
sugar-cane  are  still  cultivated,  but 
are  gradually  superseded  by  tea, 
tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax. 

Rice,  maize,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, rye,  oats,  barley,  is  the 
general  order  of  grains,  as  we  go 
to  higher  latitudes.  The  potato 
has  a wide  range,  extending  into 
the  colder  parts  of  the  temper- 
ate zones.  Here  the  oak,  beech, 

maple,  ash,  and  elm,  mingle  with  cone-bearing  evergreens,  the 
pine,  hemlock,  cedar,  and  spruce.  At  last  few  forest-trees  are 
found  save  the  hardier  pines,  the  trailing  cedar,  the  birch,  flr, 
and  willow. 

Turf-grasses,  mosses,  and  li'chens,  mark  the  extreme  regions  of 
vegetable  life. 

Plant-life  at  Different  Heights.  — As  elevation  above 
sea-level  modifies  heat,  so  it  affects  vegetation.  If  we  ascended  a 
tropical  mountain  to  a height  of  15,000  feet,  we  should  have  a 
succession  of  climates  and  plant-belts  similar  to  those  met  with  in 
going  from  the  equator  to  the  Arctic  Regions.  The  engraving 
above  illustrates  the  difference  of  vegetation  at  different  heights. 

Cluestions. — What  is  meant  by  the  vegetation  of  a country  ? How  do  plants 

differ  from  inorganic  matter  ? State  some  of  the  uses  of  plants.  How 

many  species  are  supposed  to  exist  ? How  many  species  are  cultivated  ? 


Vegetation  at  Different  Heights  on  the  Andes,  near  the  Equator. 


What  are  essential  to  vegetable  life  ? How  do  you  account  for  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  of  the  Torrid  Zone  ? 

On  what  does  the  vegetation  of  different  regions  depend  ? By  what  are  tropi- 
cal regions  characterized  ? Where  are  cotton,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  and  rice, 
produced  ? As  we  leave  the  tropics,  what  changes  are  observable  in  vege- 
tation ? In  fruits  ? What  is  the  general  order  of  grains,  as  we  go  to  higher 
latitudes  ? What  is  said  of  the  range  of  the  potato  ? What  trees  are  found 
in  the  higher  latitudes  ? What  is  the  effect  of  elevation  on  plant-life  ? 
What  have  you  ever  observed  in  proof  of  this  ? Name  the  principal 
forest-trees  and  cultivated  jDroducts  of  your  neighborhood. 


VI.  THE  AJfIMAL  KIirGDOM. 

Animals,  like  plants,  have  organs  (the  heart,  the  center  of 
circulation — the  stomach,  the  seat  of  digestion — the  lungs,  etc.), 
and  life  dependent  on  them ; but  it  is  a higher  kind  of  life, 

accompanied  with  sensation  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 
Some  animals  feed  directly  on 
plants ; others  prey  on  weaker 
animals  that  feed  on  plants  or 
their  products : all  depend  ulti- 
mately on  the  vegetable  king- 
dom for  their  support.  In  trop- 
ical regions,  where  vegetation  is 
most  luxuriant,  animal  life  is 
most  abundant. 

Usefulness. — The  inferi- 
or animals  promote  the  comfort 
of  man  in  various  ways.  Some 
save  him  labor  by  carrying  and 
dragging  loads,  and  doing  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work.  The  flesh 
of  others  is  used  for  food,  and 
as  such  is  particularly  valuable 
in  cold  regions. 

The  wool  of  the  sheep  and 
the  alpaca  is  Avoven  into  cloth. 
Silk  is  made  of  the  thread  of 
the  silkworm.  The  furs  of  some 
animals  are  worn  as  clothing; 
the  hides  of  others  are  tanned, 
or  converted  into  leather.  Be- 
sides these,  w'e  have  a great  va- 
riety of  useful  animal  products — 
milk,  and  the  butter  and  cheese 


made  from  it,  oil,  ivory,  bone,  feathers,  hair,  etc. 

Geographical  Distrihution. — Animals,  like  plants,  are 
specially  adapted  to  certain  conditions  of  climate  and  food,  which 
regulate  their  distribution  over  the  earth’s  surface.  Some  have  a 
wide  range.  Others  have  flourished,  when  carried  from  one  re- 
gion to  another  quite  different  as  regards  heat  and  moisture.  Yet 
generally  each  does  best  in  its  own  habitat,  or  natural  abode,  or  in 
countries  of  similar  climate. 

As  we  reach  the  several  Grand  Divisions,  their  animals  will  be 
shown.  As  a general  rule,  the  hottest  regions  are  the  abode  of 
the  largest,  strongest,  and  flereest  beasts,  the  most  venomous 
serpents,  the  brightest-hued  birds  and  insects.  The  largest  water- 
animals — the  whale,  walrus,  and  seal — frequent  the  colder  seas. 
The  domestic  animals  thrive  best  in  the  temperate  zones. 

Consult  Packard's  Zoology, " p.  658. 
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VII.  MJ.N'. 

Man  stands  at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Being  able 
to  endure  extremes  of  climate,  he  is  not,  like  the  lower  animals, 
contined  to  particular  regions.  He  is  more  or  less  affected,  how- 
ever, by  his  surroundings,  and  attains  the  highest  development  in 
temperate  climates.  Within  the  tropics,  his  wants  are  so  easily 
supplied  that  he  lacks  stinndus  to  exertion ; while  in  the  polar  re- 
gions, his  life  is  spent  in  a constant  struggle  for  food  and  clothing. 

Clcissificatioii  into  Races. — The  human  family  is  sup- 
posed to  number  about  1,433  millions.  It  has  been  divided  into 
five  races,  distinguished 


Different  Skulls  Compared. 


by  color,  the  shape  of 
the  skull,  etc. : — - 

1.  The  Cauca'sian, 
so  called  from  the  Cau'- 
casus,  between  the  Black 
and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
noted  for  the  beauty  of 
its  people.  Complexion 

fair,  in  hot  regions  swarthy ; forehead,  full ; hair,  soft ; beard, 
heavy.  Distributed  through  southwestern  Asia,  nearly  all  of 
Europe,  a great  part  of  America,  the  coasts  of  Australia,  north- 
ern and  southern  Africa.  Humber,  about  600  millions. 

This  is  the  most  intellectual  and  civilized  race,  and  embraces 
the  leading  nations  of  the  earth, 

2.  The  Mongolian. — Complexion,  yellowish ; face,  flat ; cheek- 
bones, prominent;  eyes,  narrow  and  obliquely  set;  hair,  coarse, 
straight,  and  black.  Found  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  in  Arctic 
America,  and  in  northeastern  Europe.  Number,  about  589  mil- 
lions. The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  types  of  this  race. 

3.  The  Ethiopian,  or  Negko. — Black  or  nearly  so;  forehead, 
receding;  nose,  flat;  lips,  thick;  jaw-bones,  prominent ; hair,  black 
and  woolly ; beard,  thin.  Abode,  the  whole  of  Africa  except  the 
parts  mentioned  above.  Number,  about  185  millions. 

4.  The  Malay. — Different  shades  of  brown ; head,  narrow  ; 
forehead,  low  and  broad  ; mouth,  large ; hair  and  beard,  abundant, 
black  and  curly.  Distributed  through  the  Malay  Peninsula  in 
Asia,  and  the  islands  of  Oceania.  Number,  about  55  millions. 

5.  The  American. — Copper-colored  ; face,  broad  with  strongly- 
marked  features  ; forehead,  low  ; cheek-bones,  high  ; hair,  straight. 


coarse,  and  black ; beard,  scanty.  To  this  race  belong  the  native 
tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  except  those  of  the  Arctic 
coasts.  Number,  about  11  millions. 

Note. — The  classification  given  above  is  the  old  one  of  Blumenbach. 
Different  classifications,  embracing  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions,  have 
been  suggested  by  recent  scientific  writers,  but  no  one  of  these  has  come  into 
general  use.  For  one  of  the  latest,  consult  PescheVs  ‘ ‘ Paces  of  Man,  ” p.  S21. 

Questions. — How  does  animal  life  compare  with  vegetable  life  ? Show  how 
the  animal  kingdom  is  dependent  on  the  vegetable.  In  what  ways  are 
animals  useful  to  man  ? By  what  is  the  distribution  of  animals  over  the 
earth’s  surface  regulated  ? Of  what  are  the  hottest  regions  the  abode  ? 
Of  what,  the  colder  seas  ? Where  do  the  domestic  animals  thrive  best  ? 
As  regards  geographical  distribution,  how  does  man  differ  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals ? Where  does  he  attain  the  highest  development  ? What  is  the 
population  of  the  world  ? Into  how  many  races  may  the  human  family  be 
divided  ? On  what  is  the  division  based  ? Name  the  five  races.  State 
the  characteristics,  the  abode,  and  the  number  of  each. 


VIII.  THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM. 

Minerals  consist  of  inorganic  matter ; the  rocks,  earths,  etc., 
are  minerals.  As  they  have  no  life,  their  distribution  is  indepen- 
dent of  climate.  The  most  valuable  minerals  are  the  following : — 

The  Metals,  forty-nine  in  number,  marked  by  a peculiar  luster. 

The  Precious  Metals  are  gold  and  silver.  They  are  often  associated 
with  each  other,  and  occur  in  the  rocks  of  mountain-slopes.  Gold  is 
also  found  in  the  sandy  beds  of  rivers,  to  which  it  has  been  washed 
down  as  rocks  on  higher  levels  have  crumbled  away. 

Of  all  the  metals,  iron  is  the  most  widely  distributed.  Other  impor- 
tant metals  are  lead,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  plat'inum,  and  quicksilver  or 
mercury  (the  only  liquid  metal).  With  the  exception  of  platinum,  they 
are  usually  found  in  union  with  other  substances,  in  ores. 

Precious  Stones : the  diamond,  ruby,  emerald,  sapphire,  etc. 
The  diamond  is  the  most  valuable  of  gems  and  the  hardest  of 
known  substances.  It  is  generally  found  in  gravelly  or  sandy 
deposits,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  washing. 

Coal,  mineral  fuel  formed  from  the  vegetable  matter  of  a by- 
gone age.  Anthracite,  or  hard  coal,  is  dense  and  heavy ; bitumin- 
ous, or  soft  coal,  is  lighter  and  burns  with  flame.  Coal  is  very 
widely  distributed,  the  beds  of  the  United  States  being  especially 
large  and  rich.  It  is  all-important  in  the  useful  arts — for  the 
smelting  of  iron,  the  generation  of  steam  to  move  machinery,  etc. 

Petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  generally  obtained  by  boring 
into  the  earth,  but  sometimes  found  issuing  from  the  sur- 
face in  springs.  Kerosene,  used  for  burning  in  lamps, 
oiling  machinery,  etc.,  is  made  from  petroleum. 

Building-stones;  such  as  marble,  granite,  and  sand- 
stone. 

Clay,  used  for  making  bricks,  drain-pipes,  crockery, 
vases,  etc.  Ka'olin,  from  which  China-ware  is  manufac- 
tured, is  a flne  kind  of  white  clay. 

Review. — The  following  topics  may  be  treated  by  the  pupils  orally 
or  in  writing,  or  may  be  amplified  by  the  teacher  in  familiar 
conversations  with  the  class  ; — 


The 

Three 

King- 

doms. 


Persian  Woman.  Greek  'WomaD.  Afghan.  Anglo-Xorman. 

Types  of  the  Caucasian  Race. 


Arab 


M oor. 


Vegetable. 


Animal. 


Mineral. 


Plants,  j 

1^  Cultivated. 

Lower  animals. 

Man. 

( Metals.  Precious  Stones. 
j Coal.  Petroleum. 

j Roclcs : Marble,  granite,  building-stones. 
[ Earths : Clay,  etc. 
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POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Political  Geography  treats  of  the  earth  as  divided  by  man 
into  different  countries ; also,  of  its  inhabitants  as  regards  their  oc- 
cupations, social  condition,  religion,  and  government. 

Occuj)ations. — The  chief  occupations,  or  industrial  pursuits, 
by  means  of  which  men  provide  for  their  wants,  are  as  follows : — 

Ageicultuee,  or  tilling  the  soil.  Connected  with  this  is  Stock- 
raising,  or  the  rearing  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 
Dairying  is  that  branch  of  farming  which  has  in  view  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  butter,  or  cheese. 

Manufactueing,  or  the  making  of  useful  articles  from  raw  ma- 
terials by  hand  or  machinery. 

CoMMEECE,  which  consists 
in  the  exchange,  or  purchase 
and  sale,  of  commodities. 

Mining,  or  digging  into  the 
earth  for  coal,  metallic  ores,  or 
precious  stones.  Getting  out 
stone  is  called  Quaeeying. 

Lumbeeing,  which  consists 
in  cutting  down  trees  in  forests 
and  taking  the  logs  to  market. 

Fishing,  Hunting,  and 
Teapping. 

Commerce  is  called  Domestic, 
if  it  is  carried  on  between  parts 
of  the  same  country  ; Foreign,  if 
carried  on  between  different  coun- 
tries. Produce  or  goods  brought 
into  a country  are  called  Imports; 
those  sent  out  are  Exports.  Trans- 
portation is  the  business  of  carry- 
ing commodities  (called  freight) 
from  one  place  to  another. 

The  chief  fisheries  are  those 
of  the  whale,  seal,  cod,  herring, 
salmon,  and  mackerel. ' The  cap- 
ture of  fur-bearing  animals  is  the 
special  object  of  the  trapper. 

Social  Condition. — 

Four  grades  of  social  condition 
are  recognized : — 

1.  Enterprising  and  indus- 
trious nations,  acquainted  with 
the  improvements  of  life,  pro- 
vided with  schools,  and  profi- 
cient in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
are  called  Civilized. 

2.  Nations  less  advanced  in 
these  respects  and  less  progressive,  yet  having  a written  language, 
a regard  for  education,  and  considerable  skill  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  are  distinguished  as  Half-civilized. 

3.  Nations  that  have  no  settled  abodes,  schools,  or  books,  that 
pay  little  attention  to  agriculture  or  manufactures,  and  live  mainly 
on  the  products  of  their  herds  and  fiocks,  are  known  as  Baebaeous. 

4.  Tribes  ignorant,  degraded,  fierce  and  cruel,  destitute  of  laws, 
and  subsisting  wretchedly  on  forest  products  or  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  are  classed  as  Savage. 

Religions. — All  nations,  except  perhaps  the  lowest  savages, 
have  some  religion — that  is,  some  faith  in  a Higher  Power  and 


some  system  of  worship.  The  different  religious  systems  are 
embraced  under  four  heads  : — 

1.  The  Cheistian,  which  acknowledges  one  God,  the  Bible  as 
his  revealed  word,  and  Jesus  Christ  (whence  the  name  Christian) 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  promised  Messiah.  This  faith  prevails 
among  civilized  nations,  and  numbers  about  395,000,000  followers. 

2.  The  Jewish,  which  acknowledges  one  God,  and  the  Old 
Testament  as  his  word,  but  rejects  Christ.  There  are  about 
7,000,000  Jews,  scattered  mostly  among  civilized  nations. 

3.  The  Mohammedan,  which  acknowledges  one  God,  and 
Christ  as  a prophet,  but  beheves  in  Mohammed  as  the  last  and 
greatest  prophet.  For  the  Bible  it  substitutes  the  Koran,  con- 
taining the  revelations  which  Mohammed  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived from  Heaven. — {Consult 
Washington  Irving's  “ Mahom- 
et,"  p.  3lt5>) 

This  faith  has  about  180,- 
000,000  followers,  including 
many  half-civilized  nations  in 
Asia  and  northern  Africa. 

4:.  The  Pagan. — This  ap- 
pears in  different  forms,  all  of 
which  substitute  false  gods — 
and  often  idols  of  wood  and 
stone — for  the  God  of  the  Bi- 
ble. More  than  half  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  are  Pa- 
gans. 

The  Christian  faith  embraces 
over  201,000,000  Catholics,  110,- 
000,000  Protestants,  and  78,000,- 
000  followers  of  the  Greek  Church. 
— Mohammed  first  established  his 
religion  about  625  A.  d.  in  Arabia, 
whence  it  was  spread  by  the  sword 
over  the  neighboring  countries. 

Government  is  that  sys- 
tem according  to  which  a coun- 
try is  ruled.  Savage  and  bar- 
barous tribes  either  have  no 
government  at  all,  or  are  ruled 
by  chiefs  whose  wfill  is  law. 
Among  civilized  and  half-civ- 
ilized nations  the  prevailing 
forms  of  government  are  the 
Monarchy  and  the  Republic. 

A Monarchy  is  a govern- 
ment in  which  the  highest  pow- 
er is  held  by  one  person  for 
life. 

Kinds. — Monarchies  are  called  Hereditary,  when  the  power  descends 
from  father  to  son  ; Elective,  when  the  monarch  is  chosen  by  some  body 
of  electom.  There  are  also  Absolute  monarchies,  or  Despotisms,  in 
which  the  monarch’s  power  is  unrestrained, — and  Limited  or  Constitu- 
tional monarchies,  in  which  his  power  is  restricted  by  a constitution  or 
laws.  In  the  Eastern  Contment,  the  governments  are  mostly  monar- 
chies ; limited,  if  the  people  are  civilized — absolute,  if  they  are  not. 

Names. — Monarchies  and  their  rulers  have  certam  specific  names. 
A Kingdom  is  a monarchy  under  a King  (or,  if  the  sovereign  is  a 
woman,  a Queen).  An  Empire  is  a monarchy  (usually  large  or  com- 
posed of  different  states)  under  an  Emperor  or  Empress.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  is  called  Czar.  The  Prince  rules  a Principality  ; the  Duke,  a 
Duchy ; the  Grand  Duke,  a Grand  Duchy  ; the  Elector,  an  Electorate. 


Coal-Mining. 


In  the  center  of  the  engraving  we  have  miners  at  work  with  their  picks  on  a 
seam  of  coal,  and  an  engineer  running  a level.  The  coal  is  dragged  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  in  cars  by  mules;  and  thence,  by  a stationary  engine,  up  an  inclined 
plane  to  the  breaker  shown  at  the  top  of  the  engraving.  Here  it  is  broken,  and  dis- 
tributed through  grates  of  different  sizes  into  pockets,  boys  picking  out  the  slate  as 
it  passes  down.  From  the  pockets  it  is  dumped  into  cars.  The  process  of  shipping 
in  canal-boats  is  shown  below. 
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THE  OCEAN  H E M I S P H E R E S.  — A N T A R C T I C REGIONS. 


A Republic  is  a government  in  which  the  laws  are  made  and 
executed  hj  persons  elected  by  the  people.  The  chief  officer  of 
a republic  is  a President.  Most  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Continent  are  republics. 

The  Divisions  of  countries  or  states  are  variously  known  as 
Counties,  Shires,  Districts,  Provinces,  and  Departments. 

A Town  is  a collection  of  houses  and  inhabitants. 

A City  is  a town  which  is  incorporated;  that  is,  invested  by 
law  with  certain  rights  and  privileges.  A city  is  usually  gov- 
erned by  a Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

A Seaport  is  a place  on  or  near  the  sea,  having  a harbor  that 
can  accommodate  vessels. 

The  Capital  of  a country  is  its  seat  of  government,  the  place 
where  the  laws  are  made  and  the  chief  officer  of  the  nation  re- 
sides. The  Metropolis  is  the  largest  city. 

Questions. — Of  what  does  Political  Geography  treat  ? Name  the  leading  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  What  is  Agriculture  ? Stock-raising  ? Dairying  ? 
Manufacturing  ? Commerce  ? Mining  ? Lumbering  ? What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  ? What  are  Imports  ? 
Exports  ? What  is  Transportation  ? What  are  the  chief  fisheries  ? How 
many  grades  of  social  condition  are 
recognized  ? Name  and  describe  each. 

Name  and  define  the  four  religions.  How 
many  followers  has  each  ? Which  pre- 
vails among  civilized  nations  ? What 
nations  are  included  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans ? What  religion  prevails 
among  savage  tribes  ? Name  the  three 
leading  divisions  of  Christians. 

What  is  Government  ? What  are  the  two 
principal  forms  of  government  ? What 
is  a Monarchy  ? Define  the  different 
kinds  of  monarchy.  By  what  specific 
names  are  monarchies  and  their  rulers 
known  ? What  is  a Republic  ? What 
are  the  leading  divisions  of  countries 
called  ? What  is  a Town  ? A City  ? 

A Seaport  ? The  Capital  of  a country  ? 

The  Metropolis  ? 


MAP  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  OCEANS. 

What  ocean  surrounds  the  North  Pole  ? The  South  Pole  ? What  oceans 
lie  between  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean  ? 

What  circle  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Atlan- 
tic ? Between  the  Antarctic  and  the  Atlantic  ? Between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Antarctic  ? Between  the  Indian  and  the  Antarctic  ? 

In  what  part  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  narrowest  ? In  what,  widest  ? Where 
is  the  Pacific  Ocean  narrowest  ? Where,  widest  ? Which  is  the  largest  ocean  ? 

Compare  the  eastern  Atlantic  coast  with  the  western  ; what  do  you  ob- 
serve with  respect  to  their  relative  shape  ? If  the  continents  were  brought 
together,  into  what  would  the  easterly  projection  in  the  north  of  North  America 
fit  ? Where  would  the  westerly  projection  in  the  north  of  Africa  fit  ? 

What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  day  at  the  equator  ? At  the  Arctic 
Circle  ? How  long  is  a degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator  ? At  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  ? At  the  Arctic  Circle  ? — ^Referring  to  the  maps  on  pp.  10,  11,  name 
the  Antarctic  lands. 


THE  AH'! ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

Thick  pack-ice,  extending  almost  to  the  Antarctic  Circle,  has 
hindered  explorations  in  these  regions.  Land,  however,  has  been 
found  at  different  points.  In  1840  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  commanding 

a United  States  fleet,  discovered  the 
land  that  bears  his  name ; and  shortly 
after.  Captain  Ross  of  the  English 
navy  sailed  many  miles  along  a rocky 
coast,  which  he  called,  in  honor  of 
his  queen,  Yictoria  Land. 

Penetrating  almost  to  latitude  79°, 
Ross  found  two  mountains  about  12,000 
feet  high  (one  of  them  a volcano  in 
eruption),  which  he  named  after  his 
vessels,  Erebus  and  Terror. — No  land- 
animals  have  been  found  south  of  the 
Antarctic  Circle  ; but  the  southern  wa- 
ters teem  with  seals — the  sea-leopard, 
sea-elephant,  and  sea-lion — and  myriads 
of  solemn-looking  penguins  sit  in  ranks, 
like  soldiers*  on  the  ice-bound  coasts. 


Seals  aud  Penguins  in  the  Antabctio  Kegions. 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 


f/  ' Animals  of  North  America. 

i In  the  center-piece  we  have  a scene  once  common  in  unfrequented  re- 

gions of  the  Great  West — Indians  hunting  the  bison;  a bison-calf  and  an 
% antelope  are  with  the  herd  in  front.  The  bison  is  now  virtually  extinct ; a small 
f herd  still  makes  its  home  in  Yellowstone  Park  (p.  60). 

•,  On  the  left  of  the  center-piece  appears  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  or  big- 

horn.  In  the  vignettes  below  may  be  seen  the  huge  grizzly  bear  devouring  ^ 
its  prey ; the  prairie-dog,  especially  abundant  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
with  the  burrowing  owl  and  rattlesnake,  which  share  its  subterranean  home ; 

^ l^be  bald-headed  eagle  spreading  dismay  among  a flock  of  wild  turkeys. 

' The  turkey  is  a native  of  America. 

On  the  right  we  have  in  succession  the  musk-ox,  which  roams  in  Arctic 
America  to  within  11°  of  the  North  Pole;  the  moose  (the  elk  of  Europe),  with 
M its  enormous  horns  and  long  swinging  trot,  an  inhabitant  chiefly  of  Canadian 
forests ; the  raccoon,  and  the  ruffed  grouse  (also  known  as  the  partridge  and 
W./  pheasant),  widely  distributed  through  the  United  States.  The  puma  (cougar 
or  catamount)  ranges  the  continent  from  New  York  almost  to  Cape  Horn;  it  is 
represented  as  about  to  spring  from  an  overhanging  branch  on  the  unsuspicious 
deer  below.  The  seal  frequents  the  Arctic,  as  well  as  the  Antarctic,  waters. 
Fur-bearing  animals,  the  marten,  sable,  etc.,  abound  in  the  north. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION, 


Area,  8,900,000  square  miles.  Population,  80,000,000. 


Situation,  Size. — North 
America  (see  map,  p.  10)  oc- 
cupies the  northern  part  of  the 
Western  Continent.  Its  great- 
est width  (about  3,100  miles) 
is  in  the  north.  Thence  it 
narrows  down  to  fifty  miles  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which 
connects  it  with  South  Amer- 
ica. The  northwestern  extremity  is  hut  thirty-six  miles  distant 
from  Asia,  Behring  Strait  fiowing  between.  Greenland  and  the 
northernmost  islands  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago  approach  nearer 
to  the  North  Pole  than  any  other  known  land. 

Coast-line,  Rivers,  Lakes. — On  the  eastern  side.  North 
America  is  indented  by  many  large  arms  of  the  ocean.  Its  coast- 
line, including  that  of  the  islands,  is  about  30,000  miles  in  length. 
Its  large  rivers  open  the  interior  of  the  country  to  commerce.  Its 
numerous  lakes  are  estimated  to  contain  one-third  of  all  the  fresh 
water  on  the  globe. 

Climate,  Products. — North  America,  lying  in  three  zones 
(name  them),  and  traversed  by  lofty  mountain-ranges,  is  marked 
by  great  variety  of  climate  and  productions.  It  gave  to  the  Old 
World  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  the  potato,  tobacco,  and  choco- 


late. It  contains  the  great 
cotton  and  wheat  regions  of 
the  world,  and  mineral  treas- 
ures of  unequaled  richness. 

Inhabitants.  — When 
Columbus  discovered  the  New 
World  in  1492,  nations  of  the 
American  race,  some  savage 
and  others  more  or  less  civil- 
ized, were  scattered  through  North  America.  Their  descendants 
now  number  hardly  six  millions.  There  are  about  seven  and  a 
half  millions  of  negroes,  who  have  sprung  mainly  from  Africans 
brought  across  the  ocean  as  slaves.  The  Arctic  regions  are 
sparsely  inhabited  by  Esquimau  tribes,  of  the  Mongolian  race. 
About  four-fifths  of  the  population  are  Caucasians.  People  of 
this  race  made  permanent  settlements  about  three  centuries  ago, 
and  have  constantly  increased  by  emigration  from  the  Old  World. 

Rank,  etc.- — North  America  ranks  third  among  the  Grand 
Divisions  in  size,  and  fourth  in  population.  It  contains  the  long- 
est river  in  the  world,  the  Missouri-Mississippi ; the  largest  lake, 
Superior ; one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys,  the  Mississippi ; the  most 
extensive  coal-fields,  and  the  most  valuable  deposits  of  gold  and 
silver. 
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MAP  QUESTIONS  ON  NORTH  A M E R I C A.  — M A P - D R A W ING. 


MAP  QUESTIONS  ON  NORTH  AMERICA. 

General  Questions. — In  what  continent  is  North  America  ? In  what 
part  ? In  what  direction  from  the  equator  ? What  tropic  and  polar  cir- 
cle ci*oss  it  ? Are  these  great  or  small  circles,  and  why  ? In  what  three 
zones  does  North  America  lie  ? In  which  zone  does  most  of  it  lie  ? What 
part  of  North  America  is  warmest  ? 

With  what  Grand  Division  is  North  America  connected  ? Point  to- 
ward South  America.  Point  toward  Asia.  What  capes  of  Asia  and 
North  America  approach  each  other  nearest  ? What  water  separates 
them  ? What  is  a strait  ? Which  coast  of  North  America  has  the  most 
advantages  for  commerce  ? Why  ? 

Boundaries. — What  ocean  is  north  of  North  America  ? What  ocean, 
gulf,  and  sea,  east  ? What  ocean,  south  ? What  ocean,  sea,  and  strait, 
west  ? Bound  North  America.  North  America  is  hounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Cfulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Behring  Sea,  and  Behring  Strait. 

(Follow  the  above  model  in  bounding.  Models  for  describing  the 
situation  of  the  natural  divisions  are  given  on  pages  10,  11.) 

Divisions. — In  what  part  of  North  America  is  Da'nish  America  ? Of 
what  two  islands  is  it  made  up  ? Describe  the  situation  of  Iceland.  Of 
Greenland.  What  division  of  North  America  is  nearest  to  Asia  ? To 
what  country  does  Alaska  belong  ? Bound  Alaska.  What  other  divi- 
sion lies  in  the  north  of  North  America  ? Bound  Canada. 

What  country  occupies  the  middle  part  of  North  America  ? Bound 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  What  separates  Alaska  from 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  ? What  division  lies  south  of  the  United 
States  ? Bound  Mexico.  What  division  lies  nearest  to  South  America  ? 
Bound  Central  America.  Name  the  divisions  of  North  America. 

Islands. — Name  some  islands  in  the  Arctic  waters.  Which  of  these 
belong  to  the  United  States  ? What  island  is  in  the  north  of  Hudson 
Bay  ? Describe  the  situation  of  Newfoundland  (nu fund-land).  Of  the 
Bermu'da  Islands.  Of  the  Baha'mas. 

Latitude. — In  what  direction  do  the  parallels  run  on  this  map  ? 
Where  are  the  degrees  of  latitude  that  they  denote  marked  ? Is  this  lati- 
tude north  or  south  ? Why  ? What  two  places  are  in  about  30°  N.  lat.  ? 

Longitude. — How  do  the  meridians  run  ? What  do  the  figures  on 
the  meridians  at  the  top  of  the  map  denote  ? What  do  the  figures  in  the 
lower  margin  denote  ? What  is  the  longitude  of  Washington  ? What 
is  the  difference  in  degrees  between  the  longitude  of  any  point  from 
Greenwich  and  its  longitude  from  Washington  ? What  is  the  longi- 
tude of  Austin  from  Greenwich,  and  from  Washington  ? Of  Porto  Rico 
(re'ko),  in  the  West  Indies  ? 

Directions. — What  lines  show  the  directions  north  and  south  ? What 
lines  show  the  directions  east  and  west  ? What  part  of  Greenland  is  due 
north  of  Newfoundland  ? In  what  direction  is  Newfoundland  from  the 
North  Pole  ? Cape  Prince  of  Wales  from  the  North  Pole  ? 

Alaska. — What  two  sounds  are  on  the  western  coast  of  Alaska,  ? Are 
Kotzebue  and  Norton  Sounds  straits  or  bays  ? What  is  the  principal 
river  of  Alaska  ? Describe  the  Yu'kon  River.  How  long  is  it  ? 2,000 
miles.  What  mountain-range  is  in  Alaska  ? What  mountain  is  on 
the  southeastern  boundary  ? What  is  the  chief  town  in  Alaska,  ? 

Dominion  of  Canada. — By  what  waters  is  the  coast  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  indented  ? Which  two  divisions  of  Canada  extend  to  the 
Arctic  waters  ? What  large  river  is  in  the  northwest  ? Describe  the 
Mackenzie  River.  Of  what  lakes  is  it  the  outlet  ? Describe  Great  Bear 
Lake.  Great  Slave  Lake.  Athabasca  Lake.  How  is  York  Factory  situ- 
ated ? What  is  the  southern  part  of  Hudson  Bay  called  ? 

Miscellaneous. — Name  the  chief  arms  of  the  ocean  that  indent  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America.  How  is  Labrador'  situated  ? Name  its 
two  chief  settlements.  What  is  the  most  northerly  settlement  in  Green- 
land ? What  other  settlements  are  in  Greenland  ? What  does  haab 
(pronounced  hahh)  mean  in  these  Danish  names  ? Hope. 


MAP-DRAWING. 

To  THE  Teacpier. — To  insure  a fair  degree  of  accuracy  in 
drawing  the  outline  of  a country,  construction-lines  are  generally 
necessary  as  guides.  According  to  the  system  pursued  in  this 
hook,  the  distances  represented  by  these  lines  are  given  in  miles, 
to  be  laid  off  by  measures  which  the  pupils  themselves  are  to 
prepare.  The  numbers  are  not  to  be  memorized. 

Each  pupil  should  provide  himself  with  a measure  of  wood  or  stiff 
paper,  marked  off  in  divisions  according  to  the  scale  selected.  If  the 
map  is  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  book,  the  scale  given  on  the  map 
must  be  taken.  For  the  blackboard  a larger  scale  is  desirable  ; and  if  a 
uniform  scale  (No.  1 given  below)  is  used  for  all  the  Grand  Divisions, 
and  another  (No.  2 below)  for  all  the  sectional  maps  of  the  United  States, 
a correct  idea  of  relative  size  will  be  conveyed.  Larger  scales  may  be 
made  by  doubling,  trebling,  or  quadrupling  any  of  the  scales  given. 

The  measures  having  been  prepared,  and  some  of  the  pupils  having 
been  called  to  the  board  while  the  rest  get  ready  their  slates  or  papers, 
the  class  is  first  trained  to  draw  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  defined  on 
page  4.  The  directions  given  with  the  map  are  then  dictated  in  succes- 
sion by  the  teacher,  the  whole  class  completing  each  step  before  the 
next  is  attempted.  When  the  construction-lines  have  been  finished,  the 
pupils  may  refer  to  the  map  and  sketch  the  outline.  The  exercise  on 
each  map  may  be  divided  into  several  lessons,  and  a part  taken  with  each 
lesson  of  the  corresponding  text.  The  measurements  in  miles  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  questions  on  the  dimensions  of  countries,  the  distances 
of  places  from  each  other,  etc.  {On  map-drawing,  see  also  p.  119.) 


TO  DRAW  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Draw  the  horizontal  line  AB  = 3,000  miles. 

Draw  the  vertical  lines  B F 1,325  mi.,  and  B G = 1,475  mi. 

Take  AO  = 725  mi.  From  C draw  the  vertical  line  CD  = 3,400  mi. 
Take  C E = 2, 200  mi.  From  E draw  the  horizontal  line  E N = 1, 900  mi. 
Take  E S = 960  mi. , F H = 500  mi.  Draw  the  horizontal  line  H I = 960  mi. 
Draw  FA,  AE,  FI,  IB,  GN,  ND,  andSD. 

Sketch  the  outline.  Insert  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Sierra  Madre, 
Sierra  Nevada,  Appalachian  Mountains  ; the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers  ; the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  chain  of  lakes  of  which  it  is  the  out- 
let ; also  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 


PHYSICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  FEATURES. 

SURFACE. 

The  A\  esterii  Highlands. — A wide  and  lofty  table-land 
extends  through  the  western  part  of  North  America,  almost 
from  the  xVrctic  Ocean  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Its  northern 
and  its  central  part,  from  which  the  Pocky  Mountains  rise,  form 
what  is  called  the  Pocky  Mountain  Plateau.  This  is  continued 
southward  in  the  Mexican  Plateau,  which  has  a mean  elevation 
of  8,000  feet,  and  still  farther  south  in  the  table-land  of  Central 
xkmerica.  {Refer  constantly  to  the  opposite  map.) 

On  the  western  edge  of  the  Pocky  Mountain  Plateau  is  the 
Sierra  Nevada  (se-er'ra  nay-vah'da),  continued  to  the  north  in  the 
Cascade  Pange.  West  of  these  mountains  and  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
flak'  dray)  in  Mexico,  is  a long,  narrow  strip  sloping  sharply  to- 
ward the  Pacific  and  called  the  Pacific  Slope. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pocky  Mountain  Plateau  lie  the 
Geeat  Plains,  which  descend  gradually  toward  the  Mississippi 
Piver  and  the  Gulf  Plain. 

Map  Questions. — Is  Alaska  mostly  table-land  or  low  plain  ? What  part 
of  it  is  low  ? Through  what  three  divisions  of  North  America  {compare  with 
map  on  p.  Iff)  does  the  Pacific  Slope  extend  ? Through  what  divisions  does 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau  extend  ? In  the  extreme  north,  toward  what 
does  this  plateau  slope  ? What  large  river  there  bounds  it  on  the  east  ? To 
what  valley  do  the  Great  Plains  extend  on  the  east  ? What  physical  division 
does  Mexico  form  ? Describe  Central  America  as  regards  elevation. 

Eastern  Plateaus  and  Eow  Plains. — From  the  Great 
Plains  a ridge,  called  the  Height  of  Land,  extends  in  an  easterly 
direction,  terminating  in  the  Labeadoe  Plateau.  This  ridge  is  a 
watershed  separating  the  streams  that  flow  into  Hudson  Bay  from 
those  that  are  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Northwest  of  the  Height  of  Land  we  have  the  extensive 
Noetheen  Low  Plain,  bordering  Hudson  Bay,  and  in  the  far 
north  diversified  with  occasional  plateaus,  which  are  classed  to- 
gether as  the  Aectic  Highlands. 

South  of  the  Height  of  Land  lie  the  lowlands  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  the  Appalachian  {appqAay'tshe-an)  Highlands, 
and  farthest  east  a narrow  low  plain.  This  plain  sweeps  round  in 
a curve,  and  is  distinguished  in  different  parts  as  the  Atlantic 
Plain  and  the  Gulf  Plain,  according  to  the  waters  it  skirts. 

Map  Questions. — What  peninsula  belongs  partly  to  the  Atlantic  and 
partly  to  the  Gulf  Plain  ? What  great  river  divides  the  Gulf  Plain  ? To 
what  gulf  on  the  north  do  the  Appalachian  Highlands  extend  ? To  the  shores 
of  what  lakes  and  river  on  the  northwest  ? Describe  the  surface  on  all  sides 
of  Hudson  Bay.  Referring  to  the  map  on  p.  19,  name  four  large  rivers  that 
traverse  the  Great  Plains. 

Mountains. — North  America  contains  three  great  mountain- 
systems  ; the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Appa- 
lachian System.  The  leading  mountain-chains  generally  trend,  or 
extend,  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  Grand  Divis- 
ion in  which  they  are.  North  America  is  longest  from  north  to 
south ; accordingly,  its  three  principal  mountain-systems  trend  in 
a northerly  and  southerly  direction. 

The  Eocky  Mountain  System  contains  peaks  more  than  15,000  feet 
high.  Near  its  southern  extremity,  a remarkable  line  of  volcanoes  ex- 
tends across  Mexico  from  east  to  west.  To  the  system  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  belongs  the  Cascade  Range,  and  near  its  northern  extremity 
is  Mt.  St.  Eli'as,  the  highest  peak  of  North  America  (19,500  feet).  The 
Appalachian  System,  rising  from  the  Highlands  of  the  same  name, 
includes  several  parallel  ranges  of  moderate  elevation,  the  highest  sum- 
mit being  only  6,707  feet  above  sea-level. — Describe  the  mountains  named. 


BBAIR'AGE.-OCEAJf-CURREKTS. 

River-Systems. — The  rivers  flowing  into  any  great  body  of 
water  are  said  to  form  a River-System. 

The  rivers  of  North  America  form  six  systems,  consisting 
respectively  of  streams  that  flow  into,  1.  The  Arctic  Ocean.  2. 
Hudson  Bay.  3.  The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  4.  The 
Atlantic.  5.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico.  6.  The  Pacific  and  its  arms. 
The  streams  of  the  Great  Basin  have  no  outlet  to  the  ocean,  but 
are  either  absorbed  by  the  sand  or  flow  into  lakes. 

The  Gulf  Stream. — The  most  important  of  all  the  ocean- 
currents  adjacent  to  North  America  is  the  warm,  broad,  blue  Gulf 
Stream.  It  enters  the  Atlantic  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  follows 
the  coast  at  a distance  of  about  100  miles  as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras, 
and  thence  bends  more  to  the  east.  A portion  cf  it  finally  reaches 
northwestern  Europe,  tempering  the  climate  with  its  warmth. 

Consult  Maury's  ^''Physical  Geography  of  the  Seaf  p.  25. 

Map  Questions. — What  is  the  largest  river  of  the  Arctic  System  ? What 
physical  division  is  drained  by  the  Hudson  Bay  System  ? To  which  system 
do  the  streams  on  the  southeastern  slopes  of  the  Height  of  Land  belong? 
What  system  is  formed  of  the  streams  east  of  the  Appalachian  Highlands  ? 
What  physical  divisions  are  drained  by  rivers  of  the  Gulf  System?  Name 
three  large  rivers  of  the  Pacific  System.  Where  is  the  Great  Basin  ? 

What  is  the  general  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream?  Past  what  Bank 
does  it  flow  ? What  current  sets  out  of  Baffin  Bay  ? What  southerly  current 
flows  along  the  western  coast  of  North  America  ? Of  what  is  the  North 
Pacific  Current  an  offshoot  ? Of  the  warm  Japan  Current,  which  sweeps  round 
in  a Cline  and  follows  the  coast  of  Alaslca. 


CLIMATE.-VEGETATIOJf. -MINERALS. 

Rainfall. — The  northwest  coast  of  North  America,  owing 
to  the  warm  Japan  Current  and  southerly  winds,  has  a milder 
climate  than  the  eastern  coast  in  the  same  latitudes.  There,  also, 
rains  are  frequent  throughout  the  year,  producing  a luxuriant 
growth  of  timber. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Gulf  Plain,  and  the  Atlantic 
Plain,  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  contributing  to  their  fertility ; but 
much  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau  is  barren  from  the  want  of 
rain,  the  winds  parting  with  their  moisture  before  reaching  it. 

Vegetation. — Minerals. — The  distribution  of  plants  fol- 
lows the  usual  order,  as  given  on  p.  13.  As  a general  rule,  the 
low  plains  of  the  middle  section  take  the  lead  in  the  production 
of  the  vegetable  staples,  while  the  richest  metallic  deposits  are  in 
the  mountainous  regions.  The  precious  metals  are  found  princi- 
pally on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  Sierra  Madre.  Iron  and  coal  are  very  widely  distributed. 

Map  Questions. — What  do  the  red  lines  on  the  map  show  (begin  with 
the  most  northerly)  ? How  far  north  on  the  western  eoast  do  barley,  rye,  and 
oats  grow  ? On  which  coast  does  wheat  grow  farthest  north  ? On  which 
coast,  maize  ? Where  are  extensive  pine-forests  ? What  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica are  noted  for  the  production  of  wheat  ? Of  maize,  or  Indian  corn  ? Of 
tobacco  ? Cotton  ? Sugar  ? Coffee  ? Indigo  ? Tropical  fruits  ? 

What  regions  produce  the  beaver,  mink,  marten,  and  other  fur-bearing 
animals  ? Where  is  the  moose  found  ? The  caribou,  or  American  reindeer  ? 
The  monkey?  Name  some  of  the  animals  that  frequent  the  Great  Plains. 
Where  are  pearls  obtained  ? Near  what  lake  is  a ricli  copper  region  ? Near 
what  river  are  lead-mines  ? Mention  the  principal  mineral  products  of  the 
Appalachian  Highlands.  Where  else  is  gold  found,  and  where  silver  ? 

What  are  Monsoons  {see  p.  ff)  ? How  do  the  monsoons  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Mexico  blow  ? What  part  of  the  Atlantic  is  subject  to  hurricanes  ? 
Where  is  the  magnetic  pole,  toward  which  the  magnetic  needle  points  ?. 
Name  the  principal  physical  divisions  of  North  America. 
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ARCTIC  REGIONS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
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Sledge-journeys  in  the  Arctic  Regions 
are  performed  with  Esquimau  {cs'ke-mo)  dogs, 
which  are  driven  with  a long  whip,  and  draw 
heavy  loads  over  the  ice  with  great  rapidity. 
The  travelers  represented  above  are  enjoy- 
ing a grand  display  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
or  Xorthern  Lights.  Streamers  of  different 
colors  are  shooting  up  from  the  horizon, 
and  lighting  the  sky  with  a brilliancy  re- 
flected by  the  glittering  icicles. 


Here  is  shown  one  of  the 
natives  who  are  scattered  in 
small  communities  along  the 
coasts  of  Arctic  America. 
He  is  watching  for  a seal 
to  appear  through  a hole  in 
the  ice.  The  Esquimaux 
are  short  and  thick-set ; 
their  garments  are  made 
of  seal,  bear,  or  reindeer 
skins. 


THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 


Situation. — The  Arctic  Regions  of  North  America  lie  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  include  the  northern  coast  of  the  main- 
land, the  adjacent  islands,  and  the  greater  part  of  Greenland. 

The  word  arctic  is  from  the  Greek  arMos,  a hear.  It  is  applied  to 
the  northern  regions,  because  the  constellation,  or  group  of  stars,  known 
as  the  Little  Bear  is  always  in  the  north.  The  north  star  is  in  the 
Little  Bear. 

Many  of  the  northern  waters  and  islands  are  named  after  their 
explorers  ; as,  Hudson  Bay,  Baffin  Bay,  Kane  Sea,  Hayes  Sound. 

Vegetation. — Almost  the  whole  of  Arctic  America  con- 
sists of  treeless  wastes.  A forest-growth  is  found  only  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  Elsewhere  vegetation  is  limited 
to  li'chens  and  mosses,  dwarfish  plants  and  grasses. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  extremely  cold.  The  crew  of  the 
Alert,  in  latitude  83°  20',  endured  a temperature  106  degrees 
below  the  freezing-point.  Ice  sometimes  forms  eighteen  feet  thick. 

Animal  Life. — The  chief  land-animals  are  the  polar  bear, 
musk-ox,  fox,  wolf,  hare,  lemming  (an  animal  resembling  the  field- 
mouse),  and  Esquimau  dog.  As  summer  approaches,  myriads  of 
sea-fowl  appear,  feasting  on  the  fish  with  which  the  waters  teem. 

The  seal  and  the  walrus  furnish  the  Esquimaux,  who  rove 
along  the  coasts,  with  food  and  fuel.  Whales,  though  less  abun- 
dant than  formerly,  are  still  taken  in  Baffin  Bay,  and  the  icy 
waters  beyond.  One  of  these  immense  creatures,  sixty  feet  long, 
will  yield  twenty  tons  of  oil. 

Explorations. — If  a ship  could  sail  from  Europe  to  China 
by  way  of  the  Arctic  waters,  the  route  would  be  materially  short- 
ened. Hence  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a “ North- 
west Passage,”  hut  without  success,  on  account  of  the  ice. 

McClure  and  his  men  are  the  only  company  that  ever  made 
the  passage.  They  entered  from  Behring  Strait,  and  sailed  east 
till  their  vessel  became  ice-hound.  Abandoning  her  and  still  push- 
ing east,  after  three  winters  of  suffering  they  met  a party  that 
was  penetrating  west  from  Baffin  Bay,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Atlantic. 


Sir  John  Franklin’s  expedition,  undertaken  in  1845,  excited  great 
interest.  For  years  no  tidings  of  its  fate  could  he  obtained ; hut  at  last 
it  was  ascertained  that  Sir  John  had  passed  through  Lancaster  Sound 
{refer  to  map,  p.  19),  and  explored  the  watere  west  of  it  till  his  ships 
were  caught  in  the  ice  off  King  William’s  Land.  Here  he  died.  The 
ice  not  breaking  up,  the  survivors,  after  remaining  thei’e  nineteen 
months,  abandoned  their  ships  and  tried  to  make  their  way  to  the  near- 
est settlements.  But  their  strength  failed,  and  the  last  of  the  party  per- 
ished from  exhaustion  near  the  mouth  of  the  Back  River. 

The  route  usually  pursued  hy  navigators  who  have  sought  to  reach 
the  pole  is  that  shown  in  the  above  engraving.  This  was  the  region 
explored  by  Dr.  Kane,  two  of  whose  party  discovered  what  they  sup- 
posed to  he  an  open  polar  sea;  hy  Hayes,  who  surveyed  800  miles  of 
coast ; by  Hall,  of  the  Polaris,  who  wintered  in  a higher  latitude  than 
any  of  his  predecessors ; by  Nares,  in  the  Alert,  whose  officers,  Markham 
and  Parr,  in  1876  attained  a still  more  northerly  point  (83°  20'),  only  400 
miles  from  the  North  Pole ; and  by  Greely,  of  the  Proteus,  who  person- 
ally explored  the  interior  of  Grinnell  Land,  and  wrested  from  England 
the  honor  of  “ the  farthest  north,”  when,  in  1882,  his  officers,  Lockwood 
and  Brainerd,  reached  a point  on  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland 
(Lockwood  I.)  in  the  highest  latitude  (83°  24')  yet  attained  hy  man. 

Grlaciers. — Greenland  abounds  in  Glaciers,  which  originate 
in  its  vast  fields  of  snow.  Subjected  to  the  pressure  of  their  own 
mass  and  to  alternate  surface  meltings  and  freezings,  these  great 
deposits  of  snow  are  converted  into  seas  of  ice,  solid  yet  capable 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  irregularities  of  their  channels.  The 
great  Humboldt  Glacier  extends  along  the  coast  for  fifty  miles. 

On  glaciers,  consult  Le  Conte's  ‘■'■Elements  of  Geology," p.  43. 

Icebergs. — Pushed  on  by  the  masses  behind  them,  the  gla- 
ciers slowly  creep  down  into  the  Arctic  waters.  Here  they  are 
undermined  hy  the  waves,  till  immense  mountains  of  ice  become 
detached  hy  their  own  weight  and  fall  into  the  sea. 

Thus  are  formed  Icebergs  of  incredible  size,  sometimes  several 
miles  in  length  and  200  feet  high.  Seven-eighths  of  their  mass 
being  under  water,  they  must  in  some  cases  weigh  millions  of 
tons.  Floating  with  the  current  through  Davis  Strait  into  the 
Atlantic,  they  sometimes  come  into  collision  with  passing  vessels. 
They  gradually  melt,  and  before  reaching  latitude  40°  disappear. 
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DIYISIOlSrs  OF  JN'OETH  AMEEIOA. 

Political  Divisions.— The  political  divisions  of  North 
America  will  be  described  in  the  following  order: — I.  Danish 
America.  II.  Alaska.  III.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  New- 
foundland. lY.  The  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  Y. 
Mexico.  YI.  Central  America.  YII.  The  West  Indies. 

DANISH  AMERICA. 

Danish  America  belongs  to  Denmark,  a kingdom  of  Europe 
whose  people  are  called  Danes.  It  consists  of  the  islands  of 
Greenland  and  Iceland. 

GREENLAND. — Greenland  is  either  one  large  island  or  a 
group  of  islands  bridged  together  with  ice.  How  far  north  it 
extends,  is  unknown.  The  interior  is  unexplored.  A little  barley 
and  a few  garden-vegetables  are  raised  in  the  south. 

Inhabitants. — There  are  about  300  European  inhabitants, 
mostly  Danes.  The  natives  are  Esquimaux  or  half-breeds,  who 
subsist  by  fishing  and  seal-hunting.  Those  in  the  south  have  given 
up  their  wandering  habits,  and  embraced  Christianity.  Their 
villages  extend  along  the  western  coast  northward  from  Cape 
Farewell.  Danish  directors  govern  the  several  districts. 

Consult  Dr.  Hayes"' s Land  of  Desolation,"  p.  26. 

Commerce. — All  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a Danish  com- 
pany, and  its  profits  go  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  Grain,  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  firewood,  are  sent  out,  and  distributed  to  the 
people  in  exchange  for  dried  unsalted  cod  (called  stockfish),  seal 
and  reindeer  skins,  and  whale  and  seal  oil. 

History. — Why  is  this  icy  region  called  Greenland?  It  received 
the  name  900  years  ago,  because  the  southern  part  looked  green  and 
fertile  to  the  first  comers  from  Iceland.  The  climate  was  then  much 
milder  than  at  present,  and  vegetation  was  more  abundant.  Settlers 
were  attracted  from  Iceland,  and  at  one  time  Greenland  contained  flour- 
ishing farms  and  villages.  But  pestilence,  attacks  of  the  Esquimaux, 
and  a hostile  fleet  from  Europe,  soon  destroyed  the  colonists,  and  in  the 
time  of  Columbus  little  was  known  in  Europe  of  this  northern  land. 

ICELAND,  160  miles  east  of  Greenland,  is  about  equal  in 
size  to  Ohio.  The  greater  part  is  uninhabitable,  being  covered 
with  glaciers,  lava-fields,  and  rough  mountain-masses.  The  island 
was  evidently  upheaved  by  volcanic  action ; and  several  volcanoes, 
including  Mt.  Hecla,  still  from  time  to  time  have  violent  erup- 
tions, sending  forth  rivers  of  lava.  A hundred  geysers  (gi'sers), 
or  high-spouting  springs  of  boiling  water,  within  a circuit  of  two 
miles,  are  a great  curiosity. 

Productions,  Exports,  etc.  — Pasturage  is  abundant. 
Sheep  and  cattle  are  the  chief  dependence.  The  people  barter 
wool,  woolen  stockings  and  mittens,  stock-fish,  Iceland  moss,  and 
eider-down,  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  such  few  luxuries  as 
they  can  afford.  The  trade  is  mostly  with  Denmark  and  Scotland. 

Vast  numbers  of  eider-ducks  frequent  Iceland.  The  down  collected 
from  their  nests  is  much  valued  for  its  softness  and  warmth.  It  is 
exported  in  three-pound  halls,  a little  larger  than  an  orange. 

Six  hundred  miles  east  of  Iceland  is  Norway,  a country  of  northern 
Europe.  Its  people  in  old  times  were  great  sea-rovers,  and  they  first 
settled  Iceland  a thousand  years  ago.  The  Icelanders  are  honest  and 
hospitable.  They  still  speak  the  old  Norse  language.  Almost  every 
one  can  read  and  write. 

By  a new  constitution  granted  to  the  Icelanders  in  1874,  they  are 
invested  with  the  right  of  making  their  own  laws  and  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  island. 


Eeykiavik  igri'ke-g-vik) — steam-town,  so  called  from  the  hot 
springs  near  it)  is  the  capital  of  Iceland.  It  is  a collection  of 
one-story  wooden  houses,  but  has  a college  and  a public  library. 

ALASKA. 

Alaska,  now  an  organized  territory,  forms  nearly  one-sixth  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  bought  in  1867  from  Russia,  to  which 
the  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  Behring  Strait  belongs. 

In  the  south  are  forests  of  large  trees,  and  garden -vegetables 
can  be  raised.  Timber  and  ice  are  exported  ; but  the  chief  im- 
portance of  Alaska  is  derived  from  its  gold  deposits,  its  fisheries, 
and  its  furs.  Great  numbers  of  fur-seals  and  sea-otters  are  captured. 

The  Aleutian  {arleu' she-gn)  Islands,  which  belong  to  Alaska, 
are  volcanic.  They  are  inhabited  by  the  Aleuts,  an  uncivilized 
people  of  the  Mongolian  race,  similar  to  the  Esquimaux. 

Review  Questions. — What  lands  approach  nearest  to  the  North  Pole  ? De- 
scribe the  shape  of  North  America.  In  what  does  North  America  surpass 
the  other  Grand  Divisions  ? Which  of  the  five  races  is  not  represented 
among  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  ? What  race  is  most  largely 
represented  ? To  what  race  did  the  original  inhabitants  belong  ? 

To  which  of  the  five  races  do  most  of  the  Greenlanders  belong  ? Describe  the 
roving  tribes  of  Esquimaux.  In  what  parts  of  northern  North  America 
are  volcanoes  ? For  what  is  Alaska  chiefly  valuable  ? For  what,  Ice- 
land ? Describe  the  route  usually  followed  by  Arctic  explorers.  Give 
an  account  of  McClure’s  expedition.  Of  Sir  John  Franklin’s. 

On  what  do  the  numerous  birds  of  the  Arctic  regions  live  ? What  makes 
Alaska  warmer  than  Labrador  ? Whfit  grow  in  Iceland  ? What  is  the 
chief  place  in  Alaska  ? In  Iceland  ? How  are  glaciers  formed  ? Ice- 
bergs ? Describe  the  Gulf  Stream.  Write  a composition  on  the  Arctic 
Regions. 


Britisk  Possessions. — Great  Britain,  one  of  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe,  has  large  possessions  in  North  America.  These 
consist  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland, 
the  Colony  of  Balize  (bg-leez')  in  Central  America,  the  Bermudas, 
and  a number  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Area,  3,470,392  square  miles.  Population,  4,334,810. 

Extent. — Provinces. — The  Dominion  of  Canada  extends 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific.  It  is  inhabited  mainly  by  people  of  British 
descent  and  emigrants  from  Great  Britain. 

Canada  embraces  seven  provinces,  besides  the  District  of 
Keewa'tin,  and  the  vast  Northwest  and  Northeast  Territories, 
the  former  including  the  Districts  of  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  Athabasca.  The  provinces  are  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

Government. — The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the 
British  sovereign,  represented  by  the  Governor-General,  whom 
that  sovereign  appoints.  The  Governor-General  acts  under  the 
advice  of  a Privy  Council  selected  by  himself.  The  law-making 
power  resides  in  a Parliament,  composed  of  a Senate  and  a House 
of  Commons.  Senators  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  the  peojDle. 

The  affairs  of  each  province  are  regulated  by  a Legislature  and 
a Lieutenant-Governor  appointed  by  the  Governor-General. 

Ottawa,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  is  the  capital  of  the  Do- 
minion. Each  province  has,  besides,  its  own  seat  of  government. 
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MAP  QUESTIONS  ON  CANADA. 

{Refer  to  the  opposite  map,  and  to  maps  of  North  America,  pp.  19,  21.) 

Situation,  Boundaries.— In  what  part  of  North  America  is  the'  Do- 
minion  of  Canada  ? What  portion  of  the  Dominion  appears  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  opposite  map  ? In  the  lower  part  ? What  large  island 
represented  on  this  map  is  no  part  of  Canada  ? Through  what  lakes, 
and  what  part  of  them,  does  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  pass  ? Name  four  rivers  that  form  part  of  this  boundary. 

Elevation.— What  part  of  Canada  is  mountainous  ? What  province 
has  the  Kooky  Mountains  on  its  eastern  boundary  ? Is  Ontario  mainly 
a plateau  or  a low  plain  {map,  p.  21)  ? Which  is  Quebec  ? New  Bruns- 
wick? Nova  Scotia?  What  ridge  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Quebec  ? To  what  physical  division  does  Keewatin  belong  ? Alberta  ? 

Latitude,  Longitude,  etc.— What  parallel  of  latitude  traverses  the 
southern  part  of  Canada  ? Going  west  from  the  Atlantic  on  parallel  50° 
N.,  what  divisions  of  Canada  would  you  successively  cross  ? Which  is 
farther  east,  Ottawa  or  Washington  ? Does  the  sun  rise  first  at  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  or  Washington  ? Does  the  sun  set  at  Washington  before  or 
after  it  sets  at  Toronto  ? 

Eivers.— Name  the  largest  river  of  Canada.  Which  is  the  most 
important  river  commercially  ? St.  L.  Why  ? Describe  the  St.  Law- 
rence. To  what  river-system  do  the  streams  of  Quebec  belong  ? What 
river  fiows  between  Quebec  and  Ontario  ? Describe  the  Ottawa  Eiver. 
The  Saguenay  {sag-e-nay').  What  river  separates  Ontario  from  Keewa- 
tm  ? What  rivers  form  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Athabasca  ? 

Lakes. — What  province  has  four  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  its  boundary  ? 
Which  is  the  largest  lake  on  the  boundary  of  Ontario  ? What  arm  of 
Lake  Huron  indents  the  shore  of  Ontario  ? What  river  connects  the 
Lake  of  theW^oods  with  Lake  W^innipeg?  Describe  Lake  W^innipeg. 
What  two  lakes  are  connected  with  Lake  Winnipeg  ? 

Miscellaneous. — Which  province  of  Canada  extends  farthest  south  ? 
Farthest  north  ? Farthest  east  ? Farthest  west  ? What  natural  divi- 
sion does  Nova  Scotia  form  ? In  what  direction  is  Manitoba  from  Nova 
Scotia  ? Ontario  from  Quebec  ? Keewatin  from  Ontario  ? Which  prov- 
ince has  the  largest  lake  commerce  ? 

Which  of  the  seven  provinces  is  the  largest  ? The  smallest  ? Which 
border  on  the  Atlantic  and  its  arms  ? On  the  St.  Lawrence  ? Which 
borders  on  the  Pacific  ? Which  are  inland  ? On  what  waters  can  you 
sail  from  Toronto  to  Fredericton  ? What  two  ports  are  connected  with 
Liverpool  by  steamers  ? 


I 

THE  CANADIAN  TERRITORIES. 

How  distinguished.— Canada  embraces  vast  territories 
once  owned  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  purchased  of  it 
by  the  Dominion  in  1869.  The  District  of  KeewaTin  borders 
Hudson  Bay  on  the  west ; and  the  region  formerly  called  Rupert’s 
Land,  east  of  Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay,  is  now  distinguished 
as  Northeast  Territory. 

Northwest  Territories. — In  the  vast  region  known  as 
the  Northwest  Territories,  extending  northwest  from  Manitoba  to 
Alaska,  four  new  districts  have  recently  been  erected — Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca.  These  consist  of  prairie- 
land  and  afford  excellent  pasturage.  North  of  them  are  extensive 
forests.  The  .white  inhabitants  are  as  yet  outnumbered  by  the 
Indians,  of  whom  the  Blackfeet  are  the  most  powerful. 

Furs  are  the  great  product  of  the  Canadian  territories,  which 
furnish  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  supply.  The  Hudson  Bay  Com*- 
pany  has  carried  on  the  fur-trade  in  this  region  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  still  maintains  numerous  “ Forts”  and  “Houses”.  To 
these  stations,  supplies  of  fire-arms,  hardware,  cotton  goods,  tobac- 
co, etc.,  are  sent  out,  by  boats  in  summer,  and  on  dog-sleds  in 


winter ; and  there  they  are  exchanged  by  resident  traders  for  the 
skins  of  martens,  minks,  beavers,  foxes,  etc.,  brought  in  by  the 
trappers,  who  are  mostly  Indians  and  half-breeds. 

Fort  Garry,  in  Manitoba,  in  consequence  of  its  railroad  connec- 
tion, has  become  the  headquarters  of  the  Company.  York  Fac- 
tory, or  Fort  York,  formerly  the  most  important  post,  is  accessible 
to  vessels  only  during  two  months  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the 
ice  in  Hudson  Bay. 

Consult  Robinson'' s “Great  Fur  Land,’’’'  p.  326. 

Map  Questions.— To  what  do  the  Northwest  Territories  and  Keewatin 
extend  on  the  north  ? On  the  south  ? What  large  river  traverses  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboia  ? Describe  the  Saskatchewan.  What 
river  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg  ? Describe  the  Nelson  River.  What 
post  is  at  its  mouth  ? Describe  the  Peace  River,  the  favorite  abode  of  the 
beaver.  What  railroad  crosses  Assiniboia  ? How  is  Battleford  situated  ? Re- 
gina ? Prince  Albert  ? Mention  some  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  posts. 


THE  CANADIAN  PROVINCES. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  the  largest  of  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces, is  also  the  most  mountainous  and  the  richest  in  mineral 
treasures.  Gold  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities,  especially 
in  the  valley  of  the  Fraser  River.  Veins  of  silver,  copper,  and 
lead,  have  been  found.  Coal  abounds  on  Vancouver  Island,  whence 
it  is  exported  to  California. 

Climate,  Exports. — The  climate  is  moist  on  the  coast,  and 
mild  for  a country  so  far  north.  The  principal  exports  are  gold, 
coal,  furs,  forest-products,  which  are  carried  even  to  Australia,  and 
fish,  with  which  the  coasts  and  rivers  are  alive. 

ViCTOKiA,  on  Vancouver  Island,  is  the  capital.  Vancouver 
was  an  English  navigator,  Avho  discovered  the  island  and  explored 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  for  9,000  miles. 

Map  Questions. — Bound  British  Columbia.  What  kind  of  a coast  has 
it  ? Describe  the  Fraser  River.  Through  what  strait  does  the  international 
boundary  pass  ? Describe  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  {hoo-ahn'  day  foo'kah). 
What  waters  separate  Vancouver  Island  from  the  mainland  ? Describe  the 
situation  of  Victoria.  Of  New  Westminster. 

Can  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  grow  in  British  Columbia  {see  Physical  Map,  p. 
21)  ? Can  wheat  or  corn  be  raised  there  ? In  which  physical  divisions  of 
North  America  is  British  Columbia  ? 

MANITOBA  lies  mainly  in  the  same  rich  prairie  tract  which 
traverses  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca.  It  contains  some  of  the 
best  wheat-lands  in  the  world.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit, 
and  wheat  is  the  staple  crop. 

Inhabitants,  etc. — Among  the  inhabitants  are  emigrants 
from  Ontario,  as  well  as  from  Russia  and  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Manitoba  is  connected  by  railway  with  the  railroad  system 
of  the  United  States.  Steamers  ply  on  the  Red  River,  the  Assini- 
boine.  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  Saskatchewan. 

Winnipeg,  “the  Gate  City  of  the  Northwest,”  is  the  capital. 

Manitoba  derives  its  name  from  Lake  Manitoba,  one  of  a sj^stem 
of  lakes  called  by  the  Sioux,  or  Dakota  Indians,  “ Minne  topa,”  the  four 
waters." 

Map  Questions. — Bound  Manitoba.  By  what  rivers  is  Manitoba  drained  ? 
Into  what  does  the  Red  River  empty  ? Describe  the  Assiniboine.  How  is 
Winnipeg  situated  ? What  fort  is  near  it  ? What  makes  Fort  Garry  impor- 
tant ? What  railroad  is  to  pass  near  Winnipeg  ? Is  Manitoba  nearer  the 
North  Pole  or  the  equator  ? Is  it  nearer  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  ? What 
is  the  shape  of  Manitoba  ? What  is  its  length,  measured  by  the  scale  of  miles 
on  the  map  ? What  is  its  width  ? Draw  its  outline  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

In  what  direction  is  Ontario  from  Manitoba  ? Bound  Ontario. 
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ONTARIO  is  the  most  populous  of  the  Canadian  provinces. 
The  north  is  a forest  region,  thinly  inhabited  by  Indians ; the 
settled  portion  is  in  the  southeast.  The  fertile  peninsula  between 
hakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  has  been  called  “the  Garden  of 
Canada".  xVgriculture  is  the  leading  pursuit,  and  wheat  is  the 
staple  product. 

Canals. — To  enable  vessels  to  pass  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario  notwithstanding  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  Welland  Canal 
has  been  constructed.  Canals  have  also  been  built  around  the 
rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  is  thus  made  a highway 
of  commerce  from  the  lakes  to  the  ocean. 


eminent  of  the  provinces.  How  did  the  Dominion  acquire  its  territories  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  of  the  recently  erected 
districts.  How  is  the  fur-trade  carried  on  ? Where  are  the  headquarters 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  ? 

Describe  British  Columbia.  What  minerals  does  it  contain  ? Describe  the 
climate.  Mention  the  principal  exports.  What  is  the  capital  ? Describe 
Manitoba.  What  does  the  name  mean  ? What  is  the  leading  occupation  ? 
The  staple  crop  ? The  capital  ? Give  an  account  of  the  inhabitants.  Of 
the  commercial  facilities. 

Describe  Ontario.  What  is  the  leading  pursuit  ? The  staple  ? What  canals 
are  in  Ontario  ? What  is  effected  by  means  of  these  canals  ? What  is  a 
canal  ? How  do  boats  ascend  and  descend  canals  ? Name  three  cities 
of  Ontario.  What  cities  are  connected  by  the  Rideau  Canal  ? Describe 
Ottawa.  Of  what  is  Toronto  the  site  ? 


A canal  is  a watercourse  in  a channel  dug  for  the  passage  of  boats, 
generally  from  one  body  of  water  to  another  of  a different  level.  In 
this  case,  it  is  huilt  in  sections,  each  level  throughout,  but  of  a different 
elevation  from  those  next  to  it.  Between  these  levels  are  locks,  or  apart- 
ments having  at  each  end  gates  provided  with  valves. 

Water  always  finds  its  level.  When,  therefore,  a boat  is  descending 
the  canal,  the  lock  having  heen  filled  with  water  from  the  upper  level, 
tlie  hoat  entere  it.  The  upper  gates  are  then  closed,  and  the  valves  in 
the  lower  gate  opened ; when  the  water  gradually  flows  out,  and  the 
boat  sinks  with  it  to  the  lower  level.  In  ascending,  the  lower  gates 
being  open,  the  hoat  enters,  and  the  gates  are  closed  behind  it.  The 
valves  in  the  upper  gates  being  then  opened,  the  water  gradually  flows 
into  the  lock  and  raises  the  boat  to  the  upper  level. 

Cities. — Ontario  contains  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Domin- 
ion. The  government  buildings  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 


Parliament-House,  Ottawa. 

city  ; the  lumber-trade  is  its  main  source  of  wealth.  Ottawa  is  at 
one  end  of  the  Rideau  {re-do')  Canal,  which  connects  the  Ottawa 
River  with  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  busy  port  of  Kingston. 

Toronto,  a commercial  and  manufacturing  city,  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  and  the  site  of  a flourishing  university. 

Map  Questions. — Which  end  of  the  Welland  Canal  is  the  higher  ? What 
falls  belong  partly  to  Ontario  ? What  river  of  Ontario  is  named  from  an  ani- 
mal found  in  the  forests  ? Describe  the  Thames  {temz)  River.  What  took 
place  on  this  river?  The  battle  of  the  Thames  {October  5,  1813),  in  which  the 
British  were  defeated  by  General  Harrison,  and  the  Indian  chief  Tecumseh  was 
slain. — {Consult  Tossing' s Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1812,"  p.  553.) 

Which  states  of  the  United  States  are  nearest  to  Ontario  ? How  is  Ot- 
tawa situated  ? Toronto  ? Kingston  ? Hamilton  ? Where  is  St.  Catharine’s, 
noted  for  its  mineral  springs  ? What  waters  are  on  the  boundaries  of  On- 
tario ? In  what  direction  is  Quebec  from  Ontario  ? Bound  Quebec. 

Questions. — What  possessions  has  the  British  Empire  in  North  America  ? 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ? Its  population  ?,  Its 
government  ? Its  capital  ? What  does  it  embrace  ? Describe  the  gov- 


QUEBEC  is  larger  and  more  hilly  than  Ontario.  Its  win- 
ters are  very  cold,  the  rivers  remaining  frozen  four  or  flve  months 
every  year.  The  southwestern  part  of  the  province  is  best  suited 
for  tillage.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  hay,  are  the  principal  crops.  Maple- 
sugar  is  made  in  large  quantities. 

Inhabitants,  etc. — Most  of  the  people  are  of  French  de- 
scent, speak  the  French  language,  and  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Here,  as  in  Ontario,  separate  public  schools  are 
maintained  for  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Forests  cover  much  of  the  surface.  The  timber-lands  are 
leased  by  the  Government  for  terms  of  years,  and  lumbering  is 
one  of  the  leading  pursuits.  Rafts  of  logs  fill  the 
coves  of  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Quebec  for  miles.  The 
f fisheries,  also,  are.  very  profitable. 

Cities. — Quebec,  the  oldest  city  of  Canada,  is  the 
capital  of  the  province.  The  upper  city,  built  on 
strongly-fortified  heights,  affords  grand  views  of  the 
St.  Lawrence ; the  lower  city,  at  the  base  of  the  bluff, 
is  the  business  part.  Quebec  is  a great  lumber-market 
and  a ship-building  port ; steamers  connect  it  with 
different  cities  of  the  British  Isles. 

Montreal,  the  largest  city  and  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  Canada  (population,  140,74:7),  is  distinguished 
for  its  handsome  churches — among  them  the  Cathe- 
dral now  building,  on  the  plan  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 
The  Yictoria  bridge  is  one  of  the  notable  structures  of 
Montreal.  It  forms  an  immense  iron  tube,  two  miles 
long,  through  which  the  cars  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way cross  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Map  Questions. — -What  lake  is  on  the  boundary  between  Quebec  and 
New  York  ? Between  Quebec  and  Vermont  ? Between  Quebec  and  Ontario  ? 
What  large  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  belongs  to  Quebec  ? Describe 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur  {shah-loor').  How  is  the  city  of  Quebec  situated  ? Montreal  ? 

At  the  junction  of  what  rivers  is  Three  Rivers,  important  for  its  lumber- 
trade  ? Describe  the  St.  Maurice  {mo-reece')  River.  What  river  is  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Champlain  ? What  falls  are  near  Quebec  ? What  place  is  opposite 
Ottawa  ? From  what  does  the  Restigouche  {res-te-goosh')  River,  noted  for  its 
salmon,  separate  Quebec  ? Bound  New  Brunswick. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  has  an  extensive  coast,  affording 
facilities  for  fishing,  ship-building,  and  commerce,  which  are  lead- 
ing occupations.  Lumber  and  the  products  of  the  fisheries  form 
the  principal  exports.  There  are  large  fields  of  bituminous  coal. 

Cities. — Fredericton,  the  capital,  carries  on  an  active  trade 
wdth  the  interior.  St.  John,  the  largest  city,  has  a commodious 
harbor  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  foreign  commerce.  It  w^as  founded 
by  loyalists  who  left  the  United  States  after  the  Revolution. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA,  the  peninsular  province,  is  vrell  provided 
with  harbors.  Fishing  and  ship-building  are  favorite  pursuits. 
The  river- valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  various  grains  and  vege- 
tables. Excellent  coal,  iron-ore,  and  some  gold,  are  obtained  by 
mining. 

The  Bay  of  Fimdy  is  remarkable  for  its  high  tides.  The 
waters  rush  in  from  the  ocean  so  rapidly  as  to  rise  a foot  in  five 
minutes,  and  often  overtake  swine  that  come  down  to  the  shore  to 
feed  on  shell-fish. 

Halifax,  the  capital,  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world. 
This  city  is  the  great  winter  port  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  chief 
British  naval  station  in  North  America. 

The  name  Nova  Scotia  means  New  Scotland;  but  the  peninsula  was 
first  peopled  by  the  French,  who  called  it  Aca'dia.  After  a long  strug- 
gle between  the  French  and  the  English,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter.  Several  thousand  of  the  French  residents,  hesitating  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  were  torn  from  their  homes  and  property,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  southern  colonies. — {Consult  Bancroft's  '^History  of  the 
United  States,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  202.) 

Cape  Breton  {hrit'un)  Island  is  attached  to  Nova  Scotia.  Here  was 
the  once  famous  stronghold  of  Louisburg. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  is  the  smallest  but  most 
thickly  settled  of  the  provinces.  Agriculture,  fishing,  and  ship- 
building, are  the  chief  occupations.  Oats  and  potatoes,  wheat  and 
barley,  are  the  most  important  crops.  A railroad  traverses  the 
island.  In  winter,  passengers  are  carried  over  to  New  Brunswick 
in  ice-boats  (across  what  strait?).  Charlottetown  is  the  capital. 

Map  Questions. — What  part  of  New  Brunswick  is  most  elevated  ? What 
is  the  principal  river  of  New  Brunswick  ? Describe  the  St.  John.  What  riv- 
er forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  Maine  ? Describe 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  How'  is  Fredericton  situated  ? St.  John  ? What  capital 
is  in  the  same  latitude  as  St.  John  ? With  what  province  does  an  isthmus 
connect  New  Brunswick  ? 

Bound  Nova  Scotia.  How  is  Halifax  situated  ? Yarmouth  ? What 
capes  are  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  ? What  island  is  nearly  divided  by  an 
arm  of  the  ocean  ? In  what  province  is  Cape  Breton  included  ? Name  the 
island  province.  Describe  the  situation  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  What  is 
its  capital  ? How  is  Charlottetown  situated  ? Where  are  the  Magdalen  Isl- 
ands, inhabited  mostly  by  fishermen  of  French  descent  ? 


Early  History  of  Canada. — The  French  were  the  first  to 
settle  Canada.  They  called  it  New  France.  Cartier  (]car-te-ay') 
was  its  earliest  explorer  (1.534).  Champlain,  “the  Father  of  New 
France,”  founded  Quebec  in  1608,  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
penetrated  to  the  lake  since  called  by  his  name.  Jesuit  mission- 
aries soon  visited  different  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  and 
numerous  settlements  sprung  up. 

The  English  claimed  the  country  by  the  right  of  prior  discov- 
ery, and  a long  war  was  carried  on  with  the  French  for  its  posses- 
sion (1Y54-1763).  At  length  the  English  triumphed,  and  Canada 
has  ever  since  remained  in  their  hands. 

Canadian  Commerce. — Since  the  formation  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  in  1867,  by  the  union  of  the  provinces  under 
one  general  government,  important  internal  improvements  have 
been  undertaken.  The  Intercolonial  Railway,  connecting  the  in- 
terior with  the  ports  of  St.  John  and  Halifax,  has  greatly  increased 
the  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  now  links  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  will  develop  the  fertile  prairies  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west, as  well  as  the  mineral  resources  of  British  Columbia. 


The  settled  parts  of  the  Dominion  are  traversed  by  numerous 
railways.  In  the  tonnage  of  her  vessels,  Canada  is  surpassed  only 
by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Norway.  Her  trade  is 
mainly  with  the  first  two  countries. 


Labrador  on  the  mainland  is  attached,  is  a colony  of  Great  Britain. 
Dense  fogs  prevail  on  the  coasts.  Copper  is  the  chief  mineral. 

Nine  tentlis  of  the  people  are  interested  in  the  cod,  seal,  her- 
ring, and  salmon  fisheries.  The  neighboring  waters  are  the  best 
fishing-grounds  in  the  world.  Hundreds  of  vessels  frequent  the 
Grand  Bank,  wliich  is  the  resort  of  myriads  of  codfish. 

St.  John’s,  the  capital,  exports  fish  and  fisli-oil. 

Map  Questions. — Describe  the  situation  of  Newfoundland.  Mention  its 
three  principal  capes.  How  is  St.  John’s  situated  ? The  Bay  of  Exploits  ? 
The  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  ? Which  way  is  Labrador  from  Newfoundland  ? New- 
foundland is  the  terminus  of  submarine  telegraph  cables  that  cross  the  Atlantic ; 
why  are  they  brought  to  this  island  instead  of  more  important  points  ? 

Questions. — State  what  you  know  about  the  Province  of  Quebec.  About 
its  inhabitants.  About  lumbering  in  Quebec.  Describe  the  capital. 
What  is  the  largest  city  ? Describe  Montreal.  What  are  leading  pursuits 
in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  ? Its  principal  exports  ? What  is 
the  chief  mineral  ? The  capital  ? The  largest  city  ? Describe  St.  John. 
Name  the  peninsular  province.  What  are  leading  occupations  in  Nova  Scotia  ? 
What  are  the  chief  agricultural  and  mineral  products  ? What  is  the  capi- 
tal ? Describe  Halifax.  What  is  remarkable  about  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ? 
Relate  the  story  of  the  Acadians.  Which  is  the  island  province  ? Tell 
all  you  know  about  Prince  Edward  Island. 

State  what  you  can  about  the  early  history  of  Canada  ; its  recent  railroad 
enterprises  ; its  commercial  rank.  Of  the  exports  of  Canada,  the  grain 
and  flour  are  mainly  from  what  province  ? Where  do  tlie  forest  products 
come  from  ? The  furs  ? The  fish  ? The  minerals  ? 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PROVINCES. 


Name. 

Square 

Miles. 
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in  1S81. 

Capital. 
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Capital  in ’81- 

Large.st 

Town. 

Brit.  Columbia. 

341,305 

49,459 

Victoria 

7,301 

Victoria 

Manitoba 

93,000 

65,954 

Winnipeg 

17,985 

Winnijreg 

Ontario 

130,000 

1,923,228 

Toronto 

86,415 

Toronto 

Quebec 

188,688 

1,359,027 

Quebec 

62,446 

Montreal 

New  Brunswick 

27,174 

321,238 

Fredericton 

6,218 

St.  John  i 

Nova  Scotia. . . . 

20,907 

410,572 

Halifax 

36,100 

Halifax  ! 

Prince  Edward. 

2,133 

108,891 

Charlottet’n 

11,485 

Charlottet’n  ■ 

j 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Area,  including  Alaska,  3,657,009  square  miles.  Population,  about  60,250,000. 

Situation. — Extent.  — The  United  States  (exclusive  of 
Alaska,  already  described)  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  North 
America.  It  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Its  greatest  length,  across  the  continent  from  Cape  Cod,  is  about 
2,800  miles.  Its  greatest  width,  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Texas  to  Canada,  is  about  1,600  miles.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  country  of  the  New  World, 
and  in  wealth,  importance,  and  enlightenment,  ranks  with  the 
great  powers  of  the  Eastern  Continent. 

Advantages. — The  United  States,  lying  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  has  a climate  most  favorable  for 
developing  fertility  in  the  soil,  and  industry  in  the  people.  Its 
extent  and  variety  of  surface  insure  a variety  of  productions. 

The  numerous  indentations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  afford  good 
harbors  where  they  are  most  needed  for  foreign  commerce.  Navi- 
gable rivers  open  markets  to  the  interior,  and  with  the  Great  Lakes 
on  the  border  furnish  admirable  facilities  for  domestic  trade.  The 
descent  in  many  streams,  as  they  break  from  the  highlands  on 
their  way  to  the  ocean,  supplies  abundant  water-power  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Finally,  its  vast  coal-fields,  its  iron  widely 
distributed,  its  copper  and  lead,  and  the  rich  deposits  of  gold  and 
silver  in  its  mountainous  regions,  make  the  United  States  a treas- 
ury of  mineral  wealth. 

Inhabitants. — A hundred  years  ago  the  United  States  had 
less  than  3,000,000  inhabitants ; now  it  has  more  than  50,000,000. 
No  other  country  has  ever  increased  in  population  so  rapidly. 
The  wilderness  has  given  place  to  thriving  farms ; small  hamlets 
have  grown  into  great  cities. 

Much  of  this  rapid  growth  is  due  to  immigration.  Thousands, 
attracted  by  the  superior  advantages  of  the  United  States,  have 
flocked  thither  from  the  Old  World,  particularly  from  Ireland  and 
Germany.  Nearly  one-seventh  of  the  population  are  of  foreign 


birth.  The  Mongolian  race  is  represented  by  a large  number  of 
Chinese,  who  have  found  their  way  mainly  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  native  stock  is  principally  of  English  descent. 

The  population  includes  about  6,580,000  colored  persons  and  380,000 
Indians.  Most  of  the  former  live  in  the  South,  and  were  slaves  till  1865, 
when  slavery  was  abolished.  Some  of  the  Indians  have  become  civil- 
ized, but  the  greater  part  keep  together  in  tribes  and  preserve  in  some 
degree  their  wild  habits.  They  live  in  the  most  thinly-settled  regions, 
where  lands  have  been  reserved  to  them  by  the  Government.  From 
time  to  time  difficulties  arise,  which  lead  to  Indian  wars. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  country  is  the  most  densely  peopled.  The 
present  center  of  population  is  marked  on  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
p.  31.  It  will  he  found  in  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky,  much  nearer 
to  the  eastern  coast  than  to  the  western. 

Education.  — Liberal  provision  is  made  by  almost  every 
state,  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Common  schools  are 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  in  some  cases  high  schools 
and  academies,  besides  normal  schools  for  preparing  teachers.  For 
imparting  a higher  education,  there  are  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  colleges,  two  hundred  of  which  are  exclusively  for  women. 

Religion. — There  is  no  established  church.  Freedom  of  re- 
ligious belief  and  worship  is  secured  to  all. 

How  composed. — The  United  States  is  composed  of  thirty- 
eight  States,  ten  Territories,  and  one  District.  Each  state  is  a 
republic,  and  regulates  its  own  local  affairs— makes  and  executes 
its  own  laws,  levies  taxes,  controls  its  militia  except  when  they  are 
in  the  service  of  the  General  Government,  etc. 

Questions.— How  is  the  United  States  situated  ? Between  what  does  it  ex- 
tend ? What  is  its  greatest  length  ? Its  greatest  width  ? Enumerate 
the  advantages  that  the  United  States  possesses.  Which  coast  is  most 
indented  ? {See  map,  p.  31.)  Mention  some  of  the  bodies  of  water  that 
indent  the  eastern  coast.  Name  eight  lakes  that  lie  on  the  northern 
boundary.  Name  eight  of  the  large  rivers.  On  what  body  of  water  is 
the  coast-line  longest  ? 

What  is  the  population  of  the  United  States  ? Show  how  it  has  grown.  To 
what  is  much  of  this  growth  due  ? Who  are  included  in  the  population  ? 
What  part  is  the  most  thickly  inhabited  ? What  provision  is  made  for 
education  ? What  is  allowed  in  religious  matters  ? Of  what  is  the  United 
States  composed  ? What  is  each  state  ? What  powers  does  each  state 
exercise  ? 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  HISTORY. 

The  General  Government. — The  United  States,  formed 
by  the  union  of  thirty-eight  states,  is  a Federal  Republic.  Federal 
means  united  under  a compact. 

The  Federal  or  General  Government  regulates  all  affairs  that 
belong  to  the  nation  at  large;  such  as  maintaining  an  army  and  a 
navy,  declaring  vpar,  defending  the  country,  concluding  treaties, 
regulating  foreign  commerce,  coining  money,  etc. 

The  Constitution. — The  government  is  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  established 
in  1Y88.  This  instrument  recognizes  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment : the  Legislative,  which  makes  the  laws ; the  J udicial,  which 
interprets  the  laws ; and  the  Executive,  which  executes  the  laws. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  Congress,  which  meets  at  Wash- 
ington every  year,  on  the  first  Monday  of  December.  Congress  consists 
of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  former 
is  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature 
for  terms  of  six  years.  The  representatives  are  elected  by  the  people  for 
terms  of  two  years,  the  number  from  each  state  being  proportioned  to  its 
population. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  are  established  by  Congress.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a President,  who,  with  a Vice-Presi- 
dent, is  elected  every  four  years  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people. 

The  state  Governments  are  like  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  form.  Each  state  has  its  own  Constitution.  The  states 
are  generally  divided  into  Counties,  and  the  counties  into  Town- 
ships. 

In  most  of  the  states  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a Governor,  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  a Secretary  of  State,  a Comptroller  or  Treasurer, 
an  Attorney-General,  and  a Superintendent  of  Schools,  all  of  whom  are 
generally  elected  by  the  people.  Some  of  the  states  have,  besides,  an 
Auditor,  a Land  Commissioner,  and  other  executive  officers. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a legislature  of  two  houses,  called 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  Assembly,  or  House  of 
Delegates  ; the  members  of  these  houses  are  also  elected  by  the  people. 

The  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  courts  variously  named.  The 
judges  are  generally  elected  by  the  people,  but  in  some  cases  appointed 
by  the  Governor  or  the  Legislature. 

The  Territories  are  under  the  control  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. When  a government  is  provided  for  a territory,  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  organized.  The  President  appoints  the  Gov- 
ernor, Secretary,  and  Judges,  while  the  legislature  is  chosen  by  the 
inhabitants  The  laws  made  by  the  territorial  legislatures  are  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  Congress. 

Each  territory  is  represented  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress 
by  one  delegate,  who  is  entitled  to  speak  on  matters  pertaining  to 
his  territory,  but  not  to  vote.  Territories  are  admitted  as  states 
when  they  have  a sufficient  number  of  inhabitants. 

Historical  Facts.  — The  United  States  was  originally 
formed  of  thirteen  British  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  in 
1T7G  declared  their  independence  of  the  mother-country.  Great 
Britain  claimed  the  right  of  taxing  them,  though  they  were  not 
represented  ih  the  British  Parliament ; and  attempts  to  enforce 
this  claim  brought  on  the  Revolutionary  War  (1775-1783).  The 
Americans  were  successful,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  United 
States  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west,  and  as  far 
south  as  Florida  {see  map  in  the  opposite  columni) 

The  country  has  since  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  Florida,  and  Texas ; of  Oregon  (including. 


besides  the  present  state,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  part  of  Mon- 
tana), relinquished  to  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain  in  1846 ; 
and  of  large  tracts  ceded  and  sold  by  Mexico  (see  the  map  helow). 

Questions. — Why  is  the  United  States  called  a Federal  Bepublic?  What 
. matters  are  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government  ? What  instrument 
provides  for  the  administration  of  the  government  ? How  many  branches 
are  recognized  ? In  what  body  is  the  legislative  power  vested  ? Of  what 
does  Congress  consist  ? How  is  the  Senate  composed  ? The  House  of 
Representatives  ? In  what  is  the  judicial  power  vested  ? By  whom  are 
the  judges  appointed  ? In  whom  is  the  executive  power  vested  ? 

Describe  the  state  governments.  Into  what  are  the  states  generally  divided  ? 
When  is  a territory  said  to  be  organized?  What  territorial  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  President  ? By  whom  is  the  legislature  chosen  ? How 
are  the  territories  represented  in  Congress  ? How  was  the  United  States 
originally  formed  ? What  was  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  ? At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  how  far  did  the  United  States  extend? 
What  additions  have  since  been  made  ? 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  STATES. 


The  thirty-eight  states  may  be  arranged,  according  to  their 
situation  and  similarity  of  characteristics,  in  seven  groups : — 


New  England 
States. 


Middle  Atlantic 
States. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut. 

' New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 

Florida, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi,  " 
Louisiana, 

Texas, 

Arkansas  (saw), 
Tennessee. 


r Kentucl^, 

Central  States.  I Missouri, 

[ Kansas. 


Southern  States, 


North  Central  States. 


Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

I'owa, 

Minnesota, 

Nebraska. 


Rocky  Mountain  State.  Colorado. 

f Oregon, 

Pacific  States.  ] California, 
I Nevada. 


TERRITORIES. 

Dakota.  In  North  Central  group. 
Washington, 

I'daho,  Grouped  with 

Montana,  the  Pacific  States 

Wyo'ming,  ■ and  the 

Utah,  Rocky  Mountain 

New  Mexico,  State.. 

Arizona. 

Indian.  Unorganized;  treated  with 
the  Southern  States. 
Alaska.  Organized ; shown  on  Map 
of  North  America. 


District  of  Columbl\. 


Map  showing  the  Original  Territory  of  the  United  States  and 
Subsequent  Acquisitions. 


TiMr  (When  it  Is  noon  at  Washl'ngton.and) 
I imt  jg  hours  8 min.  P.  M.  at  Greenwich.! 


n-20 


11-40 
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MAP  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Befer  to  Table  on  p.  29  and  Map  on  pp.  30,  SI.) 

Name  the  six  New  England  States.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  are 
they  ? On  what  ocean  ? Name  the  seven  Middle  Atlantic  States.  In  what 
part  of  the  United  States  are  they  ? What  district  is  surrounded  by  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States  ? {See  small  map  in  loicer  left-hand  corner.)  What  city 
is  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? What  is  Washington  ? I'lie  capital  of  the 
United  States.  Find  Wasliington  on  the  large  map.  Describe  its  situation. 

Name  the  ten  Southern  States.  In  Avhat  part  of  the  United  States  are 
they  ? On  what  bodies  of  water  ? Which  of  the  Southern  States  are  east  of 
the  IMississippi  River  ? Which  are  west  of  the  Mississippi  ? Name  the  three 
Central  States.  In  what  part  of  the  country  do  they  lie  ? In  what  direction 
are  the  Central  States  from  the  Southern  States  ? 

Name  the  eight  North  Central  States.  What  part  of  the  United  States  do 
they  occupy  ? What  lakes  are  on  their  northern  border  ? Name  the  Rocky 
Mountain  State.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  Colorado  Qcol-o-rah' do)  ? 

In  what  direction  from  Washington  ? Mention  the  three  Pacific  States.  How 
are  they  situated  ? 

Name  the  ten  territories.  Which  partakes  offihe  character  of  the  Southern 
States  ? Which  is  most  like  the  North  Central  States  ? Which  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  United  States  ? How  is  Washinarton  Territorv  situated  ? 

How  are  the  six  remaining  ter- 
ritories situated  ? How  are  the 
state  capitals  distinguished  from 
other  cities  on  the  map  ? What 
four  capitals  are  in  about  the  same 
latitude  as  W ashington  City  ? In 
going  west  from  Washington  to 
the  Pacjfic,  through  what  states 
and  territories  would  you  pass  ? 

Difference  of  Time.— The 

figures  over  the  map  show  the 
time  at  places  on  the  several 
meridians,  when  it  is  noon  at 
Washington.  The  sun  is  then 
over  the  meridian  of  Washing- 
ton ; at  places  farther  east  it  is 
afternoon,  for  the  sun  has  passed 
their  meridian;  at  places  far- 
ther west  it  is  forenoon,  for  the 
sun  has  not  yet  reached  their 
meridian.  As  the  sun  appears 

to  move  360°  in  24  hours,  the  difference  of  time  is  1 hour  for  (-^  of  360°)  ^ 

15°,  or  4 minutes  for  every  degree.  When  it  is  noon  at  Washington, 
about  what  o’clock  is  it  at  Eastport,  Maine  ? At  Augusta,  Georgia  ? At 
San  Francisco  ? See  supplementary  pages  on  the  New  Standard  Time. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Agriculture,  on  which  dejicnds  the  supply  of  food  and  of 
many  articles  with  which  manufactures  and  commerce  have  to 
deal,  is  the  leading  branch  of  industry  in  the  United  States.  It 
employs  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  engaged  in  different 
occupations  throughout  the  country. 

Except  in  and  near  the  mountainous  sections,  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  is  for  the  most  part  remarkably  fertile — especially 
in  the  Mississippi  Yalley.  The  jueld  of  agricultural  products  is 
enormous ; after  home  wants  are  supplied,  large  quantities  remain 
for  export.  For  cotton  and  grain,  the  United  States  is  the  chief 
source  of  supply  to  countries  that  need  them. 

The  Physical  Map  of  the  United  States,  pp.  34,  35,  shows  the  regions 
specially  distinguished  for  important  agricultural  products. 

Indian  Corn,  or  maize,  is  the  most  valuable  grain-crop.  About 
1,936  millions  of  bushels  have  been  produced  in  a year.  Corn  is  fed 
in  large  quantities  to  hogs,  cattle,  and  horses,  and  is  also  used  in  the 


distillation  of  whisky.  It  is  believed  that  the  stalks  will  soon  be  made 
available  for  the  production  of  sugar.  Illinois  is  the  leading  corn  state. 

Wheat  is  the  second  grain-crop  in  value,  and  the  first  in  importance 
as  an  export.  The  product  has  exceeded  512  millions  of  bushels  in  a 
single  year.  The  prairie-lands  of  the  North  Central  States  and  of  Da- 
kota Territory  are  unsurpassed  in  richness,,  and  contain  some  wheat- 
farms  of  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  acres.  A hundred  reaping-ma- 
chines are  sometimes  owned  on  a single  farm,  each  of  which,  drawn  by 
three  horses  or  mules,  will  cut  fifteen  acres  a day  (see  engraving  below). 
The  superintendent,  with  two  assistants,  rides  on  horseback  along  the 
line,  ready  to  supply  hammers,  nuts,  screws,  etc.,  for  repairs.  The 
reaping-machines,  besides  cutting  the  wheat,  bind  it  in  bundles  and  toss 
it  on  the  ground.  Shockers  follow,  setting  up  the  bundles,  that  they 
may  ripen  before  threshing.— California  is  noted  for  the  fine  quality  of 
its  wheat ; in  1878, 1883,  and  1884,  it  produced  more  than  any  other  state. 

Oats  are  in  this  country  used  mostly  as  food  for  animals ; the  crop 
exceeds  that  of  wheat  in  quantity,  though  not  in  value.  Barley,  rye, 
buckwheat,  and  rice,  rank  next.  Barley  is  made  into  malt,  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer ; and  from  rye,  whisky  is  distilled. 
Rice  is  not  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  needs. 

Grass  and  Hay,  supporting  thousands  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  are 
of  prime  impoi’tance,  particularly  in  the  North,  Potatoes  are  also  a lead- 
ing northern  crop ; they  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  as  also 
are  wheat  and  corn.  In  the  South,  sweet-potatoes  are  a staple  product. 
Sugar-cane  is  raised  principally  in  Louisiana.  Parts  of  Georgia, 

Texas,  and  Florida,  produce 
the  cane  in  limited  quantities ; 
but  as  yet  the  United  States  has 
to  depend  mainly  on  foreign 
countries  for  its  supply  of  su- 
gar. Sorghum,  which  yields 
molasses  and  has  begun  to  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  is  largely  cultivated  in 
Missouri,  and  the  North  Central 
States,  especially  Minnesota. 

C otton  is  raised  in  the  South- 
ern States,  in  some  years  to  the 
extent  of  about  6i  million 
bales  of  450  pounds  each.  Tex- 
as has  lately  taken  the  lead  in 
the  production  of  this  staple. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  over  a 
large  extent  of  country,  but  in 
detached  districts  ; Kentucky,  Vii’ginia,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  and  Maryland,  are  great  tobacco-raising  states.  The  yearly 
crop  amounts  to  about  540  millions  of  pounds. 

Manufactures  afford  employment  to  nearly  one-third  as 
many  persons  as  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  manufacturing, 
machinery  is  generally  used ; and  this  is  moved  either  hy  water- 
wheels where  the  descent  in  a river  affords  sufficient  power,  or,  as 
is  more  usual  in  the  large  cities,  hy  steam. 

The  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  are 
great  seats  of  manufacturing  industry.  In  the  newly-settled  states 
and  in  the  South,  manufactures  receive  less  attention ; hut  they  are 
increasing  in  all  sections,  and  the  United  States  is  now  exporting 
various  manufactured  articles  which  it  formerly  imported. 

Flouring  and  grist-mill  products,  iron  and  iron  manufactures, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  lumber,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  leather, 
and  furniture,  are  among  the  principal  manufactures. 

Cluestions. — What  is  the  leading  branch  of  industry  in  the  United  States  ? 
What  proportion  of  the  whole  number  that  have  occupations  are  engaged 
in  agriculture  ? Describe  the  soil  and  its  yield.  For  what  products  is  the 
United  States  the  chief  source  of  supply  ? Which  is  the  most  valuable 
grain-crop  ? How  much  corn  has  been  produced  in  a year  ? What  use  is 
made  of  corn  ? Which  is  the  leading  corn  state  ? 
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Wliat  is  the  most  important  grain  for  export  ? How  large  has  the  product  of 
wheat  been  in  a single  year  ? Where-  are  rich  prairie-lands  ? Describe  a 
great  wheat-farm.  What  Pacific  state  is  noted  for  its  wheat  ? Mention 
what  you  know  about  the  oat-crop.  What  grains  rank  next  ? For  what 
are  large  quantities  of  barley  and  rye  used  ? What  makes  grass  and  hay 
of  great  importance  ? What  is  said  of  the  potato-crop  ? What  are  used 
in  manufacturing  starch  ? 

Where  is  sugar-cane  principally  produced  ? What  do  we  get  from  sorghum  ? 
Where  is  sorghum  raised  ? Where  is  the  cotton  region  ? How  much  cot- 
ton has  been  raised  in  some  years  ? What  state  has  lately  taken  the  lead 
in  producing  cotton  ? Where  is  tobacco  produced,  and  how  large  is  the 
crop  ? How  do  the  manufacturers  compare  in  number  with  those  engaged 
in  farming  ? How  is  machinery  moved  ? Give  an  account  of  manufac- 
turing industry  in  the  United  States. 


COMMERCE  AND  MINING. 

Foreign  Commerce. — Commerce  is  among  tlie  foremost 
industries  of  the  United  States.  In  foreign  commerce,  this  coun- 
try is  surpassed  only  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 

Of  the  exports,  about  half  go  to  Great  Britain.  Germany, 
France,  Canada,  and  Belgium,  take  the  greatest  portions  of  the 
remainder.  The  chief  exports  are  breadstuffs,  cotton,  provisions, 
petroleum,  tobacco,  live  cattle,  and  various  manufactures. 

Of  the  imports,  sugar,  which  is  the  largest,  comes  chiefly  from 
the  West’  Indies,  and  coffee  from  Brazil.  Cotton  and  woolen 
goods  are  imported  mainly  from  Great  Britain,  and  silk  dress 
goods  from  France.  Hides  we  get  from  South  America,  tea  from 
China  and  Japan,  and  tin  in  plates  from  England. 

American  vessels  carry  about  one-sixth  of  the  exports  and  imports, 
and  foreign  vessels  the  remainder.  About  half  of  the  foreign  commerce 
centers  at  New  York.  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  San  Francisco,*  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
divide  among  themselves  most  of  the  other  haK. 

Domestic  Commerce.— The  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  of  vast  magnitude.  The  cotton,  sugar,  etc.,  of 
the  South,  the  grain,  flour,  cattle,  and  packed  pork  of  the  West, 
the  lumber  of  the  forest  regions,  and  the  products  of  the  mines, 
are  supplied  to  the  thickly-settled  manufacturing  districts.  The 
latter  send  back  their  various  manufactures ; and  the  commercial 
cities  distribute  to  the  interior  the  imports  received  from  abroad. 

This  interchange  of  commodities  gives  rise  to  a vast  carrying- 
trade,  for  which  railroads,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  navigable  rivers, 
and  canals,  afford  facilities. 

Railroads,  bringing  the  interior  districts  within  reach  of 
markets,  have  done  much  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country. 
At  the  beginning  of  1887,  there  were  110,000  miles  of  railroad  in 
operation.  The  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  are  connected  by  rail,  and 
some  of  the  states  are  traversed  by  iron  roads  in  all  directions. 

Two  lines  connecting  at  Ogden,*  in  Utah,  link  the  Pacific  at  San 
Francisco  with  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha  (o'ma-haiv)  and  Council 
Bluffs.  Many  of  thfe  imports  brought  to  San  Francisco  in  steamers  from 
China  and  Japan  are  carried  east  over  these  roads. 

From  Council  Bluffs,  three  trunk  lines  extend  east,  through  Iowa 
and  Illinois,  to  Chicago  (sM-Jcaw'go),  and  one  main  line  runs  southeast 
to  St.  Louis.  From  Chicago,  much  of  the  grain  and  flour  produced 
in  the  West  finds  its  outlet  over  several  great  highways  leading  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  most  northerly  of  these  railroads  crosses  Michigan,  trav- 
erses Ontario,  following  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
Montreal,  and  thence  extends  to  Portland,  Maine. 


* Find  on  the  Commercial  Map  of  the  United  States,  pp.  30,  31,  every  place  named 
in  this  section,  and  trace  the  courses  of  the  railroads  mentioned. 
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A second  road  (the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern)  passes 
through  Tole'do,  Ohio,  whence  it  follows  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie  to 
Buffalo.  There  it  joins,  1.  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  which  extends  to  New  York  City,  and  at  Albany  connects 
with  a road  for  Boston.  2.  The  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western, 
which,  passing  through  Elmira,  terminates  at  New  York. 

A third  easterly  line  from  Chicago  runs  through  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana, to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Here  it  joins  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  has  Philadelphia  for  its  eastern  terminus.  A fourth 
road,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  passing  through  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, connects  Chicago  with  Baltimore.  The  roads  just  named  also 
have  connections  with  Cincinnati  (sin-sin-nah'ti)  and  St.  Louis. 

Other  railroads,  linking  the  eastern  systems  with  the  Pacific  coast, 
are  in  operation.  The  Northern  Pacific,  recently  completed,  connects 
St.  Paul  and  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  with  ports  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  The  Southern  Pacific  establishes  communication 
between  San  Francisco  and  El  Paso  (pah'so),  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
it  now  meets  a trunk  line  from  Texas.  It  is  connected  with  the  Mis- 
souri River,  at  Atchison  and  Kansas  City,  by  a road  which  traverses 
New  Mexico,  southeastern  Colorado,  and  Kansas. 

St.  Louis  is  the  busiest  railroad  center  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Roads  diverge  from  it  in  all  directions,  connecting  it  with  Denver  in 
Colorado,  with  Chicago,  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  the  eastern  trunk 
lines,  and  with  the  southeastern  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Atlantic  ports,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savan- 
nah— the  Gulf  ports.  Mobile  and  Galveston — and  New  Orleans,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  are  the  termini  of  important  railroads,  which 
transport  large  quantities  of  cotton  to  the  seaboard. 

The  Great  Lakes,  on  which  the  United  States  has  a shore- 
line of  3,150  miles,  are  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce  between 
the  different  states  and  with  Canada.  Hundreds  of  sailing-vessels 
and  steamboats  are  busy  in  transporting  grain,  flonr,  lumber,  coal, 
salt,  iron-ore,  manufactures,  etc.,  from  one  lake-port  to  another. 

Navigable  Rivers  are  important  arteries  of  trade,  since 
freight  can  be  carried  with  less  expense  by  water  than  by  rail. 
The  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  is  es- 
timated at  2,000  millions  of  dollars  a year.  On  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, the  principal  articles  carried  are  lumber,  grain,  and  flour.  On 
the  lower  Mississippi,  the  down-freights  are  composed  of  northern 
products  ; the  up-freights,  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  cotton,  as  well  as 
coffee  and  other  foreign  products  imported  through  New  Orleans. 

The  down-freights  on  the  Ohio  River  consist  principally  of 
coal  from  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio. 
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Canals  are  less  necessary  now  than  they  were  before  the  in- 
troduction of  railroads.  The  Erie  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie 
with  the  Hudson  River,  is  still  important.  A short  ship-canal  in 
Michigan,  around  the  rapids  in  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  which  con- 
nects Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  enables  navigation  to  be  carried 
on  without  interruption  to  the  head  of  the  latter  lake. 

Milling  employs,  it  is  estimated,  more  than  230,000  persons. 
Most  of  these  are  engaged  in  getting  out  coal,  of  which  about 
00,500,000  tons  are  produced  annually.  In  this  mineral,  the  United 
States  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world ; it  has  about  200,000 
square  miles  of  coal-fields. 

Iron-mines  are  extensively  worked.  The  rest  of  the  mining 
population  are  employed  in  obtaining  the  ores  of  the  precious 
metals,  lead,  copper,  quicksilver,  etc. 

Questions. — How  does  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  com- 
pare with  that  of  other  countries  ? Of  what  do  the  exports  consist,  and 
where  chiefly  do  they  go  ? What  are  the  principal  imports,  and  where 
does  each  come  from  ? What  city  is  the  chief  center  of  foreign  com- 
merce ? What  cities  rank  next  to  New  York  in  foreign  commerce  ? 
What  may  be  said  of  the  extent  of  domestic  commerce  ? What  commodi- 
ties are  interchanged  ? By  what  is  the  carrying-trade  done  ? 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  railroads  ? How  many  miles  of  railroad  are  in 
operation  ? What  is  the  chief  com.mercial  city  on  the  Paciflc  coast  ? 
With  what  is  San  Francisco  connected,  and  how  ? With  what  city  on 
the  east  is  Council  Bluffs  connected  ? Mention  the  different  routes  by 
whieh  Chicago  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  rail.  Describe 
the  routes  of  the  recently-eompleted  Pacific  railroads.  State  the  princi- 
pal railroad  connections  of  St.  Louis.  Give  an  account  of  the  commerce 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  On  the  rivers.  On  the  Mississippi.  On  the  Ohio. 
What  is  said  of  canals  as  arteries  of  commerce  ? Of  the  Erie  Canal  ? Of  the 
St.  Mary’s  ship-canal  ? How  many  persons  are  engaged  in  mining  ? What 
mineral  is  most  largely  mined  ? How  many  tons  of  coal  are  annually  pro- 
duced ? What  is  the  extent  of  the  coal-fields  in  the  United  States  ? What 
useful  metal  is  most  largely  mined  ? What  other  metals  are  obtained  ? 
{Refer  to  Commercial  Map,  pp.  30,  SI.)  Name  some  of  the  important  railroad 
centers  of  the  United  States.  Through  what  states  and  plaees  will  a trav- 
eler pass,  in  going  by  railroad  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  ? From 
Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans  ? From  Portland,  Maine,  to  Leadville, 
Colorado  ? From  Mobile  to  Chicago  ? From  Baltimore  to  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  ? From  Cincinnati  to  Boston  ? From  St.  Louis  to  Savannah  ? 
From  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  Charleston  ? Mention  some  of  the  principal 
steamer  connections  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Of  San  Francisco. 

State  the  distanee  between  Boston  and  New  York  by  railroad,  and  the  shortest 
time  required  for  the  journey.  288  miles,  6^  hours.  Between  New  York 
and  Chicago.  * 977  mi.,  2 If,  h.  Between  Chicago  and  Omaha.  Jf9S  mi., 
21  h.  Between  Omaha  and  San  Francisco.  1,867  mi..  If  days  1 h.  Be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco.  3,887  mi.,  6 days.  Between  New 
York  and  St.  Louis.  1,065  mi.,  29  h.  Between  St.  Louis  and  Denver. 
921  mi.,  JfS\  h.  Between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  283  mi.  h.  Be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Paul.  Ji.10  mi.,  16\  h.  Between  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans.  913  mi.,  S9h.  Between  New  York  and  Washington. 
230  mi.,  6h.  Between  New  York  and  the  city  of  Mexico.  3,Jf70  mi., 
71  da. 


PHYSICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  FEATURES. 

Physical  Divisions  of  the  United  States.— to 

the  P hysical  Map,  pp.  SJf,  35.)  Beginning  at  the  east,  we  have  in 
succession  the  Atlantic  Plain,  gradually  ascending  toward  the  west, 
and  continued  to  the  southwest  in  the  Gulf  Plain ; the  Appala- 
chian Highlands ; the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  remark- 
able for  their  fertility ; the  Great  Plains,  rising  by  degrees  to  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau,  about 
a mile  in  height ; and  the  abrupt  Pacific  slope. 

Map  Questions. — In  which  half  of  the  United  States  do  the  low  plains 
mostly  lie  ? Describe  the  western  half,  as  regards  elevation.  Does  the  Missis- 


sippi Valley  consist  of  low  or  high  plains  ? How  is  the  Gulf  Plain  situated  ? 
What  states  lie  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Gulf  Plain  ? In  what  physical  divi- 
sion does  the  Great  Basin  lie  ? What  is  peculiar  about  its  rivers  ? 

Regions  distinguished  for  certain  products  are 

shown  on  the  Physical  Map,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Lumber  Region.  5.  The  Cotton  Region. 

2.  The  Wheat  Region.  ' 6.  The  Rice  Region. 

3.  The  Corn  Region.  7.  The  Pasture  Region. 

4.  The  Hemp  and  Tobacco  Region.  8.  The  Mineral  Region. 

Map  Questions. — In  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  lumber  region  ? 

It  includes  the  northern  part  of  what  states  ? Describe  the  situation  of  the 
wheat  region.  What  Pacific  state  is  noted  for  its  wheat  and  barley  ? How  is 
the  corn  region  situated  ? What  region  lies  along  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio  ? 
In  what  part  of  the  Atlantic  Plain  is  there  another  tobacco  region  ? 

Through  what  physical  divisions  does  the  cotton  region  extend  ? On  the 
coast  of  what  states  is  sea-island  cotton  produced  ? Where  is  the  rice  region  ? 
In  what  states  on  the  Gulf  is  rice  produced  ? Does  rice  grow  in  highlands  or 
lowlands  ? In  what  physical  division  is  the  great  pasture  region  ? 

In  what  parts  of  the  United  States  are  potatoes  raised  ? Sweet-potatoes  ? 
What  fruits  flourish  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
Pacific  ? Mention  some  of  the  forest-trees  found  near  the  Great  Lakes.  On 
what  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  pine-woods,  yielding  turpentine  ? What 
trees  are  found  where  the  Gulf  Plain  and  the  Atlantic  Plain  meet  ? 

Where  is  the  principal  mineral  region  of  the  United  States  ? What  moun-  - 
tains  are  embraced  in  it  ? What  minerals  are  found  in  it  ? Are  valuable 
minerals  generally  found  in  highlands  or  lowlands  ? What  minerals  are  ob- 
tained in  the  Appalachian  High’  ids  ? Where  is  copper  principally  found  ? 
What  mineral  abounds  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  where  three  states 
join  ? What  mineral  is  obtained  in  southwes^'ern  Missouri  ? 

What  fur-bearing  animai  live  in  th^  egions  west  of  Lake  Superior  ? 
What  animals  are  found  on  the  Great  1 lains  ? What  birds  ? What  part  of 
the  country  raises  mules,  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  in  great  numbers  ? In 
what  state  and  territory  do  troops  of  mustangs,  or  wild  horses,  roam  ? Where 
is  the  grizzly  bear  found  ? The  vulture  ? On  what  part  of  the  Pacific  coast 
do  salmon  abound  ? What  islands  are  frequented  by  the  sea-otter  ? 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a tract  of  sixty-four  square 
miles  on  tbe  left  side  of  the  Potomac  River.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
General  Government  by  the  state  of  Maryland  as  a site  for  the 
national  capital. 


Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 
(Devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge.) 
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Government. — The  law-making  power  for  the  District  is 
vested  in  Congress.  The  executive  power  is  intrusted  to  three 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President.  The  residents  of  the 
District  are  neither  represented  in  Congress  nor  entitled  to  vote. 

The  City  of  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
(population,  147,293),  was  named  in  honor  of  the  first  president, 
by  whom  its  site  was  selected.  Laid  ou»  with  broad  avenues  and 
for  a time  sparsely  built,  it  was  styled  “ the  City  of  Magnificent 
Distances  ”.  There  are  many  fine  parks,  embellished  with  statues. 

The  chief  ornament  of  the  city  is  the  capitol,  built  of  white 
marble  and  covering  more  than  three  acres  ; here  Congress  meets. 
Other  prominent  edifices  are  the  buildings  of  the  several  Depart- 
ments, and  the  “ White  House  ”,  in  which  the  President  lives. 


Georgetown,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Potomac  River, 
is  a suburb  of  Washington.  It  is  the  seat  of  Georgetown  College. 

Map  Questions. — (See  small  map  of  District,  p.  30.)  Bound  the  District 
of  Columbia.  What  heights  are  opposite  Washington  ? What  canal,  much 
used  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  has  Georgetown  for  its  eastern  terminus  ? 
With  what  city  of  Virginia  is  Georgetown  connected  by  another  canal  ? What 
college  do  you  find  in  Washington  ? What  university  ? Draw  an  outline  of 
the  District. 

(See  map  of  United  States,  p.  81.)  What  is  about  the  latitude  of  Wash- 
ington ? Which  is  farther  north,  Washington  or  San  Francisco  ? What  is  the 
longitude  of  Washington  ? When  it  is  noon  at  Washington,  what  o’clock  is 
it  at  Greenwich,  in  England  ? At  the  capital  of  Manitoba  ? To  what  state- 
capital  is  Washington  nearest  ? To  what  large  city  ? On  what  waters  can 
you  sail  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans  ? Point  toward  Washington.  In 
what  direction  is  Washington  from  New  York  ? 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


Size. — The  Hew  England  States,  called  by  some  from  their 
position  the  Horth  Atlantic  States,  form  the  northeastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Union.  Their  average  size  is  less  than  that  of  the 
states  of  any  other  group,  all  six  not  embracing  one-fiftieth  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States.  There  are  single  states  in  the  West 
larger  than  the  whole  of  Hew  Engpnd.  Rhode  Island  is  the 
smallest  state  in  the  Union.  Mf 

Map  Questions. — (Refer  to.map,  p.  39.)  Bbiind  New  England.  Which 
of  the  New  England  States  extends  farthest  north  ? To  about  what  latitude  ? 
Which  extends  farthest  south  ? Tc  ■shat  latitudeaff  Which  boundary  of  Ver- 
mont is  midway  between  the  North  jtdfle  and  the  Equator?  Is  the  greater 
part  of  New  England  nearer  to  the  North  Pole  or  to  the  Equatot  ? In  what 
zone  is  New  England  ? When  it  is  noon  at  Washington,  what  o’clock  is  it 
at  the  easternmost  point  of  Vermont  ? At  Boston  ? Explain  the  cause  of 
this  difference  of  time. 

Into  what  do  most  of  the  rivers  of  New  England  flow  ? Name  two  of  its 
rivers  that  do  not  belong  to  the  Atlantic  system.  In  what  state  are  they  ? 
Name  the  longest  river  of  New  England.  Describe  the  Connecticut.  Name 
the  two  rivers  next  in  length.  In  what  state  are  they  ? Name  the  New  Eng- 
land States  in  order,  according  to  their  relative  length  of  seacoast.  What 
part  of  New  England  is  mountainous  ? Name  the  most  noted  cape. 

General  Description. — Hew  England  is  situated  partly  in 
the  A.tlantic  Plain,  here  from  50  to  75  miles  in  width,  and  partly 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Appalachian  Highlands.  The 
summers  are  short  but  hot ; the  winters  are  long  and  cold.  The 
valleys  are  fertile ; but  elsewhere  the  soil  is  generally  rocky,  and 
better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage. 

Lying  in  the  grass  region.  Hew  England  produces  large  crops 
of  hay,  together  with  live-stock,  butter,  and  cheese,  in  abundance. 
Potatoes,  corn,  and  oats,  are  the  principal  crops ; some  wheat  is 
raised,  but  fiour  has  to  be  imported,  and  is  brought  chiefiy  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  the  north  are  large  forests,  containing 
pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  etc.  Lakes  and  ponds  are  a beautiful  fea- 
ture of  Hew  England  scenery. 

The  700  miles  of  seacoast  are  marked  by  numerous  indentations 
and  well  supplied  with  excellent  harbors.  These,  with  railroads, 
nowhere  more  closely  intersecting  the  country  than  in  southern 
Hew  England,  afford  unsurpassed  facilities  for  commerce.  Build- 
ing-stones, including  granite  and  marble,  are  abundant ; but  apart 
from  these  there  is  little  mineral  wealth. 

Historical  Facts. — Hew  England  was  first  permanently 
settled  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1620,  by  “the  Pilgrims”, 
who  came  over  from  England  to  the  Hew  World,  that  they  might 
enjoy  freedom  of  religious  worship.  Other  bodies  of  emigrants 


Public  Garden,  Boston. 


following  them,  several’  English  colonies  were  formed,  which  prior 
to  the  Revolution  had  become  united  in  four;  viz..  Hew  Hamp- 
shire (including  Vermont),  Massachusetts  (embracing  Maine),  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut. 

Consult  Palfrey's  “ History  of  New  England,"  vol.  i.,  p.  I64. 

Inhabitants,  etc. — The  people  of  Hew  England,  like  the 
English  forefathers  from  whom  they  sprung,  are  industrious,  ener- 
getic, and  enterprising.  They  have  gone  out  in  great  numbers 
from  their  native  hills,  and  helped  to  settle  new  states.  Prizing 
education,  they  early  established  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Harvard  Uni  verity,  at  Cambridge,*  Massachusetts,  is  the  oldest  col- 
lege in  the  United  States.  Yale  College,  at  New  Haven,  ranks  third 
in  age.  Among  the  other  older  institutions  of  New  England  are  Brown 
University,  at  Providence  ; Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire ; Williams  College,  at  Williamstown,  Mass.  ; Bowdoin  (bo'd'n) 
College,  at  Brunswick,  Maine ; and  the  University,  of  Vermont,  at 
Burlington.  Wellesley  (Mass.)  College,  and  Smith  College,  at  North- 
ampton, Mass. , both  for  women,  take  a high  rank. 


* Find  on  the  map  every  place  named,  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  text,  and  deserihe  its 
situation  as  it  is  mentioned,  without  further  directions  or  questions. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  DESCRIPTION,  MAP  QUESTIONS. 


Now  Kiig'laiid  is  proeinineutly  the  manufacturing  region  of 
the  Unito'd  States.  Its  rivers,  particularly  the  Merrimac,  Saco 
(saw'ko),  Androscoggin,  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  and  Blackstone, 
:iJYord  excellent  water-power,  and  have  busy  manufacturing  cities 
on  their  banks. — Describe  the  six  rivers  just  named. 

For  the  area  and  population  of  each  state,  see  Table,  p. 

Maine  has  a bold,  rocky  coast,  many  excellent  harbors,  and 
sparkling  lakes  which  cover  nearly  one-tenth  of  ’the  state.  Lum- 
bering is  largely  carried  on  in  the  northern  forests ; Bangor  is  one 
of  the  great  lumber-markets  of  America.  Ship-building,  for  which 
Bath  is  noted,  fishing  and  the  canning  of  lobsters,  the  quarrying 
of  slate  and  limestone,  and  ice-c;itting  (particularly  on  the  Kenne- 
bec), are  special  branches  of  industry  in  Maine. 

Augusta  is  the  capital.  Portland  is  the  metropolis  ; in  winter, 
when  ice  closes  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  the  starting-point  of  steam- 
ships for  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  Lewiston  and  Biddeford  manu- 
facture cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

Map  Questions. — {A  name'underlined  on  the  map  denotes  the  metropolis  of 
the  state  ; heavy  faced  letters  denote  the  largest  places,  brown  letters  less  important 
places.)  Judging  from  the  course  of  the  rivers,  what  part  of  Maine  is  highest  ? 
Where  is  Mount  Katah'din,  the  highest  peak  in  the  state  ? Name  the  largest 
lake  of  Maine.  What  lakes  are  on  the  boundaries  ? What  rivers  ? Mention 
five  bays  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  What  place  is  opposite  Lewiston  ? Opposite 
Biddeford  ? How  is  Rockland  situated  ? Where  is  Mount  Desert'  Island  ? 

New  Hampshire  has  but  18  miles  of  seacoast,  and  one  good 
harbor — that  of  Portsmouth.  The  White  Mountains  contain  sum- 
mits more  than  a mile  high,  and  abound  in  grand  scenery.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  woven  fabrics,  for  which  Manchester,  the 
largest  city  of  the  state,  Dover,  the  oldest  city,  and  Nashua,  are 
distinguished.  Concokd,  the  capital,  manufactures  carriages. 

Vermont  is  distinguished  for  its  dairy  products,  wool,  maple- 
sugar,  and  excellent  horses.  Its  Green  Mountains  give  name  to 
the  state.  Montpelier  imorit-peel'yer)  is  the  capital.  Eutland, 
the  largest  town,  and  Middlebury,  are  noted  for  their  fine  white 
and  variegated  marble.  Burlington  is  a lumber-market,  and  the 
center  of  an  active  trade  carried  on  by  rail  and  on  Lake  Champlain, 

Map  Questions. — Bound  New  Hampshire.  Where  are  the  White  Moun- 
tains ? Name  three  of  their  peaks.  Which  is  the  highest  ? Mt.  W.  What 
mountain  is  southwest  of  the  center  of  the  state  ? How  is  Lake  Winnipiseo- 
gee  (win-ne-pe-solc'lce — smile  of  the  Great  Spirit)  situated  ? Where  is  Keene  ? 
Bound  Vermont.  What  lakes  are  on  its  borders  ? Name  three  of  its  chief 
rivers.  Describe  the  Green  Mountains.  What  is  their  highest  peak  ? Mt. 
M.  How  is  St.  Albans  (awVbam)  situated  ? Brattleboro  ? Bennington  ? 

Massachusetts  is  the  second  state  of  the  IJnion  in  density 
of  population,  and  in  pi'oportion  to  size  the  most  largely  engaged 
in  manufactures.  In  the  value  of  manufactured  products,  it  ranks 
third  among  the  states ; in  foreign  commerce,  second. 

Boston  (population,  362,839),  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  is 
the  metrojiolis  of  New  England,  the  seat  of  noted  literary  institu- 
tions, a great  railroad  center  and  commercial  emporium.  It  has 
suburbs  of  remarkable  beauty. 

The  chief  manufacturing  cities  of  Massachusetts  are  Lowell 
(cottons  and  woolens),  Worcester  {wobs'ter — an  important  railroad 
center  and  the  seat  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross),  Fall  Eiver 
(prints),  Lawrence  (cottons,  woolens,  paper,  etc.),  Lynn  (shoes), 
Salem  (leather),  Holyoke  (paper,  cottons,  and  woolens),  and  Taun- 
ton (woven  fabrics,  nails,  and  machinery),  Cambridge  is  a favor- 
ite place  of  residence.  Springfield  is  the  trade-center  of  western 
Massachusetts,  and  the  seat  of  a United  States  Arsenal.  New 
Bedford  and  Gloucester  {glos'ter)  are  fishing-ports. 


Rhode  Island  is  the  most  thickly-peopled  state  of  the 
Union.  It  has  two  capitals : Providence,  a manufacturing  and 
commercial  city ; and  Newport,  a celebrated  watering-place,  on 
Ehode  Island,  in  Narragansett  Bay.  Providence  is  the  second 
city  of  New  England  in  population ; it  receives  large  quantities 
of  coal  and  cotton,  and  ships  manufactured  goods.  Pawtucket 
and  W oonsocket  are  manufacturing  places. 

Connecticut  is  noted  for  the  ingenuity  of  her  people.  Eub- 
ber  goods,  hardware,  clocks,  firearms,  and  sewing-machines,  are 
specialties  among  her  manufactures.  New  Haven,  Bridgeport, 
Waterbury,  Norwich,  and  Meriden,  are  important  manufacturing 
cities.  Hartford,  the  capital,  is  the  seat  of  Trinity  College. 

Map  Questions. — Bound  Massachusetts.  Name  three  bays  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast.  What  two  large  islands  belong  to  Massachusetts  ? Where  is 
Mount  Holyoke  (hole'yolce)  ? Where  is  Amherst,  the  seat  of  Amherst  College  ? 
What  places  are  near  Boston  (see  small  map)  ? At  the  mouth  of  what  river  are 
Cambridge  and  Boston ,?  Bound  Rhode  Island.  What  bay  indents  the  coast  ? 
Bound  Connecticut.  Name  its  three  chief  rivers.  What  large  island  is  south 
of  Connecticut  ? To  what  state  does  Long  Island  belong  ? Name  the  six  New 
England  States,  with  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  each.  How  are  most  of 
the  manufacturing  places  situated,  and  for  what  reason  ? 

Questions. — Describe  the  New  England  States  as  a whole,  in  regard  to  size 
— situation — climate — soil — productions — coast — mineral  products — early 
history — inhabitants — colleges— leading  industry.  Mention  what  you  can 
about  each  state  and  its  cities.  What  are  special  branches  of  industry  in 
Maine  ? Which  state  ranks  first  in  density  of  population  ? Which,  second  ? 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING  THE  MAP. 


Draw  the  horizontal  line  AB  = 325  miles,  and  the  vertical  line  AC  = 280 
miles. 

Take  AD  = 90  mi.,  DE  = 22  mi.,  EP  = 95  mi.,  AG  = 165  mi.,  GH  = 
50  mi. 

Draw  the  horizontal  lines,  GL  = 135  mi.  and  HP  = 175  mi. 

Draw  the  vertical  lines,  F S = 175  mi.  and  P R = 25  mi. 

Take  G I = 42  mi. 

Take  H J = 78  mi. 

Take  J N = 23  mi. 

Draw  D S,  B S,  B L,  and  C E. 

Draw  the  following  vertical  lines  : — 

E K from  E. 

L O from  L. 

J T from  J.  . 

N V from  N. 

Draw  D I. 


Guided  by  the  construc- 
tion-lines, draw  the  outline 
of  each  state.  Complete 'the 
Connecticut  River.  Insert 
the  White  Mountains,  the 
Green  Mountains,  the  capi- 
tals, and  the  largest  city  of 
each  state.  What  is  the  ex- 
treme width  of  Maine?  Of 
Vermont  ? 
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On  the  left  is  Castle  Garden,  the  landing-depot  for  immigrants.  Next  are  the  Battery  Park,  the  United  States  Barge-OflS.ce,  and  the  Staten  Island  and  Brooklyn  ferry- 
houses.  The  East  Elver  Bridge  is  seen  on  the  right.  Above  the  other  edifices  tower  Trinity  Church  steeple,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  building,  the  Post-OflSce,  etc. 
Steamboats,  ocean-steamers,  tugs,  ferry-boats,  and  smaller  craft,  lend  life  to  the  harbor. 


Situation. — Size. — The  Middle  Atlantic  States  {see  map, 
p.  IfS)  lie  on  or  near  the  Atlantic,  between  New  England  and  the 
Sonthern  States.  Their  average  size  is  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  New  England  States. 

Note. — For  convenience,  the  sectional  maps  are  drawn  on  different 
scales.  This  must  not  mislead  the  student  as  to  the  relative  size  of  the 
states.  Observe  that  the  square  denoting  500  square  miles  is  much 
larger  on  the  map  of  New  England  than  on  that  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  If  the  scales  were  the  same,  New  Jersey  would  appear  nearly  as 
large  as  Massachusetts,  and  Maryland  larger  than  New  Hampshire. 
The  comparative  size  of  the  states  is  shown  on  the  map  of  the  U.  S. 

Map  Questions. — {Refer  to  mo.p,  p.  JfS.)  What  states  are  included  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  group  ? Which  of  these  do  not  border  on  the  Atlantic  ? 
Which  borders  on  Canada  ? Which  borders  on  two  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
which  on  but  one  ? Which  is  the  smallest  ? What  state  in  another  group  is 
smaller  than  Delaware  ? What  states  are  separated  by  the  Delaware  River  ? 
What  District  is  on  the  Potomac  ? Of  what  is  the  Mohawk  River  a branch  ? 

To  what  three  systems  do  the  rivers  of  this  group  belong  ? In  what  part 
are  the  rivers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system  ? Mention  six  rivers  of  these  states 
that  belong  to  the  Atlantic  system.  Into  what  does  the  Ohio  River  flow  ? 
{See  map  of  U.  S.)  Into  what  does  the  Mississippi  flow  ? To  what  system  do 
the  rivers  of  West  Virginia  belong  ? Describe  the  Niagara  River.  Noting 
the  elevation  of  Lake  Erie  and  of  Lake  Ontario,  tell  how  many  feet  the  Niag- 
ara River  descends  in  its  course. 

What  parts  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  level  ? Name  and  describe 
three  bays  on  the  coast.  In  what  direction  are  these  states  from  the  North 
Pole  ? From  the  South  Pole  ? From  New  England  ? In  what  zone  are  they  ? 
Are  they  nearer  the  Equator  or  the  Arctic  Circle  ? When  it  is  noon  at  Wash- 
ington, what  is  the  astronomical  time  at  Niagara  Falls  ? The  standard  time  ? 
{Seempp>lementary  parjes.')  Noting  the  arrow  on  the  left  marginal  line,  tell  which 
is  farther  north,  San  Francisco  or  Washington  ; San  Francisco  or  Richmond. 

Surface. — The  Middle  Atlantic  States  consist  partly  of  low- 
lands belonging  to  the  Atlantic  Plain  {see  Physical  Map  of  Unit- 
ed States,  pp.  Slf.,  35),  and  partly  of  table-land  and  mountains  in- 
cluded in  the  Appalachian  Highlands.  The  chief  mountains 
connected  with  the  Appalachian  System  in  these  states  are  the 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills  in  New  York,  and  southwest  of 
the  latter  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  To  the 


Blue  Ridge  belong  the  picturesque  Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Virginia. — 
Describe  the  situation  of  the  mountains  just  named. 

The  Adirondacks  are  the  highest  mountains  of  this  section.  The 
region  near  them  is  dotted  with  picturesque  lakes,  and  frequented  by 
sportsmen  and  other  summer  visitors.  All  the  ranges  are  covered  with 
forests,  which  furnish  valuable  timber. 

The  coast  region  is  generally  sandy,  in  parts  swampy.  Dismal 
Swamp,  in  southeastern  Virginia,  bears  a thick  growth  of  cypress,  cedar, 
juniper,  etc. , from  which  large  quantities  of  shingles  and  staves  are  made. 

Rivers. — Lakes. — The  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  bays, 
which  receive  important  rivers  and  furnish  commodious  harbors. 
The  Susquehanna  River  is  too  shallow  to  be  navigated  except  in 
spring ; but  the  Hudson  is  navigable  to  Troy,  the  Delaware  for  the 
largest  ships  to  Philadelphia,  the  Potomac  to  Georgetown,  and  the 
James  to  Richmond. — Describe  these  rivers. 

In  western  New  York  is  a remarkable  series  of  long,  narrow 
lakes,  some  of  which  are  seats  of  commerce. 

Climate. — The  climate  varies  according  to  latitude  and  eleva- 
tion. It  is  severe  in  northern  New  York,  cold  thi'oughout  the 
mountainous  districts,  mild  and  genial  in  the  southern  portion 
lying  in  and  near  the  Atlantic  Plain. 

Agricultural  Products. — Agriculture  is  more  profitable 
in  this  group  of  states  than  in  New  England,  the  chmate  being 
warmer,  and  the  soil  more  fertile. 

Hay  is  the  most  valuable  crop  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania; 
potatoes  are  a characteristic  product.  Of  buckwheat,  the  states 
just  named  yield  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  Union.  In 
hops  and  dairy  products.  New  York  takes  the  lead. 

Oats  and  barley  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  north  of  this 
section  ; and  com,  wheat,  and  orchard  fruits,  throughout  the  group. 
Tobacco  is  raised,  especially  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the 
latter  ranking  as  the  second  state  in  the  Union  in  its  production. 
The  hilly  regions  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia, 
afford  excellent  grazing  for  sheep,  and  wool  is  an  important  prod- 
uct of  these  states. 
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Special  crops  receive  particular  attention  in  certain  sections  : hops, 
in  parts  of  central  New  York  ; broom-corn,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  ; gar- 
den vegetables,  for  the  supply  of  the  great  city  markets,  on  Long  Island 
and  in  New  Jersey ; strawberries  and  peaches,  in  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, and  Delaware  ; peanuts,  in  Virginia.  Large  districts  near  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  are  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  early  vegetables  for 
northern  markets. 


Commerce. — In  commerce,  the  Middle  Atlantic  group  takes 
the  lead  of  every  other.  The  great  commercial  cities,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  ship  to  foreign  markets  vast  amounts 
of  grain  and  provisions  constantly  coming  in  from  the  West,  and 
distribute  to  all  parts  of  the  country  imports  from  abroad,  as  well 
as  domestic  products  and  manufactures.  The  coasting-trade  and 
lake-traffic  of  this  section  are  both  extensive. 

Historical  Facts. — West  Virginia  was  set  off  from  Virginia 
as  an  independent  state  in  1863.  Virginia  and  the  other  members 
of  this  group  were  among  the  original  thirteen  states,  each  having 
been  a colony  of  Great  Britain  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

Virginia  was  the  oldest  colony.  The  first  permanent  English 
settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Enited  States  was  made 
in  1607,  at  Jamestown,  on  the  James  River,  southwest  of  Wil- 
liamsburg ; find  the  site  of  this  place  on  the  map. 

Consult  Bryant's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.,p.  271. 


New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and  still 
contain  many  descendants  of  the  original  settlers.  Maryland  was  colo- 
nized by  English  Catholics.  Delaware  was  first  permanently  settled  by 
Swedes,  at  what  is  now  the  city  of  Wilmington.  Pennsylvania  was 
named  after  William  Penn,  by  whom  Philadelphia  was  founded  in  1683. 
Many  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  afterward  emigrated  to  this  colony. 

New  York,  “ the  Empire  State,”  is  the  foremost  member  of 
the  Union  in  population,  wealth,  commerce,  and  various  branches 
of  manufacture.  It  contains  about  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
the  whole  country.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
are  native-born ; Irish  and  Germans  are  most  numerous  among 
the  foreigners. 

The  Hudson  River,  the  great  natural  artery  of  commerce,  is  con- 
nected by  the  Erie  Canal  with  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo,  by  the  Erie  and 
Oswego  Canals  with  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  by  the  Champlain  Canal 
with  Lake  Champlain  at  Whitehall,  and  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
and  the  Morris  Canal  with  the  Delaware  River. 

New  York  has  several  renowned  cataracts  : Trenton  Falls  on  a 
branch  of  the  Mohawk,  Genesee  Falls  at  Rochester,  etc.  ; but  grandest 
of  all,  and  grandest  in  the  world,  are  Niagara  Falls,  having  on  the 
American  side  a descent  of  164  feet. 

{Consult  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  354.) 

Among  the  institutions  for  higher  instruction  are  Columbia  College, 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  St.  John’s  College,  all  in  New  York  City  ; Union  College, 

Schenectady  ; Cornell  University, 
Ithaca  ; and  Vassar  College  (for 
women),  at  Poughkeepsie.  The 
United  States  Military  Academy 
is  situated  at  West  Point. 

Albany,  largely  engaged  in 
domestic  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, is  the  capital. 

New  York  (population,  1,- 
206,299)  is  the  metropolis  of 
America.  It  is  situated  main- 
ly on  Manhattan  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  on 
the  East  River,  which  connects 
New  York  Bay  with  Long  Isl- 
and Sound.  In  commercial  im- 
portance it  is  surpassed  only  by 
London.  New  York  is  noted  for 
its  noble  harbor  {see  engraving, 
p.  IfJ),  its  Central  Park,  cover- 
ing 862  acres,  and  its  aqueduct,  forty  miles  in  length,  which  sup- 
plies it  with  water  from  the  Croton  River. 

In  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  commerce.  New  York  is  the 
leading  city  of  the  Union.  Thousands  of  persons  are  engaged  in 
printing,  bookbinding,  refining  sugar  and  molasses,  baking,  brew- 
ing, and  in  making  clothing,  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 

Brooklyn,  the  third  city  of  the  United  States  in  population 
(566,663),  contains  extensive  manufactories,  spacious  warehouses 
and  docks,  fine  churches,  a United  States  Navy  Yard,  and  Pros- 
pect Park,  which  abounds  in  picturesque  views. 

Buffalo,  the  third  city  of  the  state  and  a leading  lake-port,  car- 
ries on  an  immense  trade  in  grain,  live-stock,  and  lumber ; it  is 
also  largely  engaged  in  the  transshipment  of  coal,  and  in  various 
manufactures,  especially  of  iron. 

Rochester,  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Utica,  are  manufacturing  cities, 
with  important  raih’oad  and  canal  connections.  Oswego  receives 
great  quantities  of  grain  and  lumber  from  Canada  and  the  West, 
and  is  specially  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  starch 


Manufacturing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic group,  particularly  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
take' the  lead  of  all  the  other  states  in  the  value  of  their  manufac- 
tures. 

In  addition  to  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  among  the  important 
manufactures  of  this  section  are  iron,  iron-castings,  and  machinery, 
fiouring  and  grist-mill  products,  clothing,  leather,  lumber,  boots 
and  shoes,  and,  in  Virginia,  tobacco. 

Minerals. — Iron  is  found  in  each  of  these  states ; zinc,  in 
New  Jersey.  Salt  is  made  on  an  extensive  scale  in  New  York 
(at  Syracuse),  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  by  evaporating  brine 
obtained  from  salt-wells.  But 
the  great  mineral  product  of  this 
region  is  coal,  which  abounds  in 
the  Appalachian  Highlands,  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia.  The  an- 
thracite beds  of  Pennsylvania 
are  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Great  quantities  of  pe- 
troleum are  also  obtained  in 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Petroleum-wells  are  shown  in 
the  engraving.  They  are  bored 
with  the  aid  of  drills  and  derricks. 

A steam-pump  at  work  in  the  well 
in  the  foreground  is  drawing  off 
the  oil  into  an  adjacent  tank,  from 
which  it  is  carried  in  pipes  to  larger 
tanks  conveniently  situated  for  its 
shipment  by  boat  or  rail.  It  is  con- 
veyed to  refineries  in  tank-barges 

or  tank-cars,  or  through  underground  iron  pipes.  From  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil-regions,  a pipe-line  sixty-five  miles  long  conveys  crude 
petroleum  to  Buffalo,  where  it  is  refined. 

Mineral  springs  are  numerous  in  this  section.  The  most  noted  are 
those  at  Saratoga,  New  York— the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  West 
Virginia — and  many  others,  within  forty  miles  of  the  latter,  in  Virginia. 


The  Oil  Industry — Petroleum- Wells. 
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Map  Questions. — Bound  New  York.  What  rivers  rise  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  ? How  is  Lake  George  situated  ? Trace  the  route  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  from  Buffalo  to  Alban  j-,  byway  of  Rochester  ; through 
what  places  does  it  pass  ? Sailing  down  the  Hudson,  vdiat  places  have  you 
on  the  right-on  the  left  ? What  rivers  have  railroads  beside  them  ? What 
rivers  have  canals  beside  them  ? Why  do  railroads  and  canals  often  follow 
the  course  of  rivers  ? 

From  what  river  does  Rochester  derive  its  water-power  ? Watertown  ? 
Cohoes  ? What  is  the  largest  lake  that  touches  the  state  ? Name  some  lakes 
wholly  in  the  state.  Describe  Chautauqua  Lake.  To  what  gulf  do  its  waters 
ultimately  find  their  way  ? Through  what  rivers  ? How  is  Ogdensburg,  “the 
Maple  City,”  situated?  Rome?  Elmira?  Yonkers?  Lockport,  so  called 
from  its  locks  on  the  Erie  Canal  ? Binghamton  ? Auburn  ? 

What  river  is  the  ultimate  outlet  of  Oneida  (o-ni'dg,^  Lake  and  the  series 
of  lakes  southwest  of  it  ? For  what  is  the  Oswego  River  valuable  ? For  its 
icater-power,  vtilked  in  mills,  which  are  easily  supplied  with  raw  material  through 
the  facilities  afforded  iy  Idke-narigation  ; hence  the  thriving  city  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river.  Cities  are  not  located  arMtrarily,  lout  where  there  is  some  natural 
advantage. 


{See  map  above.)  On  what  island  is  Brooklyn  ? What  other  city  is  on 
Long  Island  ? How  is  Flushing  situated  ? Jamaica  ? On  what  map  is  the 
whole  of  Long  Island  shown  ? By  what  waters  is  Long  Island  surrounded  ? 
Where  is  Coney  Island  ? To  what  state  does  Staten  Island  belong  ? What 
river  bounds  New  York  City  on  the  northeast  ? What  waters  surround  Man- 
hattan Island  ? The  Hudson  River,  the  East  River,  and  the  Harlem  River, 
which,  with  a creelc  running  into  the  Hudson,  connects  them. 

New  Jersey,  lying  on  the  routfe  between  the  metropolis  of 
the  New  World  and  the  Southern  States,  is  a busy  highway  of 
trade  and  travel.  The  two  great  cities  near  it  furnish  markets  for 
its  garden  products  and  numerous  manufactures. 

Trenton,  the  capital,  produces  more  crockery  than  any  other 
city  in  America.  Newark,  the  largest  city  of  the  state,  is  noted 
for  various  manufactures — jewelry,  saddlery,  hats,  carriages,  etc. 
J ersey  City  is  a great  railroad  and  manufacturing  center ; a tunnel 
is  in  course  of  construction  under  the  Hudson  Eiver,  to  connect 
this  city  with  New  York.  Paterson  contains  extensive  locomo- 
tive-works, and,  in  the  production  of  silk  goods,  is  the  foremost 
city  of  the  Union.  Princeton  is  the  seat  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  New  Brunswick  of  Putgers  College. 

Map  Questions. — Bound  New  Jersey.  What  cities  are  opposite  New 
York  ? What  city  is  opposite  Philadelphia  ? What  places  in  New  Jersey  are 


on  the  Delaware  ? What  is  the  southern  point  of  New  Jersey  called  ? What 
other  noted  point  is  on  the  Jersey  coast  ? What  celebrated  watering-places 
are  on  the  coast  ? 

{See  small  map  in  preceding  column.)  What  two  rivers  flow  into  Newark 
Bay  ? What  falls  are  on  the  Passa'ic  River  ? In  what  city  ? What  places  are 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ? Where  are  the  Palisades  ? What  are  they  ? 
A range  of  high  rocks,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  river's  edge. 

Pennsylvania,  the  great  mining  state,  ranks  next  to  New 
York  in  population  and  the  value  of  manufactured  articles,  and 
first  of  all  the  states  in  the  amount  of  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum 
produced.  The  agricultural  and  dairy  products  of  this  state  are  of 
great  value.  Its  domestic  commerce  is  immense ; its  railroads  and 
canals,  its  position  on  Lake  Erie,  and  its  connection  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  by  means  of  the  Ohio,  afford  unusfial  facilities  for 
internal  trade. 

Pennsylvania  furnishes  about  half  the  iron,  and  almost  all  the 
anthracite  coal,  used  in  the  country.  The  anthracite  region  lies  in  the 
east  of  the  state,  mainly  between  the  Susquehanna  Eiver  and  the  Le- 
high. Carhondale,  Scranton,  Pittston,  Wilkesharre  {wilks'har-re),  Mauch 
{mawJc)  Chunk,  Pottsville,  and  Shamo'kin,  are  its  chief  mining  centers. 

The  bituminous  coal-fields  lie  mostly  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Alleghanies.  The  petroleum  region  is  in  the  northwest  of  the  state, 
embracing  Oil  Creek  and  Oil  City. 

Among  the  most  widely  known  colleges  are  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Philadelphia  ; Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle  ; Lafayette 
College,  at  Easton  ; and  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Pittsburgh. 

Harrisburg  is  the  capital  of  the  state.  Philadelphia,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Schuylkill  (skooVhUJ)  Eiver  with  the  Dela- 
ware, is  the  first  city  of  the  Hnion  in  area  (129  sq.  miles),  the 
second  in  population  (847,170),  and  extent  of  manufactures.  Fair- 
mount  Park  (2,740  acres),  on  both  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  city.  In  Independence  Hall,  still  preserved, 
the  Continental  Congress  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Pittsburgh  is  the  second  city  of  the  state,  and  Allegheny,  op- 
posite Pittsburgh,  the  third.  Pittsburgh  has  the  most  extensive 
iron  and  glass  works  in  the  country,  and  is  a great  market  for 
bituminous  coal  and  petroleum.  Heading  {red'ing)  contains  iron- 
works and  other  manufacturing  establishments. 

Map  Questions. — Bound  Pennsylvania.  What  part  of  the  state  is  moun- 
tainous ? Describe  the  Lehigh  River.  Why  is  the  region  between  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  the  Delaware  so  closely  threaded  with  railroads  ? What  great 
river  is  formed  in  this  state  ? What  rivers  form  the  Ohio  ? What  cities  are 
at  their  junction  ? Describe  the  Alleghany.  The  Monongahela. 

What  city  is  most  favorably  situated  for  trading  with  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley ? What  rivers  flow  into  the  Susquehanna  from  the  west  ? What  port  has 
Pennsylvania  on  Lake  Erie  ? What  took  place  on  the  Susquehanna,  opposite 
Wilkesbarre  ? The  massacre  of  Wyo'ming,  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  ( Con- 
sult Peck's  '■'■Wyoming,"  p.  105.)  Where  is  Lancaster,  the  trade-center  of  a 
rich  farming  district  ? Describe  the  situation  of  York.  Of  Williamsport. 

Which  extends  farther  north,  Maryland  or  Delaware  ? Bound  Delaware. 
What  capes  are  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay  ? Which  of  these  is  on  the 
coast  of  Delaware  ? What  is  the  capital  of  Delaware  ? Its  largest  city  ? 
Bound  Maryland.  By  what  mountains  is  Maryland  traversed  ? By  what  bay 
is  it  indented  ? Name  some  places  of  the  Eastern  Shore  (the  part  east  of 
Chesapeake  Bay).  Mention  three  rivers  that  enter  Chesapeake  Bay  from  Mary- 
land. What  places  in  Maryland  are  on  the  Potomac  ? What  is  the  capital  of 
Maryland  ? Its  largest  city  ? They  are  both  on  tributaries  of  what  bay  ? 

Delaware  is  a fruit-grovping  state.  The  soil  is  for  the  most 
part  sandy,  and  the  chief  agricultural  products  are  peaches  and 
other  fruits,  Indian  corn,  and  wheat. 

Dover,  the  capital,  on  Jones  Creek,  is  interested  in  fruit-can- 
ning. Wilmington,  the  largest  city  of  the  state,  is  extensively 
engaged  in  ship-building,  and  in  manufacturing  machinery,  rail- 
road-cars, morocco,  carriages,  gunpowder,  etc. 
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Maryliintl. — The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  resembles  Dela- 
ware in  its  soil  and  products.  Wild  ducks  abound  on  the  shores  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  tish  and  oysters  in  its  inlets ; the  oyster-trade 
of  this  bay  employs  30,000  persons.  The  western  part  of  the  state 
contains  coal  and  iron.  Corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  are  the  staples. 

Annapolis,  the  capital,  on  the  Severn  Eiver  near  Chesapeake 
Bay,  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States  ISTaval  Academy. 

Baltimore,  on  the  Patapsco  Eiver,  fourteen  miles  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  is  a great  market  for  flour,  tobacco,  and  canned  fruit 
and  oysters.  Being  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Eailroad  {^race  this  road  to  Wheeling^  on  the  map\  and  con- 
nected by  steamships  with  Liverpool  and  Brem'en,  it  receives  large 
quantities  of  grain  and  provisions  for  shipment.  Baltimore  is  the 
seat  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Loyo'la  College.  The 
city  was  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  founded  the 
colony  of  Maryland.  (Population,  332,313.) 

Cumberland,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  is  a shipping-point  for  coal.  Frederick  and  Hagerstown  are 
trade-centers  for  productive  farming  districts. 

Map  Questions.— Bound  Virginia.  What  part  of  Virginia  is  level  ? How 
does  the  country  slope  in  the  east  ? What  mountains  cross  the  state  ? What 
mountains  are  on  the  western  boundary  ? Where  is  Balsam  Mountain,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  state  ? Where  is  Lake  Drummond  ? What  rivers  of  Vir- 
ginia flow  into  Chesapeake  Bay  ? 

Describe  the  Shenandoah.  Describe  the  New  River,  noted  for  its  fine 
scenery.  The  Natural  Bridge  is  southwest  of  what  town  ? What  capes  are 
on  the  coast  ? Describe  the  situation  of  Petersburg  ; Alexandria  ; Lynchburg. 
■What  city  is  opposite  Norfolk  ? Where  is  Yorktown,  the  scene  of  Cornwallis’s 
surrender  in  the  Revolutionary  War  Lomngh  Field-Book  of  the 

Revolution  f vol,  ii.,  p.  S07.) 

Bound  West  Virginia.  What  is  the  general  slope  of  the  country  ? Name 
the  principal  rivers  of  West  Virginia.  What  places  in  West  Virginia  are  on 
the  Ohio  ? On  the  Potomac  ? Why  has  West  Virginia  little  foreign  com- 
merce ? What  facilities  for  domestic  commerce  has  it  ? Where  are  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  ? 

Virginia  contains  choice  grain-lands  in  the  fertile  valley  west 
of  the  Blue  Eidge.  The  tobacco  districts  border  on  the  James  and 
the  Eoanoke  Eiver,  and  their  tributaries. 

The  Hatural  Bridge,  over  Cedar  Creek,  is  a rocky  mass  span- 
ning the  bed  of  the  stream  at  a height  of  215  feet.  - 

William  and  Mary  College,  at  Williamsburg,  named  after  the 
king  and  queen  of  England  in  whose  reign  it  was  founded,  is,  next 
to  Harvard,  the  oldest  college  in  the  United  States.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  is  at  Charlottesville ; Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity is  at  Lexington. 

Eichmond,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Virginia,  contains 
extensive  flouring-mills,  iron-works,  and  tobacco-factories.  Nor- 
folk, the  chief  seaport,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  ships  large 
quantities  of  cotton,  oysters,  and  early  vegetables. 

West  Virginia  is  mountainous  and  rich  in  minerals. 
Charleston,  the  capital,  is  the  depot  for  productive  salt,  coal,  iron, 
and  lumber,  regions.  Wheeling,  the  chief  commercial  city,  carries 
on  steamboat-building  and  manufacturing.  Parkersburg  is  the 
shipping-point  for  the  petroleum  district. 

Questions.— Compare  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  with  the  New  England 
States  in  regard  to  size.  In  regard  to  climate  ; soil ; agricultural  produc- 
tions ; manufactures ; mineral  wealth ; density  of  population.  Name  the 
two  largest  cities  of  New  England  ; of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Where 
was  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  made  in  what  is  now  the  Unit- 
ed  States  ? The  first  in  New  England  ? 

What  state  ranks  first  in  the  Union  in  foreign  commerce  ? What  state,  sec- 
ond ? What  state  produces  the  most  coal  and  iron  ? What  city  manu- 
factures crockery  most  extensively  ? Glass-ware  ? Silk  goods  ? How 


and  where  is  petroleum  obtained  ? Salt  ? Which  is  the  oldest  college  in 
the  United  States  ? The  next  oldest  ? The  third  in  age  ? In  which  states 
of  these  groiqis  is  the  capital  also  the  largest  city  ? 

How  can  one  go  by  water  from  Portland  to  Albany  ? In  what  other  way  can 
one  go  ? On  what  waters  can  you  go  from  Ogdensburg  to  Lewiston  ? 
From^  Philadelphia  to  Richmond  ? Prom  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  ? 
In  going  fiom  Washington  to  New  York  by  railroad,  what  places  will  you 
pass  through  ? 

Beginning  at  the  north,  name  the  bays  on  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Virginia 
inclusive.  Name  the  islands.  Name  the  capes.  Name  each  state  thus 
far  treated,  with  its  capital,  its  largest  city,  and  its  chief  mountains  and 
livers,  if  it  has  any  of  importance.  Draw  from  memory,  as  nearly  as  you 
can,  the  outline  of  each  New  England  State. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING  THE  MAP. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  AB  = 362  mi.,  and  the  vertical  line  AO  = 
385  mi. 

Draw  the  vertical  line  B C = 210  mi. , and  the  horizontal  line  C D = 67  mi. 

Take  B L = 25  mi.,  B M — 100  mi.,  and  A E — 37  mi. 

Draw  the  vertical  lines  E F = 88  mi.,  and  L T = 130  mi. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  F G = 184  mi.,  and  the  vertical  line  G H = 64  mi. 

Take  FI  = 28  mi.,  FK  = 47  mi.,  and  LN  =r  90  mi. 

Draw  KJ  = FI.  DrawIJ,  DH,  AJ,  BN,  andMN.  Take  AP=.158 
mi.,  and  M Q = 58  mi. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  1’  S = 265  mi.  Draw  S Q. 

Take  P X = 52  mi.,  X Y = 76  mi.,  and  SR  = 16  mi. 

Draw  the  vertical  lines  XZ  = 38  mi.,  and  Ra  = 126  mi.  Take  R6  = 
88  mi. 

Draw  the  horizontal  lines  5 c = 43  mi.,  a d = 32  mi.,  and  a e = 20  mi. 
Draw  Sc,  Tc,  Y e,  and  YZ. 

Draw  the  horizontal  lines  0 V = 252  mi.,  0 U = 115  mi.,  and  the  ver- 
tical line  U/=  135  mi. 

Take  Ag  = 95  mi. , fh  = 87  mi. , and  Y i — S2  mi. 

Draw  V c,  i h,  and  / g.  Prolong  V U and  i h till  they  meet  at  'W. 

Draw  the  outline  of  each  state.  Complete  the  Delaware  River  and 
the  Potomac.  Insert  the  Adirondacks,  Catskills,  Alleghanies,  and  Blue 
Ridge  ; the  Hudson  River,  Susquehanna,  James,  Alleghany,  Mononga- 
hela,  and  Ohio  ; the  capital  and  the  largest  city  of  each  state. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


The  Southern  States  maj  be  classified,  according  to  their 
situation,  as  follows  : — • 


South 

Atlantic 


North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 

^ Florida. 

Inland  f 

[ Arkansas. 


GuK 


Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Texas. 

Indian  Terkitoey  is  treated 
with  the  Southern  States. 


Cotton — the  Plant,  the  Bloom,  the  Boll. 

Picking,  Ginning,  Pressing. 

(The  cotton-gin  separates  the  seed  from  the  fiber ; the  cotton-press  compresses 
the  fiber,  or  cotton,  in  bales.) 


Map  Questions. — {Refer  to  Phys- 
ical Map  of  United  States,  pp.  3J^,  85.') 
In  about  what  latitude  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  North  Carolina  ? The 
southern  point  of  Florida  ? To  what 
river  on  the  southwest  do  the  South- 
ern States  extend  ? What  states  form 
the  northern  tier  of  Southern  States  ? 

Is  the  greater  part  of  the  South- 
ern States  level  or  mountainous,  low 
plain  or  plateau  ? As  regards  eleva- 
tion, what  is  the  character  of  most 
of  Texas  ? Of  Indian  Territory  ? 

How  are  the  very  low  plains  of 
the  Southern  States  situated  ? What 
two  states  are  composed  wholly  of 
very  low  plains  ? Going  back  from 
the  Ocean  or  the  Gulf,  what  do  you 
find  with  regard  to  the  elevation  ? 

What  agricultural  region  extends 
from  Virginia  into  the  northern  part 
of  North  Carolina  ? What  region  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  ? In  what  region 
are  all  the  Southern  States  embraced  ? 

Into  which  southern  state  do  the 
Great  Plains  and  the  Pasture  Region 
extend  ? Where  is  sugar-cane  raised  ? 
Where  does  the  mustang,  or  wild 
horse,  roam  ? The  bison  ? 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  what  is 
the  general  slope  of  the  Southern 
States  ? What  mountains  form  a wa- 
tershed east  of  the  Mississippi  ? In 
what  part  of  the  Southern  States  are 
the  most  minerals  found  ? In  which 
states  has  gold  been  obtained  ? De- 
scribe the  Arkansas  River  ; the  Red. 
Refer  to  maps,  pp.  48,  50,  for  the  moun- 
tains, rivers,  etc.,  mentioned  helow. 


The  Black  Mountains,  in  North  Carolina,  are  the  loftiest  range  of  the 
Appalachian  System.  They  are  so  called  from  the  dark  balsam  fir-trees 
which  crown  their  summits.  Mount  Mitchell,  or  Black  Dome,  belong- 
ing to  this  range,  is  the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  (6,707 
feet).  The  loftiest  summits  in  Texas,  between  the  Pecos  (pay'koce)  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  are  less  than  6,000  feet  in  height.  The  Ozark'  Moun- 
tains, which  extend  «from  Missouri  into  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory, 
have  no  great  elevation,  but  are  rich  in  minerals. 


Swamps  abound  on  the  coasts.  Part  of  Dismal  Swamp  be- 
longs to  North  Carolina.  Oke- 
fino'kee  Swamp,  which  covers 
many  miles  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  Georgia,  is  the 
abode  of  alligators,  rattlesnakes, 
and  moccasins. 

The  Everglades,  in  southern 
Florida,  are  a vast  swamp  over- 
grown with  rank  grass  and  thick- 
ly dotted  with  islands  bearing 
tropical  trees  and  vines.  The 
southern  coast  of  Louisiana  is 
lined  with  salt  marsh. 


Dakes. — Rivers. — Except 
in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  north- 
eastern Arkansas,  there  are  few 
lakes  in  this  section ; but  rivers 
are  numerous.  These  are  gen- 
erally navigable  to  the  ridge 
through  which  they  force  their 
way  from  the  interior  uplands ; 
here  navigation  is  obstructed  by 
falls  or  rapids. 

The  rivers  of  the  Atlantic 
Plain  belong  to  the  Atlantic  Sys- 
tem. Those  of  the  Gulf  Plain 
and  the  Mississippi  Yaliey  be- 
long to  the  Gulf  System.  Some 
of  the  rivers  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  besides  their  principal 
mouths,  have  sluggish  streams, 
called  iayous  (pi'ooz),  connect- 
ing the  main  channel  with  the 
Gulf. 


Size. — The  average  size  of  the  Southern  States  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  states  of  either  group  already  treated  ; their  density  of 
population  is  less.  South  Carolina,  the  smallest  Southern  State,  is 
nearly  the  size  of  Maine,  the  largest  New  England  State.  Texas  is 
much  the  largest  state  in  the  Union.  Its  area  is  two  hundred  times 
that  of  Rhode  Island,  and  nearly  six  times  the  area  of  New  York. 

Surface.— Western  Carolina  and  Eastern  Tennessee  are  trav- 
ersed by  mountain-ranges  of  the  Appalachian  System,  which  ex- 
tend into  the  northern  part  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  From  the 
low  plain  skirting  the  Gulf,  the  surface  of  Texas  rises  to  a table- 
land diversified  in  the  west  with  mountains!  But  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Southern  States,  lying  in  the  Atlantic  Plain,  the  Gulf 
Plain,  and  the  Mississippi  Yaliey,  is  made  up  of  lowlands. 


Questions. — How  may  the  Southern  States  be  classified,  according  to  their 
situation  ? Which  state  may  be  classed  with  either  the  South  Atlantic  or 
the  Gulf  States  ? How  do  the  Southern  States  comjiare  in  size  with  the 
New  England  States  ? With  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  ? How,  in  den- 
sity of  population  ? Which  is  the  largest  state  in  the  Union  ? 

Describe  the  surface  of  the  Southern  States.  What  mountains  extend  into 
this  group  ? What  range  of  the  Appalachian  System  is  the  highest  ? De- 
scribe the  situation  of  the  Black  Mountains.  Name  their  highest  peak. 
What  distinguishes  Mount  Mitchell  ? Where  and  how  high  are  the  loftiest 
summits  in  Texas  ? Describe  the  Ozark  Mountains. 

Where  do  swamps  abound  ? Name  and  describe  two  of  these  swamps.  In 
which  states  only  of  this  section  are  lakes  found  ? Name  three  lakes  of 
Florida  {see  map,  p.  48).  Name  three  lakes  of  Louisiana  {see  map,  p.  50). 
How  far  are  the  rivers  generally  navigable  ? Name  six  rivers  of  the  Atlan- 
tic System  in  the  Southern  States.  Name  six  of  the  Gulf  System.  What 
are  bayous  ? 


THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


Tho  Mississippi  Kiver.  — The  lower  coui-se  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Ivivor  belongs  to  the  Southern  States.  Navigable  itself  for 
2,^00  miles,  and  having  not  less  than  a hundred  navigable  tributa- 
ries, this  river  furnishes  a natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  one  of 
the  richest  valleys  in  the  world.  The  commerce  of  which  it  is  the 
seat  has  made  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  situated  on  both  its  banks, 
115  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  business  metropolis  of  the  Southwest. 


New  Orleans  : St.  Louis  Cathedral — Statue  of  Jackson. 


The  waters  of  the  lower  Mississippi  are  heavily  charged  with  earthy 
matter^  received  mainly  from  the  Missouri.  Their  deposits  have,  in  the 
course  of  years,  formed  a vast  delta,  extending  along  the  Gulf  for  a dis- 
tance of  about  150  miles.  The  elevation  of  the  delta  is  so  slight  that 
embankments,  or  lev'ees,  have  to  he  built  along  the  Mississippi,  the  Red, 
and  other  rivers,  to  prevent  them  from  overflowing  the  country  during 
high  water.  There  are  1,500  miles  of  such  embankments  in  Louisiana. 
A crevasse',  or  break  in  a levee,  sometimes  does  great  damage. 

Consult  LyelVs  ^’’Principles  of  Geology, vol.  i.,  p.  436. 

Climate.— Long  summers  and  mild  winters  distinguish  these 
states.  The  coasts  are  generally  hot  and  damp,  but  in  the  higher 
grounds  the  climate  is  healthy  and  delightful.  Every  winter  many 
invalids  from  the  North  seek  the  balmy  air  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Florida. 

The  heat,  which  increases  as  we  go  south,  is  modified  by  winds 
from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf.  Georgia  and  the  states  west  of  ■ 
it  have  an  unusually  large  rainfall,  which  helps  their  cotton-crop. 

Industrial  Pursuits. — Agriculture  is  the  great  interest  in 
the  Southern  States,  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be  in  consequence 
of  their  rich  soil.  Most  of  the  labor  on  the  plantations  is  per- 
formed by  colored  people,  who  constitute  a large  proportion  of  the 
population. 

Manufacturing  industry,  for  which  numerous  streams  furnish 
excellent  water-power,  is  increasing,  particularly  in  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  and  Texas.  The  principal  manufactured  articles  are 
flouring  and  grist-mill  products  and  lumber.  Cotton  goods  are 
made  at  different  points.  There  are  valuable  mineral  deposits,  but 
they  are  in  a great  measure  undeveloped. 

A large  domestic  trade  is  carried  on  by  boat  and  railroad  ; and 
there  is  considerable  foreign  commerce,  of  which  New  Orleans, 
Galveston,  Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  Wilmington,  are  the 
seats.  The  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  products 
of  the  country  ; the  imports  consist  chiefly  of  maniifactures. 

Agricultural  Products. — These  states  form  the  great  cot- 
ton region,  on  which  the  factories  of  the  North,  and  in  a great 


measure  those  of  England,  depend  for  their  supply.  Cotton  con- 
stitutes our  most  important  export.  The  value  of  the  crop  ranks 
next  to  that  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  hay. 

The  long-stapled  or  sea-island  cotton,  the  best  variety  known,  is  pro- 
duced on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Texas.  Since  the  invention  of  the  gin,  cotton  has  become  an  article  of 
prime  importance.  All  people,  except  the  most  savage,  use  cotton  goods 
to  some  extent  for  clothing  ; and  the  majority  of  the  human  race  wear 
little  else.— The  seeds  of  cotton  yield  oil,  and,  after  this  is  expressed,  are 
used  for  fertilizing  the  soil  or  fattening  stock.  The  oil  is  valuable  for 
lubricating  machinery,  softening  wool,  dressing  morocco,  etc. 

Other  special  crops  of  this  section  are  rice  and  sugar.  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia,  produce  almost  all  the  rice  raised 
in  the  country.  Southern  Louisiana  is  the  chief  sugar-cane  region. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  rice  is  cultivated  on  lowlands  along 
the  coast,  which  are  subject  to  tidal  overflow.  In  Louisiana  lands  are 
chosen  that  admit  of  easy  irrigation,  the  planter  being  allowed  to  cut, 
through  the  levee,  openings  called  flumes,  carefully  guarded  with  gates, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water.  When  the  grain  is  ready  for  har- 
vesting, the  water  is  drawn  off. 

North  Carolina  is  the  third  tobacco  state  of  the  Union,  and 
Tennessee  also  produces  this  staple  largely. 

Indian  corn  is  the  chief  grain  raised  in  the  Southern  States,  in 
all  of  which  it  is  a staple  product.  Wheat  flourishes  in  the  up- 
lands. Sweet-potatoes  are  everywhere  abundant.  Figs,  and  in 
the  far  South  oranges,  lemons,  and  bananas,  are  among  the  fruits. 

Stock-raising  is  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  parts  of 
this  section,  particularly  in  Texas,  which  takes  the  lead  of  all  the 
other  states  in  the  number  of  its  cattle.  Of  the  latter,  about  six 
millions  range  on  its  fine  pastures.  In  the  number  of  horses  Texas 
ranks  next  to  Illinois,  and  in  the  number  of  sheep  (7,558,461)  is 
the  first  state  in  the  Union. 

Texas  contains  many  large  stock-farms,  or  ranches,  each  of  which 
reckons  its  cattle  by  thousands.  Great  numbers  of  beeves  are  slaughtered 
for  the  purpose  both  of  canning  and  of  salting  and  barreling  their  meat. 
Others  are  shipped  alive  from  Galveston  to  the  West  Indies  and  north- 
ern ports.  Others,  again,  are  driven  to  various  railroad  points  and  trans- 
ported in  cars  to  the  large  cities  of  the  North.  Live-stock  and  its  prod- 
ucts— beef,  hides,  hair,  wool,  etc. — are  among  the  most  valuable  exports 
of  the  state. 


A Texas  Eanch  : Lassoing  Cattle. 


Education. — In  all  these  states,  provision  for  free  education 
has  been  made  by  law.  Most  of  them  contain  numerous  institu- 
tions for  the  higher  instruction  of  both  sexes. 
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Historical  Facts. — Nortli  Carolma,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  (the  youngest  of  the  British  colonies),  were  among  the 
original  thirteen  states.  They  were  the  scene  of  stirring  events  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  being  at  one  time  the  chief  battle-ground. 

The  celebrated  retreat  of  the  American  generals,  Greene  and  Mor- 
gan, before  the  British  general,  Cornwallis,  was  made  across  the  western 
part  of  North  Carolina.  Timely  rains,  swelling  the  Catawba  River  and 
the  Yadkin  after  the  Americans  had  crossed,  and  preventing  the  British 
from  making  the  passage,  twice  saved  the  patriot  army  from  capture. 
Not  till  the  latter  had  crossed  the  Dan  into  Virginia,  securing  all  the 
boats  for  miles,  was  the  pursuit  abandoned. — Describe  the  three  rivers 
just  named.  What  is  the  Yadkin  called  in  South  Carolina  ? 

Tennessee  was  first  settled  by  emigrants  from  North  CaroKna. 
After  forming  part  of  the  latter  state  for  some  years,  it  was  ceded 
to  the  General  Government.  In  1796  it  was  admitted  as  a state. 

Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  originally  settled  by  the  French. 
The  greater  part  of  the  territory  now  embraced  in  these  states 
passed  in  1763  from  France  to  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  at  first  attached  to  Georgia. 

The  earliest  settlement  in  Florida  was  made  by  the  Spanish  at 
St.  Augustine  {aw' gus-teen),  which  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  Union. 
Spain  ceded  the  province  to  the  United  States  in  1819.  Some 
years  later  Florida  was  the  seat  of  the  Seminole  War,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  subjection  of  the  Seminoles  and  the  removal  of  most 
of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Territory. 

Louisiana  and  Arkansas  were  first  colonized  by  the  French. 
They  were  set  off  from  the  vast  tract  known  as  Louisiana,  bought 
by  the  United  States  from  Napoleon  in  1803  {see  map,p.  29). 

Texas  originally  formed  part  of  Mexico.  Many  having  emi- 
grated thither  from  the  United  States,  and  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment treating  them  oppressively,  the  Texans  rose  in  arms  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence  (1836).  In  1845 
their  republic  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Indian  Territory  {see  map,  p.  50)  is  a large  tract  originally 
set  apart  for  Indian  tribes  removed  from  their  homes  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and 
Seminoles,  inhabiting  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory,  have  be- 
come civilized,  cultivate  farms,  and  have  schools,  churches,  laws, 
and  governments  of  their  own.  The  western  tribes,  still  in  a wild 
state,  rove  about,  hunting  the  bison,  antelope,  deer,  and  other  game. 

A railroad  now  traverses  Indian  Territory  from  Kansas  to 
Texas.  Some  white  men  carry  on  business  there  as  merchants, 
cattle-traders,  lumbermen,  etc.  Many  of  the  farm-laborers  are 
negroes,  formerly  slaves.  The  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  are 
like  those  of  the  Southern  States.  Cotton  is  cultivated,  and  coal- 
mines have  been  opened.  Tahlequah,  the  capital  of  the  Chero- 
kees, and  Ato'ka,  in  the  Choctaw  country,  are  the  principal  towns. 

Questions, — What  city  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Southwest  ? What 
has  made  it  so  ? How  far  is  the  Mississippi  navigable  ? Give  an  account 
of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  formation.  Describe  the  climate  of 
the  Southern  States.  What  is  the  leading  pursuit  ? 

What  is  said  of  manufacturing  industry  ? Of  mineral  deposits  ? Of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Southern  States  ? What  cities  are  the  ehief  seats  of  foreign 
commerce  ? What  constitute  the  exports,  and  what  the  imports  ? What 
is  the  leading  agricultural  product  ? State  what  you  can  about  cotton. 
Where  mainly  is  rice  produced  ? Cane-sugar  ? Tobacco  ? What  is  the  chief 
grain  ? Where  does  wheat  flourish  ? Which  is  the  prineipal  stock-raising 
state  ? Give  an  account  of  the  ranches  of  Texas.  What  is  said  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Southern  States  ? Mention  some  historical  facts  respecting 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Respecting  Tennessee — • 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  — Florida  — Louisiana  and  Arkansas  — Texas. 
Name  the  original  thirteen  states.  Give  an  aecount  of  Indian  Territory. 


North  Carolina  has  an  extensive  coast,  lined  with  long,  nar- 
row islands.  Shifting  sand-bars  obstruct  the  entrance  to  some  of 
the  rivers.  Fish  abound  in  the  coast-waters  ; shad  and  herring 
are  taken  in  great  numbers. 

The  middle  and  west  of  the  state  are  rich  in  minerals,  including 
gold,  coal,  and  iron.  Charlotte,  the  depot  of  the  gold  district,  has 
a United  States  assay-office,  which  determines  the  fineness,  weight, 
and  value  of  the  precious  metal.  Grand  scenery  is  found  among 
the  mountains,  particularly  on  the  French  Broad  River. 

Turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  and  rosin,  obtained  from  the  “ piney 
woods,”  which  extend  parallel  to  the  coast  in  a wide  belt  a few 
miles  inland,  are  important  products  of  North  Carolina. 

These  products  of  the  pine-forests  are  in  commerce  called  “naval 
stores,”  tar  being  used  on  the  rigging  of  vessels,  and  pitch  to  cover  the 
seams  of  the  bottom.  Crude  turpentine  oozes  out  from  the  pine  through 
an  incision  made  in  the  trunk.  Oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  used  in  med- 
icine and  the  arts,  is  obtained  by  distilling  crude  turpentine  ; what  is 
left,  is  called  rosin.  Tar  is  made  by  burning  pine-wood,  full  of  resinous 
matter,  in  a pit,  with  a slow  fire  kept  smoldering  by  a covering  of  turf  ; 
the  tar  gathers  in  an  iron  pan  previously  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
Pitch  is  made  by  boiling  down  the  tar  thus  obtained. 


In  the  Pine-Woods:  Collecting  Turpentine — Making  Tar. 


Raleigh,  “ the  City  of  Oaks,”  is  the  capital.  Twenty-eight 
miles  from  Raleigh  is  Chapel  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Wilmington,  the  chief  seaport  and  largest  city, 
is  the  greatest  market  in  the  world  for  naval  stores.  New  Berne 
has  a large  coast-trade. 

South  Carolma  is  noted  for  its  rice,  sea-island  cotton,  and 
palmettoes.  As  in  North  Carolina,  the  surface  is  low  and  fiat  near 
the  coast,  gradually  rises  toward  the  middle  section,  and  attains  its 
greatest  elevation  in  the  west. 

The  most  important  minerals  are  gold  and  iron,  found  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  fine  porcelain  clay,  and  phosphate-marls, 
which  are  both  used  at  home  and  exported  as  fertilizers. 

Columbia  is  the  capital  of  the  state  and  the  seat  of  the  South 
Carolina  University.  Charleston,  the  largest  city  and  chief  sea- 
port, is  the  first  rice-market  in  the  United  States,  and  ships  large 
quantities  of  cotton,  naval  stores,  and  lumber.  Greenville,  the 
third  city  of  the  state,  is  an  educational  center.  Aiken  is  distin- 
guished for  its  dry  and  equable  climate,  which  makes  it  a favorite 
winter  resort  for  invalids. 
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STATES. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GROUPS. 

Situation. — Kansas  is  midway  between  the  northern  and  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  midway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coast,  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  lying  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Kansas,  may  be  classed  with  the  latter,  the 
three  forming  the  group  of  Central  States. 

Korth  of  the  Central  States,  and  situated  mostly  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  are  the  eight  Korth  Central  States.  Kame  them. 

Two  sectional  maps  are  required  to  show  the  Central  and  the  North 
Central  States.  Instead  of  representing  each  group  hy  itself,  we  display 
the  states  to  better  advantage  hy  showing  Kentucky  with  the  five  North 
Central  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  (see  map,  p.  55) ; and  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  with  the  three  North  Central  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (see  map,  p.  57).  The  Territory  of  Dako'ta,  which  resembles  the 
North  Central  States  in  its  surface  and  productions,  is  shown  on  the 
latter  map. 

(Refer  to  maps,  pp.  55,  57.)  What  river  separates  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  Central  and  the  North  Central  States  from  the  western  ? 
Are  these  two  maps  on  the  same  scale  ? Which  is  on  the  larger  scale  ? 
Name  the  three  Central  States  in  the  order  of  their  size. 

Which  is  the  largest  of  the  North  Central  States  ? Which  .is  the 
smallest  ? Which  border  on  the  Ohio  River  ? Which  border  on  the 
Mississippi  ? AVhich  border  on  Lake  Michigan  ? On  Lake  Erie  ? On 
Lake  Superior  ? Which  dO  not  border  on  the  Great  Lakes  ? Through 
what  waters  does  the  international  boundary  between  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  North  Central  States  pass  ? 

Size. — Minnesota,  the  largest  state  of  these  two  groups,  has 
a greater  area  than  Kew  York  and  Maine  together.  Indiana,  the 
smallest,  is  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  Massachusetts. 

G-eneral  Description. — Parts  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
are  traversed  by  low  mountain-ranges ; but  Kansas  and  the  Korth 
Central  States  are  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  prairies,  either 
level  or  gently  rolling.  They  consist  partly  of  lowlands,  and  ]i>artly 
of  table-land  of  moderate  height.  The  prairie-lands  are  unsur- 
passed in  fertility ; they  are  generally  destitute  of  timber,  except 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams  by  which  they  are  intersected. 

The  climate  is  healthy  and  delightful — warm  in  the  Central 
States — cold,  but  remarkably  dry,  in  Minnesota;  between  these 
extremes  it  varies  according  to  the  latitude. 


This  section  has  grown  very  rapidly  in  population,  its  natural 
advantages  having  attracted  settlers  in  great  numbers  from  the 
older  states  and  from  different  countries  of  Europe. 

The  General  Government  offers  special  inducements  for  settling  on 
its  ‘ ‘ public  lands  ”.  A tract  of  160  acres  may  he  obtained  without  the 
payment  of  money  other  than  slight  commissions  and  fees,  under  either 
the  Homestead  or  the  Timber-Culture  Act.  A patent  is  issued  under  the 
former,  on  proof  of  five  years’  continuous  residence  on,  and  cultivation 
of,  the  tract  entered ; under  the  latter,  title  is  given  eight  years  after  the 
date  of  entry,  on  proof  that  the  person  who  entered  the  land  has  planted 
a certain  portion  of  it  (in  the  case  of  forty-acre  tracts  or  more,  one-six- 
teenth) with  forest-trees,  and  has  growing  at  the  time  at  least  675  thrifty 
trees  to  each  acre  so  planted.  Under  the  Preemption  Act,  a person  en- 
tering his  claim  at  a land-office  secures  the  right  of  taking  160  acres  at 
the  low  government  rate,  on  proof  of  residence  and  cultivation  for  at 
least  six  months.  To  avail  himself  of  these  provisions,  a foreigner  must 
declare  his  intention  to  become  a citizen. 

Lakes  abound  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  These 
states  also,  as  well  as  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  situated  on  one  or  more  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Lake 
Superior  is  the  most  elevated  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Superior  and 
Huron  are  the  deepest.  Lake  Erie  has  the  least  depth.  All  three 
are  subject  to  violent  storms. 

Rivers. — Kumerous  navigable  streams  furnish  highways  for 
internal  trade  ; the  most  important  belong  to  the  Gulf  system. 

The  Mississippi  is  navigable  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in 
Minnesota,  where  the  descent  in  the  river  furnishes  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  unsurpassed  water-power.  Steamboats  ascend  the 
Missouri  as  far  as  the  Great  Falls,  a distance  of  2,700  miles.  The 
Ohio  is  navigable  throughout  its  length  (nearly  1,000  miles),  except 
at  Louisville,  where  a canal  has  been  built  around  the  rapids. 

The  rivers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system,  for  the  most  part  short 
and  rapid,  are  valuable  chiefly  for  their  water-power. 

Map  Questions. — (Refer  to  Physical  Map  of  United  States,  pp.  SJf,  35.) 
Do  the  Central  and  the  North  Central  States  consist  mainly  of  low  plains  or 
plateaus  ? Which  state  consists  almost  entirely  of  low  plains  ? What  part  of 
Kentucky  is  a low  plain  ? What  part  of  Missouri  is  mountainous  ? Which  of 
the  Central  States  is  wholly  table-land  ? Which  of  the  North  Central  States  ? 
Through  what  states,  and  what  part  of  them,  does  the  watershed  extend, 
which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  from  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ? 
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What  part  of  the  North  Central  States  is  embraced  in  the  Lumber  Re- 
gion ? In  the  Wheat  Region  ? Which  of  the  Central  States  also  produce 
wheat  largely  ? Kansas  and  Missouri.  What  states  are  included  in  the  Corn 
Region  ? In  what  other  states  is  corn  a staple  product  ? What  animals  are 
extensively  raised  throughout  the  Corn  Region  ? 

In  what  part  of  this  section  is  the  Hemp  and  Tobacco  Region  ? Which 
states  are  noted  for  the  culture  of  the  grape-vine  ? Over  which  states  of  these 
groups  do  the  Great  Plains  extend  ? Describe  Dakota,  as  regards  elevation. 
In  what  part  of  this  section  is  gold  obtained  ? Copper  ? Lead  ? Zinc  ? Tin  ? 
Petroleum  ? What  wild  animals  are  found  on  the  Great  Plains  ? 

Industrial  Pursuits.— Nature  having  given  these  states 
a rich  soil,  advantages  for  commercial  intercourse,  ample  water- 
power, mineral  wealth,  and  in  the  north  the  best  of  timber,  their 
inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  farming,  trade,  manufac- 
turing, mining,  and  lumbering. 

Grain-raising  is  the  leading  industry.  The  northern  half  of 
this  section  belongs  to  the  wheat-belt  of  the  United  States  (con- 
tinued to  the  north  in  Canada),  while  the  southern  half  is  em- 
braced in  the  Corn  Region.  The  wheat-farms  are  on  an  immense 
scale.  Part  of  the  crop  is  manufactured  into  flour  in  Western 
mills ; the  rest  is  transported  to  Eastern  cities,  where  it  is  ground 
or  shipped  to  Europe.  Corn  is  raised  in  larger  quantities  than 
wheat,  but  most  of  the  crop  is  used  at  home  in  feeding  live-stock. 

Other  grains  constitute  important  crops — barley  m Minnesota,  rye 
and  oats  in  Illinois,  and  oats  in  Iowa.  These  states,  as  also  Michigan 
and  Ohio,  yield  large  potato  crops.  Wisconsin  is  noted  for  its  hops, 
and  Michigan  for  fruits.  Kentucky  produces  more  hemp  and  tobacco 
than  any  other  state,  and  Missouri  also  raises  large  quantities  of  both. 

The  principal  flax  and  sorghum  regions  are  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  these  groups.  Sorghum  resembles  corn  when  growing,  and 
yields  a sirup  like  the  molasses  obtained  from  sugar-cane. 

The  many  railroads  with  which  these  states  are  threaded,  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products, 
flour,  lumber,  provisions,  etc.  The  imports  are  chiefly  manufac- 
tured articles.  While  Illinois  ranks  as  the  fourth  manufacturing 
State  of  the  Union  and  Ohio  as  the  fifth,  in  the  younger  states 
manufactures  are  comparatively  limited. 

Minerals. — Three  grand  divisions  of  the  coal-measures  of  the 
United  States  (yielding  bituminous  coal)  lie  in  these  two  groups. 
These  are  the  Michigan  field,  the  fields  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky,  and  the  measures  of  the  Missouri  basin,  extending  from 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  to  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory. 

Of  iron  there  is  an  exhaustless  supply.  It  is  mined  in  various 
quarters,  particularly  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Missouri.  Near  Lake 
Superior  are  the  richest  copper-mines  known;  and  the  lead  de- 
posits on  the  Mississippi  (where  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  join), 
and  in  southwestern  Missouri,  help  to  make  the  United  States  the 
third  lead-producing  country  of  the  world. 

Historical  Facts. — Kentucky  was  first  settled  by  emigrants 
from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  it  was  originally  included  in 
the  latter  state.  A constant  warfare  was  waged  with  the  Indians 
by  its  early  pioneers.  The  North  Central  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  laid  off  from  the  lands  acquired  from  Great  Britain  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  organized  as  the  Territory 
Northwest  of  the  Ohio  p.  S9).  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the 

North  Central  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  formed  from 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Minnesota,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  made  up  of  parts  taken  from  both  these  tracts. 

Education. — Liberal  provision  for  free  education  is  made  in 
all  these  states.  The  public  schools  are  of  acknowledged  excel- 
lence, and  there  are  numerous  institutions  for  higher  instruction. 


Questions.— What  three  states  are  called  Central  States,  and  why  ? How 
are  the  eight  North  Central  States  situated  ? Give  an  idea  of  the  com- 
parative size  of  these  states.  Describe  the  surface  of  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri. Of  Kansas  and  the  North  Central  States.  Give  an  account  of  the 
climate.  Of  the  growth  in  population.  What  inducements  has  the  Gov- 
ernment offered  to  immigrants  ? 

Where  do  lakes  abound  ? What  states  border  on  the  Great  Lakes  ? What  is 
said  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Erie  ? To  what  system  do  the  most 
important  rivers  belong  ? How  far  is  the  Mississippi  navigable  ? The 
Missouri  ? The  Ohio  ? Describe  the  rivers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system. 
What  natural  advantages  have  these  states,  and  what  are  the  chief  indus- 
trial pursuits  ? What  is  the  leading  industry  ? What  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal  grains  ? What  becomes  of  the  crop  ? What  other  grains  are  raised  ? 

Where  are  hops  largely  produced  ? Fruits  ? Hemp  and  tobacco  ? Name  two 
other  important  products.  What  is  made  from  sorghum  ? In  what  does 
the  commerce  of  this  section  largely  consist  ? Describe  these  states  as 
regards  manufacturing  industry.  Give  an  account  of  the  coal-fields  in 
these  two  groups.  What  other  minerals  are  found  ? By  whom  was  Ken- 
tucky first  settled  ? From  what  were  the  North  Central  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  laid  off  ? The  North  Central  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
How  was  Minnesota  formed  ? What  educational  advantages  have  these 
states  ? 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STATES. 

Kentucky  is  tbe  oldest  state  west  of  tbe  Appalaebian  Moun- 
tains. Its  tborougb-bred  borses,  mules,  and  cattle,  are  famous. 
The  “ blue-grass  region,”  traversed  by  the  Licking  and  Kentucky 
Rivers,  affords  the  best  of  pasturage,  and  produces  heavy  crops  of 
hemp  and  tobacco.  Kentucky  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  caverns, 
hollowed  out  by  underground  streams  in  their  limestone  beds. 
The  most  wonderful  of  these  is  Mammoth  Cave. 

Feankfoet  is  the  capital.  Louisville,  “the  Falls  City,”  is  the 
metropolis ; it  is  the  largest  tobacco-market  in  the  wmrld,  an  im- 
portant center  of  railroad  and  river  trade,  and  a busy  manufac- 
turing and  pork-packing  city.  Covington  and  Newport,  opposite 
to  Cincinnati,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  bridges,  manufac- 
ture cotton,  hemp,  etc.,  and , have  extensive  iron  and  steel  works. 
Lexington,  named  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
which  was  fought  a month  before  the  city  was  founded,  is  the  seat 
of  the  Kentucky  University. 

Ohio  is  the  third  state  of  the  Union  in  population,  the  second 
in  the  production,  of  coal,  the  first  in  that  of  wool.  In  manufact- 
ures, it  is  the  second  state  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Among  its  special  agricultural  products  are  flax  and  grapes ; the 
latter  are  cultivated  with  great  success,  for  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  south  of  the  state. 

Ohio  is  the  seat  of  an  immense  domestic  commerce.  The  great 
trunk  lines  of  railroad  from  the  W est  cross  the  state,  and  connected 
with  them  is  a thick  network  of  branch  roads.  Two  systems  of 
canals  join  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River. 

Columbus,  noted  for  its  spacious  State-house  and  other  fine 
public  buildings,  is  the  capital.  The  metropolis  of  the  state  is 
Cincinnati,  which  was  long  the  most  populous  of  the  Western 
cities,  and  was  hence  called  the  “ Queen  of  the  West  ”.  Cincinnati 
is  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  suburbs,  its  extensive  manufac- 
tures, its  pork-packing  establishments,  and  its  domestic  commerce. 

. Cleveland,  the  second  city  of  the  state,  has  a large  trade,  ex- 
tending to  Canada  and  the  Lake  Superior  mining-region.  It  con- 
tains manufactories  of  various  kinds,  petroleum-refineries,  ship- 
yards, etc.  Toledo,  with  its  important  railroad,  canal,  and  lake 
connections,  is  a great  shipping  and  distributing  point.  Dayton  is 
a manufacturing  city,  in  the  fertile  Miami  {mi-am'%)  Yalley. 


The  pevmaneiit  settlement  in  what  is  now  Ohio  was  made  at 
Marietta  in  1788.  The  early  comem  sntt'ei'ed  much  from  the  Indians, 
who  defeated  an  expedition  led  against  them  by  General  St.  Clair  in 
1791.  In  1794,  General  Wa^nie  indicted  a severe  defeat  on  the  hostile 
tribes  in  the  northwest  of  the  state,  where  the  county  and  town  of  De- 
tiance  still  bear  the  name  of  the  fort  he  erected.  After  this,  immigrants 
poured  in  from  the  East. 

M.vp  Questions. — Bound  Kentucky.  What  part  of  the  state  is  mountain- 
ous ? Into  what  do  all  tlie  rivers  of  Kentucky  flow  ? What  river  separates 
Newport  from  Covington  ? How  is  Mammoth  Cave  situated  ? Why  does 
not  tlie  sun  rise  at  Frankfort  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  does  at  Washington  ? 
Wlieu  it  is  noon  at  Washington,  what  is  the  time  at  Louisville  ? Name  some 
of  the  principal  places  in  Kentucky,  on  tlie  Ohio  River. 

Bound  Ohio.  What  natural  highway  of  trade  with  Canada  is  open  to 
Ohio  ? How  can  Ohio  communicate  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ? Name  two 
rivers  of  Ohio  that  belong  to  the  St.  Lawrence  system.  Name  three  that 
belong  to  the  Gulf  system.  What  do  you  often  find  situated  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  a river  ? Why  are  towns  thus  located  ? Give  examples  of  towns  so 
situated  in  Ohio.  What  railroad  center  is  in  the  north  of  Ohio  ? In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  state  ? In  the  south  ? Where  is  Sandusky,  interested  in  the  lake- 
fisheries  ? Where  is  Springfield,  well  known  for  its  mowers  and  reapers  ? 
Where  is  the  manufacturing  city  of  Zanesville  ? 

ludiaua  is  distinguished  for  its  fertile  soil,  which  yields  plen- 
teous food-crops,  and  supports  cattle  and  swine  in  great  numbers. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  hlack-walnut,  oak,  hickory,  ash,  maple, 
and  other  valuable  woods.  Wyandotte  {wi-an-dot')  Cave,  near  the 
Ohio,  almost  equals  Mammoth  Cave  as  a natural  curiosity. 

Indi^vnapolis,  “ the  Railroad  City,”  is  the  capital  and  metropo- 
lis. It  is  a great  center  of  trade  and  manufacturing  industry,  and 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  Union  not  on  navigable  waters.  Evans- 
ville, next  in  size  to  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a rich  coal  and  iron 
region.  Fort  Wayne,  the  third  city  of  the  state,  is  the  emporium 
of  a productive  farming  district,  and  manufactures,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  machinery,  hubs,  spokes,  and  wheels.  Terre  Haute  {ter'reli 
hote)  and  Hew  Albany  are  manufacturing  cities ; the  latter  carries 
on,  besides,  an  active  river-trade. 

Illinois,  the  fourth  state  of  the  Union  in  population,  ranks 
among  the  first  in  the  production  of  cereals.  Bordering  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  having  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  on  its  bounda- 
ries, it  enjoys  great  natural  advantages  for  commerce.  It  has  more 
miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  state  (8,905).  A canal  connecting 
Chicago  with  Peru,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
Illinois  River,  establishes  communication  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Mississippi. 

Speingfield,  the  capital,  contains  a fine  State-house,  recently 
erected  {see  engraving^  p.  52).  Chicago,  the  metropolis  of  the  state 
(population,  more  than  half  a million),  is  surptissed  in  extent  of 
commerce  only  by  Hew  York.  It  is  the  greatest  grain-market  in 
the  world,  and  the  chief  pork-packing  city  and  emporium  for  live- 
stock in  the  United  States. 

The  farm-products  annually  shipped  from  this  city  exceed  $200,- 
000,000  in  value,  of  which  grain  and  flour  constitute  one-third.  Grain 
is  received  in  hulk  ; in  order  to  be  transshipped,  it  is  raised  hy  machinery 
into  elevator-warehouses  of  vast  capacity,  whence  it  is  discharged  into 
boats  or  cars.  Every  twenty-four  hours,  about  375  railroad  trains  enter 
and  leave  Chicago.  Manufactures  are  varied  and  extensive.  The  city 
is  supplied  with  water  from  Lake  Michigan  hy  two  tunnels  extending 
two  miles  under  the  lake.  The  whole  business  part  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1871,  but  was  rapidly  rebuilt  more  handsomely  than 
before.  Chicago  has  a well-planned  system  of  boulevards  and  parks, 
the  latter  covering  nearly  two  thousand  acres. 

Peoria  and  Quincy  are  next  in  size  to  the  metropolis  ; they  owe  their 
prosperity  mainly  to  their  railroad  connections  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Peoria  contains  large  distilleries. 


Map  Questions.  — Bound  Indiana.  To  what  are  most  of  the  rivers 
of  Indiana  tributary  ? Name  the  principal  branch  of  the  Ohio  in  Indiana. 
Where  is  Bloomington,  the  seat  of  the  State  University  ? With  what  city  is 
Evansville  connected  by  a canal,  now  useful  mainly  for  the  water-power  it 
affords  ? Where  is  South  Bend,  near  which  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
{iio't'r  dahm)  is  situated  ? What  took  place  near  Lafayette  ? The  hattle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe^ in  which  Governor  Harrison  broke  the  power  of  the  Indians  in  the  Wabash 
valley  {1811). — {Consult  Quackenbos's  History  of  the  United  States,"  p.  3Jf2.) 

Bound  Illinois.  Name  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  in  this  state. 
Name  some  places  in  Illinois  on  the  Mississippi  River.  What  city  is  in  the 
lead  region  ? What  city  derives  its  water-power  from  the  Fox  River  ? From 
the  Rock  River  ? Where  is  Galesburg  ? Bloomington  ? Where  is  Jackson- 
ville ? Joliet  ? In  descending  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburgh,  what  impor- 
tant places  on  the  right  bank  would  you  pass  ? On  the  left  ? 

Mlcliigan  ranks  foremost  among  the  states  in  the  production 
of  sawed  lumber.  It  consists  mainly  of  two  peninsulas.  The 
Horthern  Peninsula  is  noted  for  its  copper  and  iron ; the  South- 
ern, for  its  grain,  fruits,  maple-sugar,  wool,  lumber,  and  salt.  On 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  are  the  famous  Pictured  Rocks,  sand- 
stone chffs  worn  into  fantastic  shapes  by  the  waves  and  weather. 

Lafisixg,  a railroad  center  and  seat  of  trade,  is  the  capital. 
Detroit,  “ the  City  of  the  Straits,”  carries  on  a large  commerce 
with  Canada,  and  a still  larger  domestic  trade,  especially  in  grain, 
lumber,  and  provisions.  Its  manufacturing  establishments  include 
fiouring-mills,  saw-mills,  iron-works,  copper-smelting  works,  etc. 
An  important  frontier  post  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1812,  and  retaken  in  1813. — 
{Consult  Lessing’s  Field- Boole  of  the  War  of  1812 f p.  289.) 

Grand  Rapids,  Bay  City,  and  East  Saginaw,  are  manufacturing 
cities.  Ann  Arbor  is  the  seat  of  the  Michigan  University. 

Wisconsin. — Grain  and  lumber  are  the  chief  exports  of  this 
state.  Pine-forests  cover  extensive  areas  in  the  north  and  east. 
Lead  and  zinc  are  mined  in  the  southwestern  part.  Fishing  is  an 
important  branch  of  business  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes. 

French  Jesuits  first  explored  this  region,  and  founded  missions 
among  the  native  tribes.  Mounds  scattered  through  Wisconsin  and 
other  North  Central  States,  in  some  cases  curiously  shaped  like  heasts, 
birds,  fish,  etc.,  are  attributed  to  a race  which  preceded  the  Indians  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Mound-huilders  has 
been  applied. 

Madisojst  is  the  state  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Milwaukee,  the  metropolis  and  principal  railroad  cen- 
ter, receives  and  slfips  vast  quantities  of  grain.  Racine  {ra^seen) 
is  noted  for  its  extensive  factories.  Oshkosh  manufactures  lumber 
on  a large  scale.  La  Crosse  ships  grain,  lumber,  etc. 

Map  Questions. — Bound  Michigan.  To  what  system  do  all  the  rivers 
of  Michigan  belong  ? By  what  are  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  connected  ? 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  ? Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  ? What  three  cities  near 
Saginaw  Bay  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  salt  ? Where  is 
Marquette,  the  depot  of  the  iron  region  ? Where  is  the  copper  region  ? 

Bound  Wisconsin.  Name  the  chief  bay  of  Lake  Michigan.  To  what  two 
systems  do  the  rivers  of  Wisconsin  belong  ? What  low  mountain-range  is  in 
Wisconsin  ? What  rivers  separate  Wisconsin  from  Minnesota  ? Name  the 
principal  lake-ports  of  Wisconsin.  What  place  is  at  the  head  of  Lake  Sujoe- 
rior  ? How  can  a boat-load  of  lumber  be  taken  by  fresh-water  channels 
from  Milwaukee  to  New  Orleans  ? How  is  Fond  du  Lac  situated  ? Janes- 
ville ? La  Crosse  {lah  kross)  ? Watertown  ? Eau  Claire  {o-klayr')  ? 

ftuestions. — Mention  for  what  each  of  the  following  states  is  remarkable — 
name  its  capital  — describe  its  largest  city  — tell  what  you  know  about 
its  other  important  cities  : Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin.  State  some  facts  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Ohio.  Which 
of  the  above  states  contain  canals  ? Describe  the  Pictured  Rocks.  Who 
first  explored  Wisconsin  ? Describe  the  mounds  found  in  some  of  the 
North  Central  States.  Who  are  supposed  to  have  built  them  ? 
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Missouri,  in  population,  ranks  first  among  the  states  west  of 
the  ^lississippi  Kiver.  Coal-measures  underlie  one-third  of  the 
state.  Iron  is  abundant ; Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  are  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  ore  of  a superior  quality.  Kot  far  from  the 
latter  mountain  is  obtained  the  nickel  used  in  coining. 

O 

Lead  abounds  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  is  mined  in 
great  quantities  at  several  points,  especially  at  the  young  city  of 
Joplin.  As  a wine-producing  state,  Missouri  ranks  among  the 
h“rst.  Majiufactures,  already  large,  are  rapidly  increasing. 

Jefferson  City  is  the  capital.  St.  Louis  (population,  350,618) 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  state  and  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  terminus  of  twenty  railroads,  and  situated  near  the  junction 
of  great  rivers  that  traverse  what  has  been  called  “ the  Carden  of 
the  M orld  ”,  St.  Louis  is  a leading  center  of  internal  commerce. 
In  the  quantity  of  flour  manufactured,  it  ranks  first  among  the 
cities  of  the  country. 

Kansas  City  and  St,  Joseph,  the  second  and  third  cities  of  the 
state,  command  a large  trade  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  The  former 
is  a great  mai’ket  for  live-stock. 

Kansas  is  the  largest  of  the  Central  States ; its  population 
has  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Corn  and  wheat  are  the 
staple  grains.  In  the  eastern  part,  timber  fringes  the  streams.  Its 
excellent  pasturage  has  made  Kansas  an  important  stock-raising 
state. 

Lead  deposits  are  found  in  southeastern  Kansas.  Bituminous 
coal  is  mined  near  Fort  Scott,  Osage'  City,  and  in  Leavenworth. 
The  Missouri  is  the  only  navigable  river  of  Kansas  ; Leavenworth, 
the  largest  city  of  the  state,  and  Atchison,  which  ranks  third  in 
population,  are  on  its  bank.  Topeka,  the  second  city  in  size,  is 
the  capital.  Lawrence  contains  the  State  University. 

Map  Questions. — Bound  Missouri.  What  part  of  Missouri  is  swampy  ? 
To  what  system  do  all  the  rivers  of  Missouri  belong  ? Where  are  Iron  Moun- 
tain and  Pilot  Knob  situated  ? What  railroad  center  is  between  the  Missouri 
and  the  Osage'  River  ? What  places  in  Missouri  are  on  the  Missouri  River  ? 
On  the  Mississippi  River  ? Where  is  Crystal  City,  remarkable  for  its  deposit 
of  silica,  and  the  seat  of  the  largest  plate-glass  works  in  the  country  ? 

Bound  Kansas.  What  is  the  shape  of  Kansas  ? What  is  the  general  slope 
of  the  country  ? What  part  of  the  state  is  most  thickly  settled  ? Why  ? Name 
the  two  chief  rivers  of  Kansas.  What  do  you  find  following  the  banks  of  these 
rivers  ? What  places  are  on  the  Kansas  River  ? 

Iowa  consists  of  fertile  prairies,  and  ranks  among  the  foremost 
states  in  the  raising  of  live-stock  and  the  production  of  grain,  flax, 
and  potatoes.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  bituminous  coal. 
Large  quantities  of  lead-ore  are  mined  and  smelted  near  Dubuque 
{dit-huhe'),  which  is  the  leading  emporium  for  this  important  lead 
region. 

Iowa  lies  on  the  principal  highways  of  travel  and  traflfic  between 
the  Pacific  coast  and  Eastern  cities.  Three  trunk  lines,  connecting 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  with  Chicago,  traverse  the  state.  Cross- 
ing the  Mississippi  respectively  at  Dav'enport,  Burlington,  and 
Clinton,  they  have  helped  to  build  up  large  cities  at  these  points. 
At  Des  Moines  {de-moin'),  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Iowa, 
a handsome  State-house  is  in  course  of  erection. 

Minnesota  contains  the  Height  of  Land  which  separates  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  rivers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  sys- 
tem. Eight  thousand  lakes  lend  beauty  to  this  state.  Extensive 
“ pineries  ” cover  the  northeastern  part.  The  elk,  the  deer,  and 
fur-bearing  animals,  abound  in  the  thinly-settled  districts.  The 
numerous  rivers  are  useful  to  the  lumberman  for  floating  down 
his  logs,  and  to  the  manufacturer  for  the  water-power  they  afford. 


St.  Paul,  the  capital,  maintains  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
Northwest.  Minneapolis,  situated  at  the  Ealls  of  St.  Anthony, 
contains  the  largest  flouring-mills  in  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
duces great  quantities  of  flour  and  lumber ; it  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  University.  The  two  places  just  named  are  the  most  popu- 
lous cities  of  the  state.  Winona  and  Red  Wing  are  noted  for  the 
export  of  wheat.  Stillwater  is  an  important  lumber-market. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  region  was  a wilderness  ; it  is  now  the  seat  of 
thriving  farms  and  busy  cities.  A large  part  of  the  population  consists 
of  foreigners,  particularly  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Germans.  The 
Sioux  (soo)  massacre,  to  which  about  seven  hundred  white  settlers  in  the 
southwest  of  the  state  fell  victims,  took  place  in  1863.  The  Sioux  were 
soon  overpowered  and  removed  to  reservations  farther  west— (Consult 
Bryant  and  Murch’s  '^History  of  the  Sioux  Massacre  ”,  p.  83.) 

Map  Questions. — Bound  Iowa.  What  rivers  form  parts  of  the  boundary  ? 
Name  the  chief  rivers  of  this  state  tributary  to  the  Mississippi.  To  the  Mis- 
souri.  Which  drain  the  greater  part  of  the  state  ? What  places  are  on  the 
Mississippi  River  ? Where  is  Iowa  City,  which  contains  the  State  University  ? 

Bound  Minnesota.  What  rivers  and  lakes  in  part  separate  Minnesota  from 
Canada  ? In  what  lake  does  the  Mississippi  rise  ? What  other  rivers  fiow  from 
lakes  ? Why  does  the  Red  River  of  the  North  flow  in  a different  direction  from 
the  Mississippi  ? Through  what  Canadian  province,  and  into  what  lake,  does 
the  Red  River  flow  ? Imagine  yourself  descending  the  Mississippi  from  Min- 
neapolis to  8t.  Louis  ; what  places  on  your  right  would  you  pass  ? What 
places  on  your  left  ? What  products  are  freighted  down  the  river  ? 

Nebraska. — The  name  of  this  state,  from  Indian  words  mean- 
ing “ water-valley  ”,  has  reference  to  the  valley  of  the  Platte  River, 
which  crosses  from  the  western  boundary  to  the  Missouri.  In  the 
northwest  of  the  state  are  dry  and  barren  tracts;  but  in  most 
parts  the  soil  is  fertile,  being  in  the  east  well  adapted  to  grain- 
growing and  in  the  west  to  pasturage.  Wood  is  scarce,  but  forest- 
trees  are  planted  by  thousands  every  year. 

Lincoln  is  the  capital,  and  here  the  State  University  is  located. 
Omaha,  the  metropolis,  is  most  favorably  situated  for  trade  with 
the  river  towns  on  the  Missouri,  and  with  the  regions  traversed  by 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Nebraska  City  enjoys  a large  local 
trade,  and  Eremont'  is  a shipping-point  for  grain. 

Dakota  is  a large  territory,  with  a rapidly-increasing  popula- 
tion. It  contains  the  best  of  wheat-lands,  timber  on  the  banks  of 
the  streams,  abundant  game  for  the  hunter  and  trapper,  and  de- 
posits of  gold,  tin,  and  other  minerals  in  the  Black  Hills  region. 
Agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  mining,  are  the  leading  interests. 

Bismarck  is  the  capital.  Eargo,  on  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  the  largest  city,  is  rapidly  growing  in  commercial  impor- 
tance. Deadwood  is  the  depot  of  the  mining  districts. 

Map  Questions. — Bound  Nebraska.  What  river  ultimately  receives  all 
the  streams  of  Nebraska  ? In  what  part  of  Nebraska  are  most  of  the  towns  ? 
Why  ? Where  are  barren  sand-hills  ? To  what  physical  division  of  the  United 
States  does  western  Nebraska  belong  ? Name  some  of  the  principal  places  on 
the  Missouri.  Point  toward  Omaha. 

Bound  Dakota.  What  part  of  the  territory  is  most  thickly  settled  ? 
Why  ? Imagine  yourself  at  Sioux  Falls  ; point  toward  Chicago — St.  Louis — 
New  Orleans.  In  descending  the  Missouri  from  Yankton  to  the  Mississippi, 
what  important  places  on  the  right  bank  would  you  pass  ? What  places  on 
the  left  bank  ? How  can  you  go  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  ? Prom  Omaha 
to  St.  Louis  ? What  railroad  is  in  northern  Dakota  ? What  makes  Bismarck 
important  ? Where  are  the  Black  Hills  ? For  what  are  they  noted  ? 

Questions. — How  does  Missouri  rank  in  population  ? How,  as  a wine-pro- 
ducing state  ? Give  an  account  of  its  mineral  resources.  Of  its  cities. 
Describe  Kansas  ; its  cities.  Give  an  account  of  Iowa.  Of  its  minerals. 
Its  cities.  What  does  Minnesota  contain  ? What  can  you  say  of  its 
lakes  ? Its  wild  animals  ? Its  important  places  ? Its  population  ? The 
Sioux  massacre  ? State  what  you  can  about  Nebraska  and  its  important 
places.  About  Dakota  and  its  principal  towns. 
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5S  MAP-DRAWING  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AND  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 


The  Metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  Vallev. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING  THE  MAPS. 


SECTIONAL  MAP  No.  8. 


Draw  the  vertical  line  AB  = 675  mi. 

Take  AJ  = 30  mi.,  AH  = 235  mi.,  HC  = 87  mi.,  CF  = 185  mi.,  FM  = 
40  mi. , and  M N = 52  mi. 

Draw  the  horizontal  lines  J Q = 60  mi.,  HI  = 115  mi.,  CE  = 226  mi., 
M O = 133  mi.,  N P = 1.53  mi.,  and  B R = 73  mi. 

Draw  the  vertical  line  E L = 68  mi.  Take  C Gr  = 66  mi. 

Draw  A Q,  J I,  I G,  L O,  OP,  PR,  and  O F. 

Draw  the  horizontal  lines  A fc  = 364  mi. , C D = 285  mi. , B S = 235  mi. 
Take  C K = 140  mi. 

Draw  the  vertical  lines  K T = 270  mi.,  and  K Z = 384  mi. 

Take  KU  = 96  mi.,  K W = 51  mi.,  W Y = 180  mi..  Ad  — 138  mi.,  dl  = 
133  mi.  Draw  the  horizontal  lines  U V = 208  mi.,  Y 6 = 255  mi.  ■ 
Draw  ST,  TF,  SV,  VD,  D6,  bk,  IZ,  lY,  YJ,  and  JK. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  W X. 


With  the  aid  of  the  construction-lines,  draw  the  outline  of  each  state. 
Complete  the  Wabash  River.  Insert  the  Scioto,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers  ; also,  the  capital  and  the  largest  city  of  each  state. 


SECTIONAL  MAP  No.  6. 

Draw  the  vertical  line  A B = 850  mi. 

Take  AE  = 60  mi.,  EF  = 165  mi.,  FG  = 158  mi.,  GH  = 38mi.,  HI  = 
60  mi. , HJ  = 106  mi. , J K = 55  mi. 

Draw  the  horizontal  lines  A C = 66  mi.,  E L = 320  mi.,  F M = 175  mi., 
10  = 335  mi.,  JP  = 275  mi.,  and  BT  = 106  mi. 

Draw  the  vertical  lines  T S = 32  mi.,  and  T Q = 146  mi.  Draw  the  hori- 
zontal line  S R = 336  mi.  Draw  CL,  L M,  MO,  OP,  PR,  and  I Q. 
Draw  the  horizontal  lines  K Y and  G N. 

Draw  the  horizontal  lines  BU  = 306  mi.,  and  KA^  = 295  mi. 

Draw  U V,  and  continue  it  to  a,  making  V a = 81  mi. 

Draw  the  horizontal  lines  aW  = 106  mi.,  and  AD  = 350  mi.  Draw 
D W.  Take  A Z = 38  mi.  Draw  Z F,  and  the  horizontal  line  H X. 
Guided  by  the  construction-lines,  draw  the  outline  of  each  state. 
Complete  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Insert  the  Missouri, 
Platte,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Des  Moines  Rivers  ; also,  the  capital  and 
the  largest  city  of  each  state. 
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Extent. — The  Eocky  Mountain  State  is  Colorado  ; the  Pa- 
cific States  are  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada.  These  states  and 
the  seven  territories  grouped  with  them  form  the  Western  section 
of  the  Union.  Embracing  part  of  the  Great  Plains,  they  extend 
across  the  Eocky  Mountain  Plateau,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the 
Pacific  Slope,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  united  areas  equal 
about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  entire  country,  while  their  pop- 
ulation is  less  than  twice  that  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  maps  on  pp.  61,  62,  show  these  states  and  territories  separated 
into  two  Divisions,  a Northern  and  a Southern.  Name  the  state  and 
territories  comprised  in  the  Northern  Di- 
vision. Name  the  states  and  territories 
of  the  Southern  Division.  Which  state 
and  terri  Dories  are  traversed  by  the  Eocky 
Mountains  ? 

Map  Questions. — {Refer  to  Physical  Map 
of  United  States,  pp.  8Jf,  S5.)  As  regards  ele- 
vation, of  what  does  this  Western  section  of 
the  United  States  consist  ? Where  are  the 
highest  plateaus  ? Where  alone  are  low  plains 
found  ? What  great  watershed  is  in  this  sec- 
tion ? What  rivers  of  the  Gulf  System  rise  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ? What  rivers  of  the 
Pacific  System  ? 

In  what  state  does  most  of  the  Great  Ba- 
sin lie  ? Name  the  chief  river  of  the  Great 
Basin.  Into  what  does  the  Humboldt  River 
fiow  ? How  does  the  low  plain  of  California, 
traversed  by  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
{ho-ah-lceen^  Rivers,  extend  ? 

What  volcano  is  in  the  northwest  ? What 
peaks  are  in  California  ? In  Colorado  ? In 
what  part  of  California  is  a desert  ? 

What  part  of  this  section  is  embraced  in 
the  Pasture  Region  ? What  part  lies  in  the 
Mineral  Region  ? Mention  the  principal  wild 
animals  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  What  fierce  animal 
is  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  ? For  what  fish  is  the  Colum- 
bia River  noted  ? By  what  are  the  Santa  Bar'bara  Islands 
frequented  ? 

-What  parts  of  this  section  yield  the  precious  metals  ? Where  is  cop- 
per found  ? Coal  ? Quicksilver  ? Borax  ? Salt  ? What  state  and  terri- 
tories contain  iron  ? 

Mention  some  of  the  principal  forest-trees  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

On  which  slope  of  the  Cascade  Range  do  they  grow  ? What  grains  are 
most  cultivated  in  California  ? In  what  part  of  the  state  ? In  what  fruits 
does  southern  California  abound  ? What  does  Colorado  produce  abun- 
dantly ? Mention  some  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Oregon. 

Boundaries. — Size. — The  boundaries  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories of  this  section  are  for  the  most  part  regular,  following  parallels 
and  meridians.  The  states  rank  next  to  Texas  in  size,  California 
alone  being  about  two  and  a half  times  as  large  as  all  New  England. 

Surface. — This  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  United 
States.  While  the  mountains  generally  run  parallel  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  there  are  numerous  cross-ranges.  In  Colorado,  these,  with 
the  main  ranges,  inclose  several  high  valleys  called  Parks. 

The  mountain-regions  are  remarkable  for  their  canons  Ckan'- 
yunz),  long,  narrow  gorges  worn  by  streams  to  a great  depth,  be- 
tween rocky  walls  that  rise  from  the  water’s  edge.  The  <3-rand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado,  in  Arizona,  is  217  miles  in  length  ; its 
walls  rise  perpendicularly  to  a height  of  three  thousand  feet  or 
more  above  the  river. 

Consult  Powell's  " Exploration  of  the  Colorado  River,"  p,  80. 


Climate. — Soil. — The  temperature  varies  according  to  the 
latitude  and  elevation  ;■  but,  as  a rule,  summer  and  winter  here 
differ  less  in  their  mean  temperature  than  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  in  the  Northwest  the  climate  is  milder  than  in  corresponding 
latitudes  in  the  East. 

Mountains  condense  the  moisture  in  the  air,  and  cause  precipi- 
tations of  rain  or  snow.  Accordingly,  the  mountains  near  the 
coast  deprive  the  winds  from  the  Pacific  of  their  moisture,  and  on 
the  Pacific  slope  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  the.  valleys  are  fertile, 
and  forests  of  magnificent  timber  are  found. 

The  Eocky  Mountains  also  have 
an  abundance  of  rain  and  snow,  which 
feed  the  rivers  that  flow  down  either 
slope  and  fertilize  their  banks.  But 
the  winds,  having  thus  parted  with 
their  moisture,  bring  little  or  no  rain 
to  the  thirsty  plateau  on  either  side  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently barren.  The  farmers  can  ob- 
tain crops  only  by  irrigation ; and  to 
this  in  settled  districts  they  resort,  lead- 
ing the  water  from  streams,  in  chan- 
nels dug  through  the  adjacent  country 
in  some  cases  for  many  miles. 

Natural  Curiosities. — Among 
the  mountains  the  scenery  is  indescrib- 
ably grand. 

Natural  curiosities  abound.  Of 
these,  California  has  its  share.  Among 
the  most  interesting  wonders  of  this 
state  are  the  Yosemite  {yo-sem' c-te) 
Yalley,  the  groves  of  Giant  Trees  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  mud-volcanoes, 
geysers,  and  the  “Petrified  Eorest,” 
containing  parts  of  large  redwood-trees 
turned  into  stone. 

Yosemite  was  the  name  of  an  Indian 
chief,  whose  tribe  once  occupied  the  coun- 
try surrounding'  the  valley  ; the  word 
means  ‘ ‘ full-grown  grizzly  bear  ”.  The 
famous  valley  {see  engraving)  is  a narrow 
gorge,  about  a mile  wide  and  eight  miles 
in  length. 

On  each  side  granite  cliffs  rise  almost  perpendicularly,  and  stupen- 
dous domes  and  peaks  tower  toward  the  sky.  The  Merced  {mer-sade') 
River  traverses  the  valley.  On  this  stream,  and  on  creeks  which  plunge 
down  from  the  plateau  above,  are  waterfalls  of  surpassing  beauty — one 
of  them,  the  Yosemite  Fall,  being  the  highest  in  the  world. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  was  ceded  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, on  condition  that  it  be  preserved  as  a public  park  for  ever. — {Consult 
‘^Picturesque  America,"  vol.  i.,  p.  464.) 

Questions. — Name  the  Rocky  Mountain  State.  Name  the  Pacific  States, 
Name  the  seven  territories  grouped  witli  them.  What  section  of  tlie 
Union  do  these  form  ? Give  an  idea  of  their  united  areas  and  population. 
How  do  the  states  rank  in  size  ? Describe  the  surface.  How  do  most  of 
the  mountain-ranges  trend  ? How  are  the  Parks  of  Colorado  formed  ? 
What  are  Canons  ? Describe  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 

Give  an  account  of  the  climate  and  soil.  How  are  crops  obtained  on  the  arid 
plains  ? Mention  some  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  California.  Describe 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  from  the  engraving.  What  does  the  word  Yosemite 
mean  ? Why  was  the  valley  so  called  ? Tell  all  that  you  know  about  it. 


Yosemite  Valley. 
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The  National  Park,  situated  mostly  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  AVvoming,  is  a tract  set  apart  by  Congress  as  a place  of 
public  resort.  Its  area  is  three-fourths  that  of  the  whole  state  of 
Counoctient ; and  no  other  region  in  the  world  of  equal  size  con- 
tains so  many  great  natural  curiosities. 

The  Giant,  one  of  the  remarkable  geysers  of  the  National  Park,  is 
i-epresented  below.  When  in  eruption,  it  sends  up  from  its  crater  a vast 
volume  of  boiling  water  to  the  height  of  140  feet.  The  geysers  of  this 
‘ ‘ Nortliern  W onderland  ” are  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Madison  River, 
one  of  the  streams  that  form  the  Missouri. — {Consult  Le  Conte's  ‘‘^Ele- 
ments of  Geology  f p.  96.) 

Yellowstone  Lake  has  an  elevation  of  about  a mile  and  a half  above 
sea-level  ; from  it  issues  the  Yellowstone  River,  the  largest  tributary  of 
the  Missouri.  The  falls  and  Grand  Canon  on  this 
river  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  Park. 

Advantages  for  Commerce.  — The 

Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  lacks  the 
advantages  for  commerce  which  the  Atlantic 
coast  possesses  in  its  numerous  bays  and  gulfs, 
convenient  harbors,  and  navigable  streams. 

Puget  {pu'Jet)  Sound  and  San  Francisco 
Bay  are  the  chief  indentations.  On  the  Pa- 
cific side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  several  of  its  branches,  the  Sac- 
ramento and  the  San  Joaquin  in  California, 
and  the  Colorado  as  far  as  the  Grand  Canon, 
are  navigable ; on  the  eastern  side  of  the  water- 
shed, only  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone. 

For  internal  trade,  therefore,  the  chief  re- 
liance must  be  on  railroads,  and  these  are 
rapidly  building.  California  has  3,04J  miles 
of  railroad  ; Colorado,  2,884. 

Industrial  Pursuits. — In  Nevada  and 
the  territories,  manufactures  are  limited.  Ex- 
cept on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  portions  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  where  irri- 
gation is  used,  agriculture  receives  compara- 
tively little  attention.  In  many  sections 
“bunch-grass”  abounds,  and  stock-raising  is 
an  important  interest ; but  mining  is  the  lead- 
ing pursuit. 

Mining. — While  coal,  iron,  and  other 
minerals  abound,  mining  is  here  carried  on 
principally  for  the  pui’pose  of  obtaining  the 
precious  metals,  which  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  mountainous  regions.  The  annual  yield  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  $83,000,000,  the 
whole  world’s  production  being  estimated  at  $200,000,000. 

The  gold  and  silver  of  our  country  come  almost  entirely  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  In  their  pro- 
duction, Colorado  and  California  take  the  lead ; Montana,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Idaho,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Dakota,  follow  in  the  order 
named.  California  yields  the  most  gold,  Colorado  the  most  silver. 

When  gold,  having  been  washed  down  in  the  course  of  time  from  the 
worn  ana  crumbling  rocks  of  mountain-slopes,  occurs  in  clay  or  gravel 
near  the  surface,  it  is  obtained  by  hydraulic  mining.  4Yater  is  brought 
in  ditches,  sometimes  many  miles,  to  hills  above  the  deposits  ; whence  it 
is  carried  down  in  iron  pipes,  and  directed,  in  streams  of  tremendous 
power,  against  the  bank  to  be  excavated.  The  earth  is  washed  away 
and  carried  through  long  sluice-boxes,  in  which  the  heavy  metal  falls 
to  the  bottom  and  is  caught,  while  the  lighter  waste  material  passes  off. 


When  gold  occurs  in  veins,  it  is  generally  associated  with  quartz. 
In  quartz-mining,  the  rock  is  got  out,  sometimes  from  considerable 
depths,  and  reduced  to  powder  by  machinery,  so  as  to  detach  every  par- 
ticle of  metal.  The  quartz  is  then  washed  away  with  water,  quicksilver 
being  used  to  combine  the  fine  metallic  particles  with  itself  in  an  “amal- 
gam,” from  which  the  gold  is  afterward  separated. 

Silver  generally  occurs  in  veins.  It  is  often  found  in  ores  of  lead. 

Historical  Facts. — Oregon  and  the  Northern  territories 
were  formed  from  the  Oregon  Cession  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
(p.  W\  The  war  with  Mexico,  which  followed  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  resulted,  in  1848,  in  the  cession  to  the  United  States  (for 
$15,000,000)  of  a vast  tract  of  Mexican  territory ; and  five  years 
afterward  a smaller  tract,  south  of  Gilah  ihe'lah)  River,  was  pur- 
chased from  Mexico.  From  the  lands  thus  ob- 
tained, the  states  and  territories  of  the  South- 
ern Division  were  almost  wholly  formed. 

At  the  time  of  its  cession,  California  had  a 
sparse  population,  mostly  of  Spanish  descent  ; 
but  no  sooner  was  gold  discovered  on  a branch 
of  the  Sacramento  River  (1848),  than  thousands 
flocked  to  this  part  of  the  Pacific  coast.  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  an  insignificant  village,  soon  grew  to 
be  a great  commercial  city.  The  precious  metals 
have  since  been  discovered  at  numerous  points, 
and  large  mining-towns,  inhabited  principally  by 
immigrante  from  the  older  states,  now  dot  what 
was  the  Western  wilderness. 

This  section  contains  many  Indians,  and  has 
been  the  seat  of  recent  Indian  wars,  arising  from 
the  refusal  of  the  natives  to  settle  on  reservations. 
The  Government  maintains  forts  at  different  points. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Oregon  is  an  agricultural  and  wool-grow- 
ing state.  Wheat  is  the  staple.  Fruits  are 
abundant,  including  apples  of  superior  quality. 
On  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Range 
are  forests  of  gigantic  firs,  pines,  cedars,  and 
spruces,  that  furnish  the  best  masts  and  spars 
in  the  world. 

Copper  and  iron  deposits  have  a wide 
range.  Lumber,  flour,  and  a variety  of  arti- 
cles for  domestic  use,  are  manufactured. 
Salmon  are  canned,  for  export,  at  Astoria  and 
The  Giant  Geyser.  Other  places.  Most  of  the  towns  lie  in  the 

valley  of  the  Willamette  {wil-lah'met)  River. 
Salem,  the  capital  of  the  state,  contains  fine  public  buildings 
and  flourishing  manufacturing  establishments.  Portland,  the  largest 
city  and  chief  center  of  commerce,  is  connected  by  steamers  with 
San  Francisco  and  the  towns  on  Puget  Sound ; it  exports  grain, 
flour,  wool,  and  lumber.  Oregon  City  is  a manufacturing  place. 

Map  Questions. — Bound  Oregon.  Why  is  this  not  a corn-raising  state  ? 
Describe  the  Cascade  Range.  Name  some  of  its  peaks.  Where  are  the  Kla- 
math (Jclah'mat)  Lakes  ? What  is  the  Dalles  {dais)  ? A town  called  from  the 
Great  Dalles,  or  rapids,  in  the  Columbia  River.  Name  the  principal  towns 
on  the  Willamette  River.  Why  are  there  no  towns  in  the  southeast  of  the 
state  ? From  what  does  the  Columbia  River  separate  Oregon  ? 

Bound  Washington.  What  river  crosses  Washington  ? What  is  the  chief 
branch  of  the  Columbia  River  ? Describe  the  Snake  or  Lewis  River.  On  what 
sound  are  the  chief  ports  of  Washington  ? Bound  Idaho.  Bound  Montana. 
Name  the  principal  rivers  of  Montana.  Describe  the  Yellowstone  River. 
Bound  Wyoming.  What  famous  peak  is  in  Wyoming  ? What  mountain 
range  ? What  railroad  crosses  the  southern  part  ? 


_,„_jWhenit  is  noon  at  Washington, and  > 
TIIWE ) g hours  8 min.  P.  M.  at  Greenwich.  > 
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The  Territories.— Washington,  in  its  fine  harbors,  has  su- 
perior advantages  for  commerce ; in  its  noble  forests,  for  lumber- 
ing ; and,  in  the  water-power  of  its  rapid  streams,  for  manufactur- 
ing. Olympia  is  the  capital ; Walla  Walla  is  the  largest  town. 

Idaho  has  fertile  valleys,  in  which  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes,  are  cultivated ; but  mining  and  stock-raising  receive  the 
chief  attention.  The  most  profitable  mining  districts  are  in  the 
southwest,  in  the  vicinity  of  Idaho  City,  Silver  City,  and  Boise' 
(boy'se^  City,  the  capital. 

Montana  is  a fine  mining  and  grazing  territory,  containing  valu- 
able deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  and  having  thousands 
of  acres  covered  with  bunch-grass.  Hel'ena,  the  capital,  and  Vir- 
ginia City,  are  the  trade-centers  of  rich  mining  districts. 

Wyoming  has  abundant  mineral  resources,  as  yet  but  partially 
developed.  Coal  is  mined  to  supply  the  railroad  and  stations  on 
its  line.  Cheyenne the  capital,  is  a busy  distributing- 
point.  Lar'amie  City,  a depot  for  extensive  stock-raising  districts, 
and  Ev'anston,  near  the  coal-mines,  are  growing  rapidly. 

Questions. — Give  an  account  of  the  National  Park  ; the  geysers  ; the  Giant 
Geyser  ; Yellowstone  Lake  and  River.  How  does  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  compare  with  the  Atlantic  coast  in  commercial  advantages  ? 
Mention  the  principal  indentations  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Name  the  navi- 
gable rivers  of  this  section.  What  follows  with  respect  to  railroads  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  this  section.  For  what  metals 
chiefly  is  mining  carried  on  ? Name  the  states  and  territories  distinguished 
for  producing  the  precious  metals.  Describe  hydraulic  mining  ; quartz- 
mining. State  what  facts  you  can,  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
section.  What  wars  have  occurred  here  ? Give  an  account  of  Oregon 
and  its  important  places.  Of  Washington.  Idaho.  Montana.  Wyoming. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING  THE  MAP. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  A B = 960  mi. 

Take  A C = 356  mi.  Draw  the  vertical  line  C D = 490  mi. 

Take  C G = 220  mi.  Draw  the  vertical  line  A F = C D. 

Draw  the  horizontal  lines  D F,  G H,  and  D E = 300  mi. 

Draw  the  vertical  lines  E J = 70  mi.,  and  EL  = 210  mi. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  J E = 382  mi. 

Draw  B K,  CL,  and  the  horizontal  line  L M. 

With  the  aid  of  the  construction-lines,  draw  the  outline  of  Oregon 
and  of  each  territory.  Continue  the  Columbia  River  through  Wash- 
ington. Insert  Clarke’s  Fork  and  the  Snake  River  ; the  Willamette 
River  ; the  upper  part  of  the  Missouri,  in  Montana  ; Yellowstone  Lake 
and  River  ; the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; each  capital, 
and  Portland,  Oregon.  Lay  off  the  National  Park.  Locate  Mount 
Hood,  Mount  St.  Helen’s  (a  volcano),  and  Fremont’s  Peak. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES:  AREAS,  POPULATION,  Etc.— REVIEW. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


■ ' 

Name. 

Abbi*e* 

viatioii. 

Familiar  Name. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population  ac- 
cording to  U.  8. 
Census  of  1880.* 

luhabs. 
to  a 

sq.  mile. 

Electoral 
Totes.  J 

Capital. 

Largest  City. 

Miles  of 
Eailroad 
in  1886. 

Admitted 
as  a Stats 
in 

^Maiue 

Me. 

Pine-Tree  State 

33,040 

648,936 

19 

6 

Augusta 

Portland 

1,136 

1820 

New  Hampshire . . 

N.  II. 

Granite  State 

9,305 

346,991 

37 

4 

Concord 

Manchester. . . 

1,044 

t 

Veruiout 

Vt. 

Green  Mountain  State 

9,565 

332,286 

35 

4 

Montpelier 

Rutland 

947 

1791  ■ 

Mass. 

Bay  State 

8,315 

1,783,085 

214 

14 

Boston 

Boston  . . . 

1 998 

t 

Rhode  Island 

R.  I. 

Little  Rhody 

1,260 

276,531 

221 

4 

Providence,  Newport 

Providence. . . 

210 

t 

Conn. 

Land  of  Steady  Habits. . . . 

4,990 

622,700 

125 

6 

Hartford. 

New  Haven 

976 

t 

New  York 

N.  Y. 

Empire  State 

49,170 

5,082,871 

103 

36 

Albany 

New  York.  . . 

7,385 

t 

N.  J. 

Garden  State 

7,815 

1,131,116 

145 

9 

Trenton 

Newark 

1 921 

t 

Pennsylvania 

Pa. 

Keystone  State 

45,215 

4,282,891 

95 

30 

Harrisburg 

Philadelphia. . 

7,767 

t 

Delaware 

Del. 

Blue  Hen  State 

2,050 

146,608 

72 

3 

Dover 

Wilmington. . 

316 

t 

Maryland 

Md. 

Old  Line  State 

12,210 

934,943 

77 

8 

Annapolis 

Baltimore .... 

1,189 

t 

Virginia 

Va. 

Old  Dominion 

42,450 

1,512,565 

36 

12 

Richmond 

Richmond  . . . 

2,693 

t 

West  Vhgmia. . . . 

W.  Va. 

New  Dominion 

24,780 

618,457 

25 

6 

Charleston 

Wheeling .... 

1,039 

1863 

North  Carolina  . . . 

N.  C. 

Old  North  State 

52,250 

1,399,750 

27 

11 

Raleigh 

Wilmington. . 

2,028 

t 

s.  c. 

Palmetto  State 

30,570 

995,577 

33 

9 

Columbia 

Charleston . . . 

1,687 

t 

Ga. 

Empire  State  of  the  South 

59,475 

1,542480 

26 

12 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

3,116 

t 

Florida 

Fla. 

Peninsular  State 

58,680 

269,493 

4 

4 

Tallahassee 

Key  West. . . . 

1,603 

1845 

Ala. 

52,250 

1,262,505 

24 

10 

Montgomery 

Mobile 

2,226 

1819 

Mississippi 

Miss. 

Bayou  State 

46,810 

1,131,597 

24 

9 

Jackson 

Vicksburg . . . 

1,920 

1817 

Louisiana 

La. 

Pelican  State 

48,720 

939,946 

19 

8 

Baton  Rouge 

New  Orleans. . 

2,001 

1812 

Tex. 

Lone  Star  State 

265,780 

1,591,749 

6 

13 

Austin 

Galveston. . . . 

6,687 

1845 

Arkansas  

Ark. 

Bear  State 

53,850 

802,525 

15 

7 

Little  Rock 

Little  Rock . . 

2,146 

1836 

Tennessee 

Tenn. 

Volunteer  State 

42,050 

1,542,359 

37 

12 

Nashville 

Nashville .... 

1,370 

1796 

Kentucky 

Ky- 

Blue  Grass  State 

40,400 

1,648,690 

41 

13 

Frankfort 

Louisville. . . . 

2,158 

1792  ^ 

Missouri 

Mo. 

Iron  State 

69,415 

2,168,380 

31 

16 

Jefferson  City 

St.  Louis 

4,969 

1821 

Kansas 

Kan. 

Garden  of  the  West 

82,080 

996,096 

12 

9 

Topeka 

Leavenworth . 

4,441 

1861 

Ohio 

0. 

Buckeye  State 

41,060 

3,198,062 

78 

23 

Columbus 

Cincinnati  . . 

7,328 

1802 

Indiana. 

Ind. 

Hoosier  State 

36,350 

1,978,301 

54 

15 

Indianapolis . 

Indianapolis. . 

5,600 

1816 

Illinois 

111. 

Prairie  State 

56,650 

3,077,871 

54 

22 

Springfield 

Chicago 

8,905 

1818 

Mich. 

Lake  State 

58,915 

1,636,937 

28 

13 

T /arising’  

Detroit 

5,269 

1837 

Wisconsin 

Wis. 

Badger  State 

56,040 

1,315,497 

23 

11 

Madison 

Milwaukee. . . 

4,418 

1848 

Iowa 

lo. 

Haw^keye  State 

56,025 

1,624,615 

29 

13 

Des  Moines 

Des  Moines  . . 

7,504 

1846 

Neb. 

Black  Water  State 

76,855 

452,402 

6 

5 

Lincoln  

Omaha 

2,988 

1867 

Minnesota 

Minn. 

Gopher  State 

83,365 

780,773 

9 

7 

St.  Paul 

Minneapolis. . 

4,331 

1858 

Col. 

Centennial  State 

103,925 

194,327 

2 

3 

Denver 

Denver 

2,884 

1876 

Oregon 

Ore. 

Beaver  State 

96,030 

174,768 

2 

3 

Salem 

Portland 

1,181 

1859 

California 

Cal. 

Golden  State 

158,360 

864,694 

5 

8 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

3,044 

1850 

1 Nevada 

Nev. 

Silver  State 

110,700 

62,266 

.56 

3 

Carson  City 

Virginia  City. 

945 

1864 

1 Territories. 

Organized. 

Dak. 

149,100 

135,177 

Bismarck 

Yankton 

2,877 

1861 

Mont 

146,080 

39,159 

Helena .... 

Helena 

1,047 

1864 

Id  T 

84,800 

32,610 

Bois6  City 

Bois6  City  . . . 

811 

1863 

69,180 

75,116 

1 

Olympia 

Walla  Walla.. 

736 

1853 

97,890 

20,789 

Cheyenne 

Cheyenne .... 

617 

1868 

U.  T. 

84,970 

143,963 

2 

Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake  City 

1,139 

1850 

"N".  Mpx. 

122'580 

119,565 

Santa  F6 

Santa  F6 

1,195 

1850 

113,020 

40,440 

Prescott. 

Tucson 

906 

1863 

In  (I  Ter 

64,690 

(’70)  68,152 

1 

Tahlequah 

Tahlequah . . . 

353 

Alas. 

531,409 

33,436 

Sitka 

Sitka 

District  of 

D.  C. 

70 

177,624 

2 537 

W ashington. . 

18 

1 Columbia  \ 

1 

* According  to  the  Census  of  1880,  the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska,  is  50,155,783.  % Total,  401.  t One  of  the  original  thirteen  states. 


GENERAL  QUESTIONS. — As  each  state  is  mentioned  by  the  teach- 
er, give  its  familiar  name,  its  capital,  and  largest  city.  Name  the  five 
largest  states  in  the  Union.  What  is  meant  by  electoral  votes  ? The 
number  of  votes  that  a state  is  entitled  to  cast,  by  its  electors,  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president.  To  what  is  the  number  of  electoral  votes  pro- 
portioned ? To  the  population.  Which  state  has  the  greatest  number 
of  electoral  votes  ? How  many  ? Which  states  have  the  smallest  num- 
ber ? Which  state  was  the  first  admitted  into  the  Union  ? 

In  sailing  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Brownsville, 
Texas,  to  Key  West,  what  states  would  you  pass  ? What  river-mouths  ? 


Why  are  the  New  England  States  manufacturing  rather  than  agri- 
cultural ? Why  are  the  Southern  States  agricultural  rather  than  manu- 
facturing ? Which  states  owe  their  population  mainly  to  their  mineral 
treasures  ? Of  what  importance  is  the  Hudson  River  to  the  state  of  New 
York  ? The  Mississippi  to  the  North  Central  States  ? 

On  what  waters  are  the  great  commercial  cities  situated  ? Why  are 
they  situated  there  ? Which  group  of  states  produces  the  most  wheat  ? 
The  most  gold  ? Imagine  yourself  starting  from  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  coast  along  the  lake-shores  as  far  as 
Buffalo,  what  states  would  you  pass,  and  what  large  lake-ports  2 
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MEXICO:  CENTRAL  AMERICA;  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


MEXICO. 

Area,  743,948  square  miles.  Population,  10,001,884. 

Surface. — Mexico  consists  principally  of  lofty  table-land,  bor- 
dered'on  the  east  and  west  by  mountain-chains  having  the  same 
trend  as  the  Pacific  coast.  Both  coasts  are  skirted  by  narrow  low- 
land plains.  The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  is  traversed  by  a 
ridge  sloping  abruptly  to  the  water  on  either  side. 

Across  the  highest  part  of  the  Mexican  Plateau  extends  a 
series  of  volcanoes,  three  of  which  rise  above  the  snow-line. 

The  loftiest  of  these  volcanoes  is  Popocatepetl  (po-po-kah-tay-petl' — 
smoking  mountain),  the  second  mountain  of  North  America  in  height. 
It  sends  forth  smoke,  hut  has  had  no  eruption  for  340  years.  Within  its 
crater,  which  is  a mile  across  and  1,000  feet  deep,  are  enormous  heds  of 
pure  sulphur.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  mineral,  several  per- 
sons make  their  abode  in  the  crater,  ascending  and  descending  its  walls 
with  the  aid  of  ropes. 

Jorullo  (Jio-rooVyo),  another  volcano  of  this  chain,  is  remarkable  for 
having  been  thrown  up  in  a single  night  (in  1759),  from  fertile  fields  of 
sugar  and  indigo,  to  a height  of  1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plateau. 
Jorullo  is  farther  from  the  sea  than  active  volcanoes  generally  are  ; it  is 
now  nearly  extinct. 

Climate. — Productions. — Differences  of  elevation  give 
I'ise  to  great  variety  in  the  climate  and  productions. 

The  lowlands  of  the  coast  are  hot,  damp,  and  unhealthy,  the 
yellow  fever  being  a frequent  visitant ; here  the  productions  are 
tropical,  and  the  banana  and  plantain  are  used  largely  for  food. 

IS^ext  in  elevation  are  the  temperate  regions,  “ the  paradise  of 
Mexico,”  to  which  most  of  the  interior  plateau  belongs.  The  cli- 
mate is  here  free  from  extremes,  healthy,  and  delightful.  At 
different  heights,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  cofifee,  indigo,  maize  (the 
most  important  grain  of  Mexico),  tobacco,  wheat,  and  luscious 
fruits,  flourish  luxuriantly. 

The  cold  regions  embrace  the  loftiest  table-lands  and  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  where  the  climate  is  severe  and  the  soil  less  pro- 
ductive. 

The  year  is  divided  into  a dry  and  a rainy  season,  the  latter 


commencing  in  May  and  lasting  from  five  to  six  months.  During 
the  dry  season,  violent  northers,  or  gales  from  the  north,  frequent- 
ly sweep  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Among  the  special  products  of  Mexico  are  vanilla,  the  fruit  or  pod 
of  a climbing-plant,  and  the  beans  of  the  caca'o-tree,  from  which  choco- 
late is  made.  Chocolate  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico,  where 
it  was  used  as  a beverage  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  (1521). 
The  Emperor  Montezuma  drank  his  chocolate,  flavored  with  vanilla, 
from  a golden  cup. 

The  aga've,  American  aloe,  or  maguey  {mg-gway'),  is  cultivated  for 
its  juice,  which,  when  about  to  flower,  it  yields  abundantly  ; out  of  this 
juice  is  made  a wine  called  pulque  (pull'kay),  of  which  the  people  are 
very  fond.  The  fibers  of  a plant  related  to  the  agave  form  what  is  called 
Sisal  {se-sahl')  hemp,  of  which  cordage,  hags,  and  hammocks,  are  made. 

The  cactus  abounds  in  Mexico  ; and  one  variety  is  cultivated  in 
large  plantations  for  the  sake  of  the  cochineal-insect,  which  lives  upon 
the  leaves,  and  which,  when  dried,  yields  tlie  most  brilliant  crimson 
dye.  The  mode  of  gathering  the  insects  is  represented  in  the  above 
engraving. 

Wine  is  made  from  the  grape,  and  excellent  oil  is  produced  from  the 
olive.  Rosewood,  mahogany,  and  dye-woods,  are  among  the  forest-prod- 
ucts. Tobacco,  which  is  smoked  by  women  as  well  as  men,  is  raised  in 
enormous  quantities. 

Minerals. — Mexico  has  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth.  Its 
silver-mines  have  been  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  and  still 
yield  a large  part  of  the  world’s  supply.  Gold,  and  the  useful 
metals,  including  tin  and  quicksilver,  are  also  abundant,  as  well 
as  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  marble.  There  is  a mountain 
wholly  made  up  of  magnetic  iron-ore. 

Industrial  Pursuits. — The  people  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  silver-mining.  Large  farms  contain- 
ing from  20,000  to  30,000  head  of  cattle  are  common,  and  hides 
are  among  the  exports.  Mules  and  horses  are  numerous ; thou- 
sands of  the  former  are  used  hy  carriers,  and  in  the  mines.  Mus- 
tangs, sprung  from  the  horses  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  rove 
in  wild  droves  over  the  northern  highlands. 

■ Manufacturing  in  Mexico  is  confined  chiefly  to  sugar,  tobacco, 
saddlery,  earthen-ware,  and  other  articles  for  home  use. 
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Foreign  eommorce,  carried  on  mainly  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Ignited  States,  and  France,  is  also  limited.  This  has  been  caused 
in  part  by  the  ditlicnlty  of  transportation ; bnt  an  extended  system 
of  railroads  is  now  in  operation,  by  which  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
connected  with  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States.  ISTo  navi- 
gable streams  penetrate  to  the  interior. 

Silver  is  the  great  export ; the  imports  consist  of  woven  fab- 
rics, iron-wai’e,  and  a vimety  of  inannfactnred  articles — many  of 
which  might  easily  be  produced  at  home. 

Iiiliabitaiits. — Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  In- 
dians ; some  of  these  are  banded  together  in  wandering  tribes, 
while  others  are  engaged  in  farm-work,  mining,  etc.  The  creoles 
or  white  natives,  descended  from  the  early  Spanish  colonists,  form 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  population.  There  are  some  Europeans, 
and  a few  negroes  and  mulattoes.  The  remainder  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  mainly  mestizos  {ines-te' zoce) — haK-breeds,  derived  from 
the  union  of  whites  and  Indians. 

The  Spanish  language  prevails,  but  among  the  Indians  fifty  distinct 
tongues  are  still  spoken.  The  people  are  generally  indolent  ; the  greater 
part  can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  many  of  the  larger  towns,  however, 
common  schools  are  now  supported  by  the  state  governments,  and  at  the 
several  capitals  there  are  institutions  for  higher  instruction. 

Government.  — Religion. — Mexico  is  a republic,  com- 
posed of  twenty-eight  states  and  the  territory  of  Lower  California. 
The  former  federal  district,  containing  the  capital,  is  now  a state. 
The  government  resembles  that  of  the  United  States.  Law  and 
order  are  often  violated,  and  revolutions  have  been  frequent. 

All  religions  are  tolerated,  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Roman  Catholics.  Among  the  Indians  are  some  Pagan  tribes. 

Historical  Facts.— The  Mexicans  freed  themselves  from 
Spanish  rale  in  1821.  Three  years  afterward  a republic  was  estab- 
lished. Large  tracts  of  territory  were  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
Texan  Revolution  (1836)  and  the  war  with  the  United  States 
(1816-1818).  In  1863,  after  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  a 
French  army,  Mexico  was  made  an  empire,  and  a European  prince 
was  placed  on  the  throne;  but  within  four  years  the  republic  was 
restored. 

When  Mexico  first  became  known  to  Europeans,  the  ruling  race  was 
the  Aztecs,  a people  skilled  in  tilling  the  soil,  in  weaving  cotton  cloth, 
in  working  the  metals  except  iron,  and  in  other  useful  arts.  They  had 
schools,  a system  of  writing,  a literature,  populous  cities,  and  an  efficient 
government.  To  Mexitli,  their  god  of  war,  from  whom  Mexico  derived 
its  name,  they  offered  human  sacrifices  in  magnificent  temples. — (For  a 
full  account  of  the  Aztecs,  see  Prescott's  “ Conquest  of  Mexico  f vol.  i., 

p.  28). 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Cortez,  with  about  six  hundred 
Spaniards,  invaded  this  vast  empire,  and  notwithstanding  an  heroic 
resistance  effected  its  conquest  (1521).  For  three  hundred  years  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  viceroys,  who  were  almost  ab- 
solute, and  kept  the  natives  in  ignorance  and  wretchedness. 

Curious  remains  of  the  ancient  people  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  the 
foian  of  sculptures,  bridges,  aqueducts,  colossal  pyramids,  and  ruined 
cities.  Among  these,  the  ruins  of  Uxmal  (pox-mahV),  in  Yucatan  {yoo- 
kq-tan'),  are  especially  celebrated. — {Consult  Stephens's  ^‘Incidents  of 
Travel,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  420). 

Cities. — Mexico,  the  capital  and  metropolis  (population  300,- 
000),  is  nearly  a mile  and  a half  above  sea-level ; it  is  a handsome 
city,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  sublime  mountain  scenery. 

Le'on,  the  second  city  of  the  republic  in  size,  owes  its  prosperity 
to  the  manufacture  of  leather,  cottons,  and  woolens.  Next  in  im- 
portance are  Puebla  {jpweb'laJi)  and  Guadalaxara  {gwah-dah-lah- 


hah' rah),  both  engaged  in  manufacturing.  Yera  Cruz  {vay'rah- 
kroos),  connected  with  the  capital  by  a railroad,  is  the  chief  seat 
of  foreign  commerce.  Acapulco  {ah-kah-pooV ko)  is  the  principal 
port  on  the  Pacific. 

Questions. — Describe  Mexico,  as  regards  elevation.  What  extends  across  the 
highest  part  of  the  plateau  ? Give  an  account  of  the  loftiest  of  these  vol- 
canoes. For  what  is  Jorullo  remarkable  ? Describe  the  coast  lowlands, 
as  regards  climate  and  productions.  The  temperate  regions.  The  cold 
regions.  How  is  the  year  divided  ? Mention  two  special  products  of 
Mexico.  For  what  is  the  agave  cultivated  ? What  is  Sisal  hemp  ? 
What  is  cochineal,  and  how  is  it  obtained  ? Name  some  other  Mexican 
productions. 

What  minerals  does  Mexico  contain  ? In  what  are  the  people  chiefly  engaged  ? 
What  is  said  of  manufacturing  in  Mexico  ? Of  foreign  commerce  ? How 
has  commerce  recently  been  facilitated  ? Name  the  chief  export.  The 
principal  imports.  Of  what  classes  is  the  population  made  up  ? What 
language  prevails  ? Describe  the  people.  The  educational  advantages. 
The  government.  The  religion.  What  facts  connected  with  the  history 
of  Mexico  can  you  state  ? Give  an  account  of  the  Aztecs.  What  remains 
are  still  found  ? Name  and  describe  the  capital.  What  inland  cities  are 
next  in  importance  ? Name  the  chief  seaports. 


MAP  QUESTIONS  ON  MEXICO,  Etc. 

Mexico. — In  what  part  is  Mexico  broadest  ? Which  coast-line  is 
longest  ? What  gulfs  indent  the  coast  ? Describe  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia. The  Bay  of  Campeachy.  What  two  peninsulas  are  in  Mexico  ? 
From  what  does  the  Eio  Grande  seiiarate  Mexico  ? 

Where  is  El  Paso  ? What  railroad  has  made  this  town  important  ? 
Where  is  Jalapa  {hah-lah'pali)  ? What  drug,  produced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, is  named  from  this  city  ? What  port  is  nearest  to  the  United 
States  ? Name  two  other  ports  on  the  eastern  coast.  With  what  city  is 
Vera  Cruz  connected  by  steamers  ? Tampico  (tahm-pe'ko)  ? 

Describe  the  situation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  {tay-wahn-tay- 
pek'),  which  is  to  be  crossed  by  a railroad  already  commenced.  Of  Gua- 
naxuato  (gwah-nah-hwah'to),  the  depot  of  the  richest  silver  and  gold 
region.  Where  are  Monterey  {mon-tay-ray’)  and  Buena  Vista  {bivay'- 
nah  vees'tah),  memorable  for  victories  gained  by  the  United  States  in 
the  war  with  Mexico  ? In  what  direction  from  the  capital  is  the  manu- 
facturing city  of  Queretaro  {kay-ray’tah-ro)  ? Mount  Popocatepetl  ? 
New  Orleans  ? Near  what  lake  is  the  city  of  Mexico  (see  small  map)  ? 

Central  America. — Bound  Balize  {bq-leez').  In  what  direction  from 
Balize  is  Guatemala  (gwah-tay-mah'lah)  ? What  state  is  east  of  Guate- 
mala ? Bound  Honduras  (hon-doo'rqs).  What  part  of  Honduras  is 
crossed  by  a railroad  ? In  what  state  is  the  southern  terminus  of  this 
road  ? Bound  San  Salvador  (sahn  sahl-vq-dor’'}. 

Bound  Nicaragua  (nik-q-rali'givah).  What  large  lake  is  in  this 
state  ? What  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua  ? Into  what  does  the  San 
Juan  {sahn  hoo-ahn')  River  flow  ? Which  is  the  most  southerly  state  of 
Central  America  ? Bound  Costa  Rica  (kos'tah  re'kah).  By  what  is 
Costa  Rica  crossed  ? How  is  Greytown  situated  ? 

West  Indies. — How  are  the  Bahama  Isles  situated  ? What  town  is 
the  seat  of  government  ? On  what  island  is  Nassau  ? What  memora- 
ble event  is  connected  with  the  Bahamas  ? What  four  islands  are  called 
the  Great  Antilles  {ahn-teeV)  ? Of  these,  which  is  the  largest  ? The 
smallest  ? Which  has  the  most  railroads  ? 

What  separates  Cuba  from  Yucatan  ? With  what  cities  of  the 
United  States  is  Havan'a  connected  by  steamers  ? With  what  city, 
by  submarine  telegraph  ? What  important  city  is  east  of  Havana  ? 
Between  what  two  republics  is  the  island  of  Hayti  {hay'te)  divided  ? 
Which  is  in  the  eastern  part  ? Name  the  capital  of  each. 

Where  is  Jamaica  ? What  is  its  capital  ? How  is  Kingston  situ- 
ated ? With  what  place  is  it  connected  by  a submarine  cable  ? How 
are  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz  {sahn'tah  kroos)  situated  ? To  what 
country  do  they  belong  (see  loiver  right-hand  corner  of  map)  ? Name 
the  chief  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  What  large  island  on  the  South 
American  coast  belongs  to  Great  Britain  ? 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Situation. — Divisions.  — Central  America  occupies  the 
southern  extremity  of  North  America  and  the  central  part  of  the 
'Western  Continent.  It  embraces  the  British  colony  of  Balize,  or 
British  Honduras,  and  five  republics ; — 


Name. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Capital. 

Balize 

7,562 

41,830 

39,600 

7,225 

49,500 

26,040 

27,452 

1,278,311 

351,700 

554,785 

275,815 

185,000 

Balize  (large  negro  population). 

New  Guatemala  (largest  city  in  C.  A.) 
Tegucigalpa  {tay-goo-se-gahVpdh). 

San  Salvador  (founded  in  1528). 
IManagua  {mah-nah'gwah). 

San  Jose  {sahn  ho-say'). 

Guatemala  .... 

Honduras 

Salvador 

Nicaragua 

Costa  Rica  .... 

Surface,  etc. — Central  America  consists  mainly  of  table-land 
of  moderate  height,  bordered  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  a mountain- 
range  which  contains  several  active  volcanoes.  Eruptions  occur 
from  time  to  time,  and  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  destructive. 
The  city  of  San  Salvador  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  violent 
shocks. 

The  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua  are  the  most  impor 
tant  navigable  waters.  It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  com- 
munication between  the  oceans,  by  means  of  these  waters  and  a 
ship-canal  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific. 

General  Description. — Yaluable  cabinet  and  dye-woods 
are  characteristic  of  Central  America.  Monkeys  chatter  in  the 
forests ; alligators  throng  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Corn  is  the  impor- 
tant grain.  Sugar-cane  fiourishes,  and  coffee  is  a large  and  prof- 
itable crop.  Gold  and  silver  mines  are  abundant,  though  little 
worked ; coal  and  other  minerals  are  not  wanting.  In  some  sec- 
tions sheep  are  raised,  and  a coarse  cloth  is  woven  from  their  wool ; 
but,  in  general,  manufactures  are  neglected. 

Foreign  Commerce  consists  principally  in  the  exportation 
of  coffee,  indigo,  cochineal.  India-rubber,  and  the  precious  metals ; 
and  in  the  importation  of  various  manufactures.  Mahogany,  log- 
wood, and  sugar,  are  the  staple  exports  of  Balize. 

Inhabitants. — History..— Except  in  Costa  Rica  and  Balize, 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  consists  of  Indians  and  mestizos. 
The  white  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Spanish  descent.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  prevails. 

The  Spaniards  subjugated  this  region  soon  after  Columbus  first 
visited  the  coast  of  Honduras  in  1502,  and  they  held  it  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years.  The  five  states,  on  establishing  their  independence  in 
1825,  formed  themselves  into  a federal  republic  ; but  the  union  was  soon 
broken,  and  since  then  their  progress  has  been  retarded  by  frequent 
revolutions  and  civil  strife. 

Interesting  remains,  consisting  of  ruined  temples,  sculptured  idols, 
tablets  covered  with  carved  figures,  etc.,  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
Central  America. — {See  engraving,  p.  65.) 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Area,  95,929  square  miles.  Population,  4,381,735. 

The  West  Indies  consist  of  about  a thousand  islands,  ex- 
tending in  a curve  from  Florida  to  the  South  American  coast. 
They  have  a tropical  climate,  and  embrace  the  great  sugar-pro- 
ducing region  of  the  world. — (For  a representation  of  the  sugar- 
harvest,  see  engraving,  p.  65 i) 


The  Bahamas  form  the  northern  part  of  the  West  Indieg. 
They  are  low,  being  of  coral  formation.  One  of  the  chief  branches 
of  industry  is  the  sponge-fishery.  Sponges  are  the  skeletons  of 
small  marine  animals ; they  are  brought  up  from  reefs  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  with  long  poles  armed  with  hooks.  Turk’s  Isl- 
and yields  salt,  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  collected  in 
lagoons  (shallow  ponds  communicating  with  the  sea). 

The  Bahamas  belong  to  Great  Britain.  Many  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  descendants  of  American  tories,  who  sided  with  the 
British  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  after  its  conclusion 
withdrew  to  these  islands. 

The  Great  Antilles  comprise  the  large  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  {por'to  re'ko),  belonging  to  Spain ; Jamaica,  a British 
colony ; and  Hayti,  the  seat  of  two  independent  republics  of  ne- 
groes and  mixed  races.  Parts  of  these  islands  are  mountainous. 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  sugar,  tobacco,  corn, 
coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tropical  fruits,  in  great  abundance. 

Cuba  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Sugar 
and  tobacco  are  its  leading  productions  and  exports.  Three-fourths 
of  the  sugar,  and  a large  part  of  the  famous  “Havana”  cigars,  go 
to  the  United  States.  Molasses,  rum,  honey,  oranges,  and  pine- 
apples, are  also  prominent  exports.  Coffee  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  two  crops  of  corn  are  obtained  in  a year.  Dense  forests 
cover  most  of  the  island ; mahogany  and  ebony  are  among  the 
valuable  woods. — Cuba  is  now  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
Spanish  Cor'tes,  or  Parliament. 

Havana,  the  capital  (population  230,000),  is  the  second  city  of 
the  New  World  in  foreign  commerce,  and  the  greatest  sugar- 
market  in  the  world. 

Porto  Rico  and  Hayti  resemble  Cuba  in  soil  and  productions. 

^ In  Cuba,  the  officials  are  mainly  Spaniards.  The  planters  are  of 
Spanish  descent.  The  labor  is  performed  partly  by  negroes  and  partly 
by ’coolies  brought  from  China.  Provision  has  been  made  (1880)  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  island  within  ten  years.  An  insur- 
rection maintained  by  the  Cubans  from  1868  to  1878,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  their  independence,  proved  unsuccessful. 

Jamaica,  besides  its  other  productions,  is  noted  for  its  rum, 
and  allspice  or  pimento.  The  latter  is  obtained  from  “ walks  ”,  or 
plantations,  on  the  hills.  Kingston,  the  capital,  is  the  mart  to 
which  turtles  are  brought  from  the  neighboring  coasts  and  islands 
for  export.  The  flesh  of  the  turtle  is  eaten ; its  shell  is  wrought 
into  articles  of  use  and  ornament ; its  oil  serves  the  natives  instead 
of  butter,  and  is  burned  in  lamps. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  consist  of  many  small  islands  stretch- 
ing from  Porto  Rico  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River.  They 
belong  to  different  European  nations  (see  hottom.  of  map,  p.  67). 

Questions. — Ho,w  is  Central  America  situated  ? Name  the  colony  and  repub- 
lics of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  capital  of  each.  Describe  the  sur- 
face of  Central  America.  Its  volcanoes.  Name  its  most  important  navi- 
gable waters.  Give  a general  description  of  the  country.  In  what  does 
its  foreign  commerce  principally  consist  ? Give  an  account  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Of  their  history.  What  interesting  remains  are  found  ? 

Of  what  do  the  West  Indies  consist  ? Describe  their  climate.  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  Bahamas.  What  are  sponges  ? How  are  they  obtained  ? 
What  are  comprised  in  the  Great  Antilles  ? What  do  they  produce  ? Give 
an  account  of  Cuba.  Havana.  State  what  you  can  about  the  Cubans. 
Give  an  account  of  Jamaica.  Of  what  do  the  Lesser  Antilles  consist  ? 
Name  the  political  divisions  of  North  America.  Its  principal  physical  divi- 
sions. Name  its  great  mountain-range  ; highest  mountain  ; chief  vol- 
cano ; largest  island  ; most  fertile  valley  ; longest  river  ; largest  lake ; 
most  populous  city  ; leading  commercial  city. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 


At  the  top  of  the  column,  on  the  left,  is  shown  the  jag'uar,  the  largest  of  American  carnivorous 
animals.  He  is  crouched  on  the  branch  of  a tree  in  a tropical  forest,  trying  to  provide  himself  with  his 
favorite  repast ; the  monkeys  keep  just  out  of  reach.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the  jaguar  that  he  can  carry 
off  a horse  with  ease. 

Passing  down  the  column,  we  have  first,  breaking  the  circle,  a couple  of  pec'caries,  formidable 
antagonists,  small  as  they  are,  with  their  fierce  tempers  and  lancet-like  tusks.  Next  comes  the  llama, 
a native  of  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  domesticated  and  used  as  a beast  of  burden  by  the  Peruvians ; it 
is  adapted  to  mountain-traveling,  and  can  carry  a hundred  pounds  fifteen  miles  a day.  Below  is  a 
group  of  chinchillas,  which  yield  the  delicate  gray  fur  so  called,  and  inhabit  the  higher  districts  of 
Chili  and  the  adjacent  countries.  At  the  bottom  of  the  column,  the  savages  of  Patagonia  are  hunting 
the  rhe'a,  or  American  ostrich,  with  the  bo'las  (balls),  in  the  use  of  which  they  are  remarkably  expert. 

On  the  right  of  the  jaguar  are  the  fiamingo  and  the  ta'pir,  widely  distributed  through  the  moist  tropical  forests 
east  of  the  Andes.  The  terrible  boa-constrictor  of  the  Brazilian  woods  is  preparing  to  swallow  a frightened  ca- 
pib'ara,  or  water-hog;  the  boa  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  kills  its  victims  by  winding  around  them  and 
crushing  them  in  its  folds. 

On  the  extreme  right  we  have  the  armadillo,  with  its  suit  of  plate-armor  composed  of  horny  scales  ; the  ant-eater, 
which  feeds  on  insects  conveyed  to  its  mouth  by  its  long,  flexible  tongue,  resembling  a great  red  earth-worm  ; and 
the  chattering  toucan  of  the  Amazon  forests,  admired  for  its  brilliant  plumage. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Area,  6,860,000  square  miles.  Population,  about  30,000,000. 


Situation.  — Size.  — South  America 
forms  the  southern  part  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. It  lies  southeast  of  the  mainland  of 
North  America,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  north  to  south.  Its 
greatest  width  is  attained  a few  degrees 
south  of  the  equator.  The  coast-line  is 
about  16,500  miles  in  length. 

South  America  has  nearly  twice  the 
area,  and  more  than  half  the  population, 
of  the  United  States.  In  size  it  ranks 
fourth  among  the  Grand  Divisions;  in 
population,  sixth. 

Facilities  for  Commerce. — The  coast 
of  South  America,  in  general  regular,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  Pacific  side  marked  by  few  deep 
indentations,  does  not  present  many  good  harbors. 


The  roads  are  poor,  and  in  the  whole  Grand 
Division  there  are  only  about  10,000  miles  of 
railroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  great  riv- 
ers— the  Amazon,  the  Orino'co,  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  {re'o  day  lah  plah'tah),  and  their 
tributaries,  which  afford  excellent  facilities 
for  commerce,  A vessel  committed  to  the 
Amazon  at  the  base  of  the  Andes,  2,600 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  carried  down  to  the 
ocean  by  the  current  in  sixty  days,  and  may 
be  brought  back  by  simply  spreading  its  sails 
to  the  easterly  breeze,  which  blows  almost 
without  interruption.  This  river  and  its 
branches  furnish  50,000  miles  of  navigable 
waters,  on  some  of  which  steamers  now 
make  regular  trips. — {Consult  Orton's  '•^An- 
des and  Amazon'' p.  26 J/..) 
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SOUTH  AMERICA;  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION,  MAP  QUESTIONS. 


Political  Divisions.  — The  political  divisions  of  South 
America  are, the  Empire  of  Brazil;  the  Republics  of  Venezuela 
{ven~e-zioe'lg\  United  States  of  Colombia,  Ecuador  {ek-wah-dot''), 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili  {chil'le),  the  Ar'gentine  Republic,  Uruguay 
{u-j'oo-gu'ay'X  and  Paragnay  {pah-rah-gway') ; and  the  Colonies  of 
British.  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana  {ghe-ah'ng).  Patagonia,  an 
extensive  region  comprising  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Grand 
Division,  belongs  partly  to  Chili,  partly  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Brazil  is  a constitutional  monarchy — the  only  monarchy  in 
South  America.  The  executive  head  of  each  of  the  republics  is  a 
President ; the  law-making  power  is  vested  in  a Legislature,  in 
most  cases  composed  of  two  Houses. 

Map  Questions. — Which  is  the  largest  division  of  South  America  ? The 
smallest  ? Which  consists  of  a long,  narrow  strip  ? Name  the  five  divisions 
in  the  north.  Which  countries  are  situated  on  the  Caribbe'an  Sea  ? On  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ? On  the  Pacific  ? Which  have  no  seacoast  ? Which  division 
is  traversed  by  the  greatest  number  of  large  rivers  ? Which  is  bounded  mostly 
by  large  rivers  ? Which  is  named  from  the  equator  ? Why  ? 

History. — South  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  who 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  in  1498.  The  following  year, 
a party  of  Spanish  explorers  visited  the  northern  coast.  One  of 
the  number,  Amerigo  Vespucci  {ah-may-re' go  ves-poot' she),  having 
pubhshed  an  account  of  this  voyage  in  1500,  the  whole  country 
was  called  from  him  America. 

It  was  not  known  that  a great  ocean  lies  west  of  America  till 
Balbo'a  made  the  discovery,  having  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
in  1513.  Seven  years  later,  Magellan  entered  the  Pacific  by  pass- 
ing through  the  strait  since  called  by  his  name.  The  vast  empire 
of  Peru  was  conquered  by  Pizarro ; and  ultimately  the  whole  of 
South  America  was  brought  under  Spanish  rule,  except  Brazil, 
which  was  discovered  by  a Portuguese,  and  became  a dependency 
of  Portugal. 

In  1810,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies; and  within  eleven  years  they  all  became  independent  repub- 
lics. Brazil  separated  from  Portugal  in  1822. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  is  made  up  of, 

1.  Whites,  principally  descendants  of  the  early  Spanish  colo- 
nists, and,  in  Brazil,  of  Portuguese  settlers.  They  are  the  ruling 
class,  but  in  most  of  the  states  have  hardly  kept  pace  with  other 
civihzed  nations.  Political  commotions  have  interfered  with  their 
prosperity.  They  use  the  Spanish  language,  except  in  Brazil, 
where  Portuguese  is  spoken. 

2.  Indians,  numbering  several  millions.  They  are  generally 
inoffensive,  but  ignorant,  indolent,  and  uncivilized. 

3.  Hegroes,  descendants  of  slaves  imported  from  Africa.  In 
Brazil,  they  form  a large  element  of  the  population. 

4.  Mixed  races,  derived  from  the  union  of  those  named  above. 
Most  of  the  people  belong  to  this  class. 

In  South  America,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails. 

Questions. — How  is  South  America  situated  ? How  long  is  its  coast-line  ? 
How  does  it  compare  with  the  United  States  in  area  and  population  ? 
How  does  it  rank  among  the  Grand  Divisions  ? As  regards  commerce, 
under  what  disadvantages  does  South  America  labor  ? What  great  ad- 
vantage has  it  ? What  is  said  of  navigation  on  the  Amazon  and  its 
branches  ? 

Name  the  political  divisions  of  South  America.  Describe  the  government  of 
the  republics.  What  is  a republic  ? What  country  is  a monarchy  ? 
What  is  a monarchy  ? Why  is  Brazil  ealled  an  empire  ? By  whom  was 
South  America  discovered  ? Why  was  the  continent  called  America  f 
Who  discovered  the  Pacific  ? Who  first  entered  it  with  a fieet,  and  how  ? 
Mention  gome  facts  connected  with  the  later  history  of  South  America. 
Of  what  four  classes  is  the  population  made  up  ? What  religion  prevails  ? 


MAP  QUESTIONS  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Latitude,  etc. — Which  divisions  of  South  America  are  wholly  in 
north  latitude  ? Which,  in  south  ? Through  which  divisions,  and  what 
part  of  them,  does  the  equator  pass  ? The  Tropic  of  Capricorn  ? In 
what  zones  does  South  America  lie  ? What  part  of  South  America  is 
coldest  i Why  ? What  part  of  South  America  is  as  far  south  of  the 
equator  as  New  York  is  north  of  it  ? What  part  is  crossed  by  the  me- 
ridian of  New  York  ? What  capital  is  nearly  due  south  of  Halifax  ? 

Land-Divisions. — Name  the  most  northerly,  easterly,  westerly,  and 
southerly  capes  of  South  America.  Name  and  describe  the  principal 
mountain-chain  of  South  America.  How  is  the  island  of  Trinidad  situ- 
ated ? To  what  group  does  it  belong  ? What  island,  twice  as  large  as 
Massachusetts,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  ? Where  are  the  Falk- 
land {fawVlgnd)  Islands  ? Where  is  Tierra  del  Fuego  {te-er'rah  del 
fway'go)  ? What  separates  it  from  the  mainland  ? 

Water-Divisions. — Describe  the  Caribbe'an  Sea.  Lake  Maracaybo 
(mah-rah-lci'bo).  Lake  Titicaca  (te-te-lc^'kah).  What  bays  indent  the 
Atlantic  coast  ? The  Pacific  coast  ? Describe  the  Amazon  Eiver.  What 
is  its  principal  branch  ? Describe  the  Madeira  (mg-de'rg)  River.  Name 
the  chief  river  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  Of  Venezuela.  De- 
scribe the  Orinoco.  What  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ? 

Miscellaneous. — What  natural  division  of  land  is  South  America  ? 
What  prevents  it  from  being  an  island  ? What  capital  is  in  about  the 
same  longitude  as  Washington  ? How  does  the  time  at  Lima  (le'mah) 
differ  from  that  of  Washington  ? Does  the  sun  set  at  Ri'o  Janeiro  {ja- 
ne'rd)  before  or  after  it  does  at  Washington?  How  many  minutes? 
Which  division  of  South  America  has  the  fewest  towns  ? 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING  THE  MAP. 


Draw  the  vertical  line  A B = 4, 550  mi. 

Take  AL  = 195  mi.,  AE  = 1,200  mi.,  EF  = 1,160  mi.,  FG  = 1,050  mi. 
Draw  the  horizontal  lines  LM  = 800  mi.,  ED  = 2,400  mi.,  PH  = 1,840 
mi.,  GI  = 800  mi.,  BK  = 250  mi.,  EC  = 700  mi. 

Take  LR  = 500  mi.,  ES  = 1,300  mi.,  HX  =:  375  mi.,  GY  = 580  mi. 
Draw  the  vertical  lines  ST  = 645  mi.,  RO  = 375  mi.,  CN  = 400  mi. 
Take  S V = 400  mi.,  and  RP  = 160  mi. 

Draw  AM,  AT,  VD,  DH,  XI,  YK,  PC,  NO,  MP. 

Sketch  the  outline.  Insert  the  Andes,  the  Amazon  River,  the  Ori- 
noco, the  Paraguay,  the  Parana  (pah-rah-nah'),  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
How  do  the  Andes  trend,  relatively  to  the  coast  ? 


Timie  ) When  it  is  noon  atWashin^on  and: 
Timb  I 5 hours  8 mini  P.  M.  at  Greenwich.  I 
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PllVSlOAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


PHYSICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  FEATURES. 

SURFACE. 

and  Low  Plains. — {Refer  constantly  to  the  opposite 
map.)  As  regards  elevation,  South  America  is  composed  of  four 
principal  divisions : viz.,  the  Plateau  of  the  Andes,  extending 
along  the  western  coast ; the  Plateau  op  Guiana,  in  the  north ; 
the  Plateau  of  Brazil,  in  the  east ; and  the  Central  Plains,  dis- 
tinguished as  Llanos  in  the  north,  Selvas  on  the  borders  of  the 
Amazon,  and  Pampas  in  the  south, 

AP  Questions. — Between  what  waters  on  the  north  and  south  does  the 
Plateau  of  the  Andes  extend  ? In  what  part  is  it  widest  ? Through  what 
countries  (compare  with  map,  p.  71)  does  it  extend  ? By  what  plains  is  the 
Plateau  of  Guiana  separated  from  the  Plateau  of  the  Andes  ? From  the  Pla- 
teau of  Brazil.  In  what  country  are  the  Selvas  of  the  Amazon  mostly  in- 
cluded ? What  rivers  traverse  the  Pampas  ? What  part  of  Brazil  is  lowest  ? 
What  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  highest  ? 

Mountains. — The  great  mountain-system  of  South  America 
is  that  of  the  Andes,  the  longest  in  the  world,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Himalayas,  in  Asia,  the  highest. 

The  Andes  consist  of  parallel  ranges,  inclosing  elevated  valleys 
and  containing  numerous  volcanoes.  Like  the  Pocky  Mountains 
(of  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  a continuation),  they  are  rich  in 
mineral  wealth.  Their  eastern  slopes  give  rise  to  large  rivers 
tributary  to  the  Atlantic. 

From  the  Plateau  of  Guiana  rise  the  Parime  {pah-re'may) 
Mountains,  attaining  an  extreme  height  of  about  10,000  feet ; the 
Sierra  Acaray  {ah-Tcah-rV),  a lower  range,  lies  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Guiana  and  Brazil.  Hear  the  coast  of  Brazil  is  the  Serra 
do  Espinhago  {espeen-yah' so),  with  its  celebrated  diamond-mines. 

Most  authorities  represent  Mount  Aconcagua  (ah-kon-kah'gwah — 
23.290  feet),  in  Chili,  as  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Andes  and  of  America  ; 
hut  recent  surveys  assign  to  peaks  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  a somewhat 
greater  height. 

The  most  noted  volcanoes  are  Chimborazo  (chim-ho-rah'zo)  and  Coto- 
paxi (ko-to-pax'e),  both  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Along  the  whole 
western  coast,  earthquakes  are  common.  The  passes  of  the  Andes  are 
steep  and  dangerous  ; some  of  them,  nearly  three  miles  above  sea-level, 
can  be  traveled  only  by  mules  and  llamas. — Associated  with  the  Andes 
is  the  condor,  the  largest  known  bird  of  prey,  which  soars  above  the  tops 
of  the  highest  peaks. 

Describe  the  situation  of  all  the  mountains  and  peaks  named. 

Central  Plains. — The  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Pam- 
pas of  the  La  Plata  and  Paraguay,  are  destitute  of  trees.  The 
former  are  very  hot.  In  the  dry  season  they  become  parched,  and 
all  vegetation  is  destroyed ; but  no  sooner  do  the  rains  set  in  than 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  which  attracts 
multitudes  of  wild  cattle  and  horses.  The  pampas  are  cooler,  pro- 
duce a coarser  grass,  and  are  interspersed  with  desert  patches  ; but 
they  too  support  wild  cattle  and  horses  without  number. 

The  Selvas  of  the  Amazon,  in  consequence  of  the  rich  soil, 
abundant  moisture,  and  tropical  heat,  are  covered  with  an  almost 
impenetrable  growth  of  magnificent  trees,  climbing-plants,  and 
dense  underbrush.  Beasts,  birds,  insects,  and  uncivilized  native 
tribes,  are  the  sole  inhabitants. 


RIVEBS.-LAKES. 

Rivers. — All  the  important  rivers  of  South  America  belong 
to  the  Atlantic  system. 

There  is  a remarkable  connection  between  the  basins  of  the 


three  great  rivers.  The  upper  Orinoco  is  connected  by  a navigable 
stream  with  the  Rio  Hegro  {re'o  nay'gro),  the  largest  northern 
tributary  of  the  Amazon.  Between  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Madeira  (also  a tributary  of  the  Amazon)  and  the  Paraguay,  the 
watershed  is  quite  insignificant ; so  that  the  intervening  tract  is 
converted  into  a lake  during  the  rainy  season,  and  there  is  a con- 
tinuous water-passage  through  the  Central  Plains  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  to  that  of  the  La  Plata. 

Lakes. — South  America  has  few  lakes.  Lake  Maracaybo,  the 
largest,  communicates  with  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Titicaca,  next  in 
size,  is  the  highest  large  lake  in  the  world,  having  an  elevation  of 
about  two  and  a half  miles. 

Map  Questions. — Describe  the  most  important  northern  branch  of  the 
Amazon.  How  wide  is  the  Amazon  at  its  mouth  {use  the  scale)  ? With  what 
is  the  Para  (pah-rah')  River  connected  ? Is  it  north  or  south  of  the  equator  ? 
Describe  the  Tocantins  (to-kahn-teens’)  River.  Name  the  largest  river  in  east- 
ern Brazil.  Describe  the  Parana  River.  The  Paraguay  River. 

What  part  of  the  South  American  coast  is  washed  by  the  Equatorial  Cur- 
rent ? What  is  the  direction  of  this  current  ? Is  a vessel  from  New  York, 
bound  for  Buenos  Ayres,  aided  or  retarded  by  the  Brazilian  Current  ? Would 
a vessel  from  the  Pacific,  rounding  Cape  Horn,  be  assisted  or  retarded  by  the 
current  ? Describe  the  Peruvian  Current.  The  Mexican  Coast  Current. 


C LIM  ATE. -VEGETA  TlOJf. 

Temperature. — The  lowlands  of  South  America  that  lie  in 
the  Torrid  Zone,  are  hot;  the  easterly  trade-winds,  laden  with 
moisture  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  numerous  watercourses,  supply 
abundant  rain : a damp  and  unhealthy  climate  is  the  result. 

On  the  great  western  plateau,  the  heat  diminishes  as  the  ele- 
vation increases,  and  there  are  heights  at  which  the  climate  is 
I healthy  and  delightful;  hence  the  many  towns  located  in  high 
valleys  of  the  Andes. 

South  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  climate  is  that  of  the 
Temperate  Zone ; while  the  southern  extremity,  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  drifting  ice,  Antarctic  currents,  and  chilling  west  winds 
from  the  mountains,  is  cold  and  dreary. 

Rainfall. — The  middle  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  is  rainless 
{see  map),  because  the  moisture  of  the  prevailing  easterly  winds  is 
condensed  and  precipitated  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
In  the  south  the  case  is  reversed ; westerly  winds  prevail,  the  rain- 
fall on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  is  heavy,  and  on  the  east 
side,  the  winds  having  been  deprived  of  their  moisture,  desert 
regions  occur. 

Map  Questions.  — Describe  the  rainfall  on  the  coast  of  Guiana.  On  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Where  do  fogs  occur  ? Across  what  part  of 
South  America  does  the  line  denoting  the  southern  limit  of  maize  extend  ? 
How  far  north  on  the  Central  Plains  does  snow  fall  ? Can  wheat  be  raised 
farther  from  the  equator,  in  North  or  in  South  America  ? How  far  north  in 
the  Atlantic  does  ice  sometimes  drift  ? What  is  its  usual  limit  ? 

What  minerals  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Andes  ? In  what  coun- 
tries are  copper  regions  ? In  what  country  is  the  emerald  found  ? The  opal  ? 
The  topaz  ? The  diamond  ? What  are  the  four  minerals  last  named  ? In 
what  countries  are  coal-fields  ? What  rivers  are  noted  for  their  turtles  ? What 
birds  abound  in  Brazil  ? Where  is  the  American  ostrich  found  ? The  vicufla 
{ve-koon'yah),  valuable  for  its  wool  ? 

Monkeys  are  eaten  by  the  native  tribes  ; in  what  regions  do  they  abound  ? 
Where  is  the  alpaca  found  ? Where  are  extensive  swamps  in  the  rainy  seasons  ? 
In  what  country  is  the  Desert  of  Atacama  {ah-tah-kah'mah)  ? Where  else  is  a 
desert  region  'i  What  are  the  principal  vegetable  productions  in  the  north 
of  this  Grand  Division  ? In  eastern  Brazil  ? Where  is  rice  largely  raised  ? 
Wheat  1 Where  especially  does  the  apple  fiourish  ? The  peach  ? The  tree 
which  yields  caoutchouc  (Jcoo'chook),  or  India-rubber  ? 
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Voji’otable  Products. — Both  the  natural  and  the  cultivated 
products  vary  greatly  according  to  the  latitude  and  elevation. 
The  ditrorcnt  belts  of  vegetation  at  different  heights  near  the 
equator  are  illustrated  on  page  13. 

In  South  America  Ave  have  the  great  coffee  and  cocoa  produc- 
ing regions  of  the  world.  The  various  staples  of  the  Torrid  and 
Temperate  Zones  are  raised.  There  are,  besides,  tree-ferns,  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  palm,  the  India-rubber  tree,  cinchona  {sin-ho'nq) 
trees,  from  the  bark  of  which  qui'nine  is  prepared,  etc. 

Questions. — Name  the  principal  physical  divisions  of  South  America.  What 
is  the  great  mountain-system  ? Of  what  do  the  Andes  consist  ? State 
what  you  can  about  the  Andes  ; their  highest  peaks  ; their  most  noted 
volcanoes  ; their  passes  ; the  condor.  Describe  the  Llanos  of  the  Ori- 
noco. The  Selvas  of  the  Amazon.  The  Pampas. 

Into  what  do  all  the  most  important  rivers  of  South  America  flow  ? Name  the 
three  chief  rivers.  How  are  them  basins  connected  ? Name  and  describe 
the  two  principal  lakes.  Give  an  account  of  the  climate  in  the  tropical 
lowlands.  On  the  great  western  plateau.  South  of  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. Where  are  rainless  regions,  and  to  what  is  the  want  of  rain  owing  ? 
According  to  what  do  the  vegetable  products  vary  ? What  does  South 
America  specially  produce  ? What  staples  are  raised  ? Mention  some  of 
the  characteristic  trees. 


The  large  leaves  and  flowers  shown 
in  the  engraving  belong  to  the  Victoria 
Regia,  the  queen  of  water-plants,  and 
one  of  the  striking  ornaments  of  the 
Amazon.  The  seeds  are  used  for  food. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL. 

Gleneral  Description. — Brazil,  first  of  the  countries  of 
South  America  in  size  and  importance,  is  larger  than  the  United 
States  exclusive  of  Alaska.  It  has  vast  resources — a fertile  soil 
that  yields  coffee,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  etc.,  in  great 
abundance — immense  pastures,  covered  with  cattle  and  horses — 
streams  that  reach  the  heart  of  the  selvas  teeming  with  valuable 
forest-products — and  stores  of  mineral  wealth,  including  gold,  iron, 
copper,  coal,  and  diamonds. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads ; 4,500  miles  are  already  in  operation. — In  1871,  there  were  nearly 
a million  and  a half  of  negro  slaves  in  the  empire  ; but,  by  law,  every 
child  of  slave-parents  born  since  that  date  is  free. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  pursuit,  and  coffee  is  the  staple 
product.  Brazil  yields  more  than  half  of  the  coffee  consumed  in 
the  world,  and  the  United  States  takes  more  than  half  the  quantity 


exported.  Sugar,  also,  is  raised  for  export.  Cacao-plantations  are 
numerous  on  the  lower  Amazon.  Maize  is  produced  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  wheat-flour  used  in  Brazil  is  imported  principally 
from  the  United  States.  The  chief  dependence  of  the  people, 
however,  is  ma'nioc-flour,  the  making  of  which  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing branches  of  manufacture.  The  banana,  pineapple,  mango,  and 
other  fruits,  abound. 

A coffee-plantation  is  represented  in  the  preceding  column.  The 
bushes  are  partially  protected  from  the  tropical  sun  by  palms  and  other 
trees.  There  are  two,  and  sometimes  three,  coffee-harvests  in  a year. 
The  berries,  gathered  by  hand,  or  shaken  from  the  bushes  on  sheets 
spread  beneath,  are  gradually  dried,  and  the  seeds  are  then  separated 
from  the  shells. 

The  manioc  is  a shrub  with  large  roots.  These  are  scraped  to  a pulp, 
which  is  prepared  for  use  by  being  pressed,  baked  on  a hot  iron  plate, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  When  well  washed  with  cold  water  and  dried,  it 
becomes  the  tapio'ca  of  commerce. 

Forest-Products. — The  forests  yield  rosewood,  mahogany, 
cocoanuts,  and  wax  from  a variety  of  the  palm ; also.  Brazil-nuts, 
Brazil-wood  used  in  dyeing  to  produce  red  and  purple  tints, 
and  the  rare  tortoise-shell  wood  pronounced  the  most  beautiful 
cabinet-wood  in  the  world.  One  of  the  most  valuable  prod- 
ucts is  caoutchouc,  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  India- 
rubber  tree.  The  milky  juice  which  oozes  out  is  hardened  in 
the  sun  or  over  a fire. 

Cities. — Bio  Janeiro,  the  capital  (population,  350,000), 
has  a noble  harbor,  and  is  the  largest  city  of  South  America ; 
it  is  the  great  mart  for  coffee,  besides  which  it  exports  tobacco, 
hides,  diamonds,  etc.  Bahia  (bah-e'ah),  the  second  city  in  size, 
and  Pernambuco  {per-nahm-hoo'Jco\  the  third,  are  actively 
engaged  in  commerce.  Para,  at  the  gate  of  the  great  river- 
system,  is  the  principal  shipping-point  for  India-rubber,  cocoa 
(the  product  of  the  cacao),  rice,  and  cocoanuts. 

Consult  Mar  coy's  “ Travels  in  South  America,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  SS2. 

Map  Questions. — Bound  Brazil.  In  what  part  are  the  important 
cities  ? What  mountains  and  cape  are  near  Rio  Janeiro  ? Near  what 
mountains  is  the  eastern  diamond  district  ? Where  are  the  Geral  (shay- 
rahV)  Mountains  ? Where  is  the  gold  district  ? Which  is  farther  east, 
Rio  Janeiro  or  Washington  ? When  it  is  noon  at  Washington,  what  is 
the  time  at  Rio  Janeiro  ? 


Coffee-Plantation  in  Brazil. 


THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 
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THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

The  United  States  of  Colombia  occupies  the  northwest- 
ern extremity  of  South  America.  This  republic  is  of  special  im- 
portance, because  it  embraces  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  A railroad, 
connecting  Atlantic  with  Pacific  steamers,  now  crosses  the  Isth- 
mus : bnt  a ship-canal  from  ocean  to  ocean  has  been  begun,  which, 
when  built,  will  make  great  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  principal  means  of  communication  between  the  interior 
and  the  sea  is  the  Magdale'na  Kiver,  which  is  navigated  by  steam- 
ers. The  lowlands  yield  the  usual  tropical  products.  The  precious 
metals,  emeralds,  platinum,  salt,  and  coal,  are  the  most  valuable 
minerals.  Gold  and  silver,  Peruvian  bark  (from  the  cinchona- 
tree),  coffee,  hides,  and  tobacco,  are  the-  main  exports. 

The  “Panama”  hats,  obtained  from  this  country 
and  Ecuador,  are  made  from  the  fibers  of  a na- 
tive tree  resembling  the  palm.  Bogota 
(bo-go-tah')  is  the  capital  and  largest  city. 

Map  Questions.  — How  many  South 
American  republics  are  there  ? Name  the 
three  most  northerly.  Bound  the  United 
States  of  Colombia.  What  two  ports 
does  the  Panama  Railroad  connect  ? 

What  will  be  gained,  if  a ship-canal  is 
built  across  the  Isthmus  ? Bound  Ven- 
ezuela. Name  its  chief  rivers — lake 
— gulf.  How  is  the  Orinoco  River 
connected  with  the  Negro  ? Bound 
Ecuador.  What  noted  volcanoes  are 
in  Ecuador  ? Describe  the  situation 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  (gwi-ah-keeV). 

Venezuela  is  a country  rich 
in  tropical  products,  the  most 
valuable  trees,  and  mineral  wealth 
as  yet  undeveloped.  Coffee  is 
the  chief  object  of  cultivation. 

Cattle-raising  is  the  favorite  pur- 
suit ; vast  herds  find  pasturage 
on  the  llanos,  and  furnish  hides 
and  tallow  for  exportation. 

Cakacas  {kah-rah'kahs),  the 
capital,  is  situated  ten  miles  from 
its  port,  La  Guayra  {lah  gwi'rah). 


Pack-Mule  Train  and  Railroad  Travel  in  Peru. 


In  Lake  Maracaybo  and  on  the  Orinoco  may  occasionally  be  seen 
Indian  villages  built  over  the  water  on  piles.  One  of  these,  met  with  by 
the  early  Spanish  explorers,  so  reminded  them  of  the  mode  of  building 
in  the  city  of  V enice,  that  they  called  the  village  V enezuela,  little  Venice, 
a name  since  extended  to  the  whole  >iountry. 

Ecuador. — Of  this  republic,  cocoa  is  the  staple  product ; be- 
sides which.  India-rubber,  Peruvian  bark,  and  vegetable-ivory,  are 
among  the  leading  exports.  Wheat  is  raised  in  its  perfection 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  potatoes  flourish  at  a 
still  greater  height.  Roads  are  almost  unknown. 

Quito,  “ the  city  above  the  clouds  ” (elevation  9,543  feet),  is 
the  capital.  Guayaquil  is  the  principal  port. 

The  vegetable-ivory  nut  is  the  product  of  a species  of  palm.  As  the 
nut  ripens,  the  contents  of  the  outer  shell  harden  into  a white  kernel 
resembling  ivory,  which  is  easily  carved,  and  is  largely  used  for  making 
buttons. — A strange  practice  among  some  of  the  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
is  the  eating  of  clay,  which  becomes  a passion  with  them,  and  often 
proves  fatal. — (On  cocoa,  consult  Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common 
Life,"  p.  16S.) 


Peru  has  hitherto  been  important  mainly  for  the  fertilizers, 
guano  and  nitrate  of  soda,  with  which  it  has  supplied  European 
countries  and  the  United  States;  but  these  articles  are  now  ex- 
ported less  largely,  and  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  increasing.  The 
alpaca  is  raised  for  its  wool ; the  llama,  as  a beast  of  burden. 

Valuable  minerals  abound,  but  little  mining  is  done  except  for 
silver  and  quicksilver.  The  want  of  roads  has  been  a great  obsta- 
cle, but  recently  several  railroads  have  gone  into  operation  ; by  one 
of  these,  when  completed,  the  coast  will  be  connected  with  steamers 
on  the  Amazon,  so  that  travelers  can  cross  the  continent  in  a week. 

This  great  railroad  {find  it  on  the  map),  running  east  from  Callao 
(kahl-lah'o),  the  principal  Peruvian  port,  crosses  the  summit  of  the  An- 
des through  a tunnel,  at  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  nearly  three 
miles.  It  passes  over  a deep  mountain-gorge  on  one  of  the  high- 
est bridges  in  the  world,  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
construction  of  this  road,  with  its  numerous  tun- 
nels, was  a work  of  unparalleled  difficulty. 

Manufactures  generally  are  imported ; but 
cottons,  woolens,  leather  goods,  iron- 
ware, pottery,  paper,  etc.,  arc  made  to 
a limited  extent.  Education  is  neg- 
lected, though  Lima,  the  capital  of 
a Peru,  contains  the  oldest  univer- 
sity in  America. 

Lima,  which  is  seven  miles  from 
the  coast,  carries  on  considerable 
commerce  through  its  port  Callao, 
particularly  with  Great  Britain . Th  e 
houses  are  built  of  sun-di’ied  brides, 
and  are  mostly  but  one  story  high. 
— Peru  was  subjugated  in  15.83,  by 
Pizarro  and  a small  army  of  Span- 
iards. It  was  then  a mighty  empire, 
2,500  miles  in  length,  inhabited  by 
a partly-civilized  people.  They  were 
sun-worshipei’s,  and  the  temple  of 
the  Sun,  at  Cuzco  (koos'ko),  was 
the  most  splendid  structure  in  the 
New  World. — {Consult  Prescott's 
“ Conquest  of  Peru,"  vol.  i.,  p.  IS.) 

Map  Questions.  — Bound  Peru. 
What  is  the  upper  jiart  of  the  Ama- 
zon called  ? The  Maranon  {mali-ralin- 
yon').  Describe  the  situation  of  Are- 
quipa  {ah-ray-ke'pali),  the  center  of  a 
gold  and  silver  district.  With  what  lake  is  Arequipa  connected  by  railroad  ? 
Where  are  the  Lobos  {lo'toce)  Islands,  noted  for  their  guano  ? Bound  Bolivia. 
What  river-system  drains  the  northern  part  of  Bolivia  ? The  southern  part  ? 

Bolivia  was  named  in  lionoT  of  Bolivar,  “ the  Liberator  of 
South  America,”  to  whom  it  owes  its  independence. 

The  silver-mines  of  Potosi  {po-to-se')  have  been  among  the 
most  profitable  in  the  world,  and  silver  is  still  a leading  export  of 
the  republic.  The  productive  districts,  separated  from  the  coast 
by  a desert,  are  difficult  of  access,  and  commerce  has  consequently 
been  limited ; but  a railroad  (already  begun)  around  the  rapids  of 
the  Madeira  will  provide  the  country  with  an  outlet  by  way  of  the 
Amazon,  and  will  greatly  develop  its  resources. 

Sucre  (soo'kray)  is  the  capital ; La  Paz  is  the  largest  city. 

Questions. — Give  a general  account  of  Brazil — its  resources — agricultural 
products  — • coffee-plantations  — manioc  — forest-jiroducts  — caoutchouc — 
cities.  What  makes  Colombia  important  ? What  enterprise  is  in  contem- 
plation ? Mention  the  minerals  and  exports  of  Colombia.  From  what  are 
Panama  hats  made  ? Give  an  account  of  Venezuela.  What  was  the  origin 
of  the  name  ? State  what  you  know  about  Ecuador. 
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COUNTRIES  OF  SOUTii  AMERICA:  D E S C R I PT I ON . — R E V I E W . 


For  what  lias  Peru  hitherto  been  nininly  important  ? What  change  is  noted  ? 
For  what  are  the  alpaca  and  the  llama  raised  ? What  is  said  of  minerals 
and  mining  ? AVhat  has  been  a great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the 
country  ? Tell  what  you  can  about  the  railroad  over  the  Andes.  What  is 
sjrid  of  manufactures  ? Describe  the  capital  of  Peru.  Give  some  facts  of 
early  Peruvian  history.  In  whose  honor  w’as  Bolivia  named  ? Give  an 
account  of  Bolivia. 


Chili  has  a coast-line  of  about  2,500  miles.  Hardly  one-sixth 
of  the  country  is  adapted  to  tillage,  yet  there  is  a large  wheat-crop, 
two-thirds  of  which  is  generally  exported.  Minerals  are  abundant, 
and  mining  and  manufacturing  are  both  on  the  increase.  Copper, 
silver,  wheat,  hides,  and  wool,  constitute  the  principal  exports. 
Great  Britain  has  the  largest  share  of  the  foreign  commerce. 

The  Chilians  are  the  most  progressive  people  of  South  America. 
The  Government  supports  schools  in  the  larger  towns,  and  a flour- 
ishing university  at  the  capital.  The  population  includes  many 
Germans,  English,  and  other  foreigners. 

Santiago  {sahn-te-ah' go),  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city  west  of 
the  Andes.  Valparaiso  i^ahl-pah-ri' so)  is,  next  to  San  Francisco, 
the  leading  port  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America. 

Map  Questions. — Bound  Chili.  In  what  zones  is  it  ? Does  the  sun  rise  at 
Santiago  before  or  after  it  rises  at  Washington  ? Where  is  the  island  of  Chiloe 
{cheel-o-ay'),  noted  for  its  heavy  rainfall  ? Describe  the  ship-passage  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Where  is  the  convict-settlement  of  Punta  Arenas 
{poon'taJi  oh-ray'nahH),  belonging  to  Chili  ? 

Bound  the  Argentine  Republic.  What  is  its  chief  railroad  center  ? Where 
is  the  Gran  Chaco  {grahn  chah'ko — great  hunting-ground)  ? Describe  the  Pil- 
comayo  {pil-Tco-mi'o)  River.  Where  is  Patagonia  ? Bound  Paraguay.  In  what 
direction  is  Uruguay  from  Paraguay  ? Bound  Uruguay.  What  two  capitals 
are  on  the  Rio  de  la.  Plata  ? 

The  Argentine  Republic,  a progressive  state,  receives 
more  emigrants  from  Europe  than  all  the  rest  of  South  America. 
Twelve  lines  of  steamers  connect  it  with  European  ports.  Agri- 
cultural interests  are  improving.  Education  is  fostered  by  the 
Government. 

The  great  industry  is  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  ; in  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  the  Argentine  Republic  contains  more  of 
these  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  commerce  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  wool,  hides,  tallow,  sheep-skins,  live 
cattle,  and  jerked  beef  (beef  dried  in  the  sun) ; and  in  the  importa- 
tion of  woven  fabrics,  iron-ware,  and  other  manufactures. 

Buenos  Ayres,  a large  commercial  city,  is  the  capital.  Cor'- 
dova  and  Rosario  {ro-sah're-o)  are  important  centers  of  trade. 

The  pampas  are  inhabited  by  rude  half-breeds  called  Gauchos  (gou- 
choce),  who  employ  themselves  in  catching  wild  horses,  and  in  lassoing 
and  slaughtering  cattle. — A violent  southwest  wind  known  as  the  pam- 
pe'ro  sweeps  clouds  of  dust  over  the  pampas  m the  dry  season. 

Patagonia,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  included  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  is  sparsely  inhabited  by  Indians.  The  part 
west  of  the  Andes,  together  with  the  western  half  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  the  islands  to  the  south  and  west,  belongs  to  Chili. 

Uruguay  consists  mostly  of  luxuriant  pastures.  Herds  of 
horses  and  cattle  are  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  furnish  the  principal  exports — hides,  hair,  jerked  beef,  and 
tallow.  Montevideo  is  the  capital  and  center  of  foreign  commerce. 

Paraguay,  one  of  the  two  inland  republics,  has  suffered 
from  war  and  unwise  government.  Its  most  important  product 
and  export  is  mate  {mah'tay),  or  Paraguay  tea. — {Consult  Sim- 
mond's  ‘‘  Tropical  Agriculture^'^  p.  12Jf..) 

Asuncion  {ah-soon-se-dn')  is  the  capital  and  largest  town. 


GUIANA  is  a fertile  country,  with  a hot  and  moist  climate. 
It  contains  the  most  valuable  woods,  and  is  rich  in  tropical  prod- 
ucts, particularly  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  and  coffee.  Negroes  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

British  Guiana  is  a colony  of  Great  Britain,  with  which  country 
its  commerce  is  mainly  carried  on.  Georgetown  is  the  capital. 

Dutch  Guiana,  sometimes  called  Surinam'  from  its  principal 
river,  is  a colony  of  Holland.  Paramar'ibo  is  the  capital. 

French  Guiana  is  a colony  of  France,  which  uses  it  as  a place  of 
banishment  for  offenders.  Cayenne  pepper  and  other  spices  are 
produced.  Gold  has  lately  been  found.  Cayenne  {Jci-en')  is  the 
capital. 

The  milk-tree,  the  sap  of  which  when  freshly  taken  from  incisions  in 
the  trunk  resembles  milk,  is  a native  of  Guiana. 

Electric  eels  are  found  in  the  rivers.  To  capture  them,  the  Indians 
drive  into  the  water  a herd  of  horses,  which  are  immediately  attacked  by 
the  eels  with  tremendous  shocks  and  sometimes  drowned  in  the  encoun- 
ter ; but  the  fish  thus  exhaust  their  powers,  and  are  then  easily  taken. 

Guiana  is  remarkable  for  its  phosphorescent  insects  ; the  lantern-fiy 
is  so  brilliant  that  a person  can  read  by  the  light  it  emits. 

South  American  Islands.— Tierra  del  Fuego  {land  of  fire) 
was  so  called  by  its  discoverer,  Magellan,  from  the  fires  he  saw  on 
the  coast  during  the  night.  It  is  a region  of  continual  storms,  and 
the  natives,  called  Fue'gians,  are  degraded  savages.  To  avoid  the 
tempests  of  Cape  Horn,  steamers  generally  pass  through  the  Strait 
of  Magellan. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  which  belong  to  Great  Britain,  afford 
good  pasturage ; cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  are  raised. 

Ju'an  Fernan'dez  belongs  to  Chili,  and  is  the  seat  of  a German 
colony.  It  was  the  solitary  residence  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose 
adventures  suggested  the  story  of  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ”. 


THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  STATES. 


Name. 

Area  in 
square  mi. 

Population. 

Capital  and  largest  City. 

f 

Miles  of 
Uailroad. 

Brazil 

3,275,000 

12,002,978 

Rio  Janeiro  (350,000) 

! 4,500 

U.  S.  Colombia 

504,773 

4,000,000 

Bogota  (100,000) 

140 

Venezuela 

439,120 

2,075,245 

Caracas  (55,638) 

102 

Ecuador 

248,000 

946,033 

3,000,000 

Quito  (80,000). . . 

75 

Peru 

412,550 

Lima  (101,488) 

2,030 

Bolivia 

465,000 

2,325,000 

Sucre  {cap.,  23,979),  LaPaz 

31 

Chili 

307,626 

1,095,014 

2,377,949 

2,942,000 

Santiago  (200,000'! 

1.414 

2,840 

Argentine  Rep. 

Buenos  Ayres  (295,000). . . 

Uruguay 

73,538 

440,000 

Montevideo  (73,353) 

270 

Paraguay  . 

92,000 

346,048 

Asuncion  (20,000) 

45 

British  Guiana. 

76,000 

257,473 

Georgetown  (36,567) 

21 

Dutch  Guiana. 
French  Guiana. 

46,060 

27,560 

70,853 

27,082 

Paramaribo  (23,422) 

Cayenne  (10,000). ........  j 

Questions. — Give  an  account  of  Chili ; its  cities.  Describe  the  Argentine 
Republic.  What  is  its  leading  industry  ? In  what  does  its  commerce 
consist  ? Name  the  chief  commercial  cities.  Describe  the  pampas.  The 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent.  Uruguay.  Paraguay.  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  colonies  of  Guiana.  The  milk-tree.  The  electric  eel.  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  The  Falkland  Islands.  Juan  Fernandez. 

Name  the  political  divisions  of  South  America  and  their  capitals.  Which  capi- 
tals are  also  the  largest  cities  in  their  respective  countries  ? Name  the 
physical  divisions  of  South  America  ; its  great  mountain-range  ; most 
noted  volcanoes  ; three  chief  rivers  ; largest  lake  ; highest  large  lake  ; 
most  populous  city  ; chief  port  on  the  Pacific.  Sailing  round  South  Amer- 
ica, along  what  countries  in  succession  would  you  coast  ? On  the  western 
coast,  why  are  the  large  cities  back  from  the  ocean  ? 


EUROPE. 


Animals  of  Europe. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENGRAVING, 

In  the  circle  at  the  head  of  the  column  are 
shown  wolves  in  pursuit  of  a wild-boar;  the  for- 
mer inhabit  the  forest-regions  of  Europe ; boars 
are  most  numerous  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Greece.  On  the  right  is  the  reindeer ; and 
above  him  the  cunning  wolverene,  or  glutton,  which 
is  wont  to  spring  upon  its  prey  from  some  over- 
hanging branch. 

Herds  of  reindeer  constitute  the  Laplander’s 
wealth,  their  milk  and  flesh  supplying  him  with 
food,  their  skins  with  clothing ; they  feed  mainly 
on  lichens,  for  which  they  root  under  the  snow. 

Near  the  reindeer  are  two  lemmings  ; these  little 
animals  at  times  move  through  Northern  Europe 
in  countless  thousands,  destroying  whatever  lies  in 
their  path.  Birds  of  prey,  in  great  flocks,  accom- 
pany them. 

On  the  left,  we  have  the  spotted  lynx  with  his  favor- 
ite hare,  and  the  erinine  prized  for  its  white  fur.  Below 
the  circle  is  represented  the  brown  bear,  common  in  all 
the  mountainous  regions.  The  animal  with  the  pointed 
muzzle,  looking  round  at  Bruin,  is  the  fox,  which,  as 
well  as  the  badger  shown  near  it,  is  widely  distributed. 

In  the  Alpine  scene  below,  the  lammergeyer  {lamb- 
vuliure)  is  driving  the  frightened  chamois  over  the  preci- 
pice, that  he  may  feed  on  its  carcass.  The  wary  chamois 
(whose  skin  is  made  into  soft  “ shammy  ”),  and  the  ibex, 
in  the  foreground,  inhabit  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Cau' casus  Mountains. 

On  the  right  of  the  circle  at  the  bottom,  we  have 
the  sweet-voiced  nightingale,  which  winters  in  north- 
ern Africa,  but  is  found  during  the  summer  in 
all  parts  of  Europe  except  the  far 
north.  Above  it  is  the  blackbird,  and 
on  the  branch  beside  it  the  pugnacious 
shrike,  sometimes  trained  in  Russia  to 
catch  rats  and  mice.  The  skylark  is 
on  the  ground,  and  the  red-breast  on 
an  adjacent  twig. 

The  great  bustard,  standing  on 
one  foot  in  the  picture,  inhabits  dry, 
grassy  plains.  In  the  background  is 
the  long-legged  crane ; in  the  fore- 
ground, the  pelican  with  its  large  bill. 

The  other  birds  are  different  species 
of  grouse.  On  the  ground  is  the  ptar- 
migan ; above  it,  the  black-cock ; and 
perched  on  a branch,  the  capercailzie. 


EUROPE. 

Area,  3,824,240  sq.  mi.  Population,  360,000,000. 

Situation. — Europe  occupies  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Eastern  Conti- 
nent. It  may  be  called  the  Peninsular 
Grand  Division ; for  not  only  does  it  con- 
tain several  large  peninsulas,  but  it  may 
itself  be  regarded  as  a great  peninsula, 
projecting  from  Asia,  between  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Referring  to  map,  p.  79,  name  coun- 
tries forming  five  peninsulas.  Which  of 
these  project  toward  the  south  ? Which 
projects  toward  the  north  ? Describe  the  situ- 
ation of  Cape  Matapan'.  Of  North  Cape.  Of 
Cape  St.  Vincent. 

Size. — Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  six 
Grand  Divisions.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
Cape  St,  Vincent  in  a northeasterly  direc- 
tion to  the  Uhal  Mountains,  is  3,400  miles ; 
its  extreme  breadth,  from  Cape  Matapan  to 
ETorth  Cape,  is  2,400  miles. 

Coast-line. — The  coast-line  of  Europe 
is  about  20,000  miles  in  length — greater  in 
proportion  to  its  area  than  that  of  any  oth- 
er Grand  Division, 
To  the  excellent 
harbors  afforded 
by  its  numei-cus 
indentations  and 
by  its  many  lai’ge 
islands,  which  con- 
stitute about  one- 
twentieth  of  its 
area,  Europe  is 
mainly  indebted 
for  its  commercial 
supremacy. 
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EUROPE:  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION,  MAP  QUESTIONS. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

The  United  King-dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  em- 
braces England,  AVales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  first  three 
make  np  the  island  of  Great  Britain ; and  this,  with  Ireland  and 
smaller  adjacent  islands,  forms  the  group  called  the  British  Isles. 

Great  Britain  stands  among  the  first  countries  of  Europe. 
It  surpasses  all  nations  in  maritime  power,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  and  tin.  The  sun  never 
sets  on  its  dominions,  for  it  has  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the 
Mmrld.  The  United  Kingdom  and  these  dependencies  constitute 
the  Bkitish  Empire,  which  has  an  area  of  about  8,350,000  square 
miles,  and  a population  of  more  than  300,000,000. 

Commerce. — The  vast  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  one  of 
her  main  sources  of  wealth,  employs  about  20,000  merchant-ves- 
sels and  200,000  seamen. 

The  chief  imports  are  articles  of  food  (grain,  flour,  salted  meat, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  etc.)  and  raw  materials  (such  as  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
and  timber)  to  be  used  in  manufactures.  Four-fifths 
of  the  exports  are  manufactured  articles— cot 
ton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods,  iron,  etc. 

British  commerce  extends  all  over 
the  globe,  but  the  United  States 
enjoys  a much  larger  share 
of  it  than  any  other  country, 
furnishing  Great  Brit- 
ain with  most  of  her 
cotton,  tobacco,  and 
imported  bread-stuffs. 

Government. 

—The  government 
is  a constitutional  he- 
reditary monarchy. 

The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a Parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  the 
sovereign,  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  House  of  Com 
mens.  The  House  of  Lords  is  com-  ^ ^ 
posed  of  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  dukes,  earls,  etc., 


who  for  the  most  part  receive  their  titles  by  in- 
heritance. The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  about 
650  members  from  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
representing  boroughs,  counties,  and  the  universities,  and  chosen 
by  electors  having  certain  qualifications. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  British  Isles  is  mild,  uniform, 
and  moist.  The  ocean  not  being  subject  to  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, its  winds  modify  the  heat  in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter. 

ENGLAND,'^  though  not  much  larger  than  Kew  York  or 
Pennsylvania,  contains  about  one-third  as  many  inhabitants  as  the 
whole  of  ISTorth  America.  It  is  the  great  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing division  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  most  productive  agricultural  regions  are  east  of  the  low 
ridge  which  crosses  the  country  from  north  to  south.  Wheat  is 
the  principal  crop  ; barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hops,  are  also  largely 
cultivated.  Fine  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised. 

* For  the  area,  population,  and  other  statistics,  of  the  European  countries,  see 
Table  on  p.  94. — As  heretofore  directed,  describe  the  situation  of  each  city,  when  it  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  text. 


Windsor  Castle. 


Manufacturing  is  the  leading  branch  of  industry.  The  large 
manufacturing  cities  are  mostly  on  or  near  the  coal-fields  in  the 
north-central  part,  where  fuel  is  conveniently  obtained.  Manches- 
ter, the  third  city  of  England  in  population,  has  the  most  exten- 
sive cotton-factories  in  the  world.  Leeds  is  the  great  manufactur- 
ing center  for  woolens,  Bradford  for  worsted  goods,  Nottingham 
{not' ting -am)  for  lace  and  hosiery,  Birmingham  (bir'ming-gm)  foi’ 
machinery  and  hardware,  and  Sheffield  for  cutlery. 

Miuerals. — Coal  and  iron  deposits  are  abundant.  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  (nu-Jeas'seT)  is  the  chief  coal-market,  and  one  of  the  great 
iron-manufacturing  centers.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  tin  and 
copper  in  the  southwest.  Lead  is  produced  in  large  quantities. 

Commercial  Cities. — -London,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames  {temz — see  small  map  oppo- 
site), is  the  largest  and  richest  city  in  the  world  (population,  3,814,- 
571).  Its  area  is  118  square  miles,  and  it  contains  many  celebrated 
buildings — the  Tower,  Parliament- Houses,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
Westminster  Abbey,  etc.  London  engrosses  a large  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  carries  on  a 
variety  of  manufactures.  Liverpool,  the 
second  city  of  England  in  size  and 
commercial  importance,  is  con- 
nected by  steam -packets  with 
the  great  ports  of  America, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Australia,  etc. 

Bristol  is  a busy  com- 
mercial city  of  the 
west  of  England. 
Hull  carries  on  an  ac- 
tive trade  with  ports 
on  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic.  On  the 
southern  coast  are  Ports- 
mouth, the  principal  na- 
val station,  and  Brighton,  a 
celebrated  watering-place.  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  are  noted  for 
their  ancient  univemities. 

Windsor  Castle,  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, is  one  of  the  royal  residences  ; it  is 
near  the  Thames  River. 


Map  Questions. — In  what  part  of  Great  Britain  is  Wales  ? 
England  ? Scotland  ? What  hills  are  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Eng- 
land ? What  waters  surround  Ireland  ? With  what  cities  does  Hull  com- 
municate by  steamers  ? To  what  English  ports  do  steamers  from  New  York 
run  ? With  what  city  do  steamers  connect  Quebec  ? Where  is  Dover  ? De- 
scribe Bristol  Channel.  The  English  Channel.  The  Strait  of  Dover. 

Name  the  principal  Channel  Islands,  noted  for  their  fine  breeds  of  cows. 
How  are  these  islands  situated  ? Describe  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Isle  of 
Man,  where  Manx,  a Celtic  dialect,  is  still  spoken.  The  Scilly  (sil'Ie)  Isles, 
peopled  mainly  by  fishermen.  Where  is  Mount  Snowdon  ? Describe  the 
Thames  River.  What  places  are  on  the  Thames  ? * 

Where  is  the  beautiful  Lake  Win'dermere  ? Describe  the  situation  of 
York,  noted  for  its  minster,  or  cathedral.  What  river  is  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  ? What  battle-field,  celebrated  for  a victory  of 
the  English  over  the  Scotch  (1513),  is  near  the  Tweed  ? What  is  the  chief 
railroad  center  of  England  ? Of  Wales  ? What  mountains  are  in  Wales  i 
What  large  island  is  off  the  coast  of  Wales  ? 

What  is  a firth  ? Beginning  at  the  north,  and  following  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain  round  to  the  starting-point,  name  the  principal  indentations. 
What  hills  are  in  Scotland  ? Where  is  Ben  Nev'is,  the  highest  mountain  of 
Great  Britain  (4, 368  feet)  ? Where  is  Bannockburn,  famous  for  the  great  vie 
tory  gained  by  the  Scots,  under  Bruce,  over  the  English,  in  1314  ? 
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84  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


WALES From  this  rugged  country  the  eldest  son  of  the 

British  sovereign  derives  his  title  of  “Prince  of  Wales”.  The 
people,  called  Welsh,  have  descended  from  the  ancient  Celtic  in- 
liabitants  of  Britain.  Tlie  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  tillage.  Flan- 
nel is  manufactured.  Mining  and  quarrying  are  leading  interests, 
the  country  being  rich  in  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  slate.  On  account 
of  the  abundance  of  fuel,  copper-ore  is  brought  to  Swansea  to  be 
smelted.  Merthyr  Tydfil  is  the  emporium  of  the  iron  region. 

SCOTLAND  consists  of  two  parts — the  Highlands,  mostly 
mountainous,  and  the  Lowlands,  less  rugged,  but  in  general  ele- 
vated and  hilly.  A line  from  Aberdeen  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
marks  the  boimdary  between  these  sections.  The  Highlanders 
belong  to  the  Celtic  stock;  the  Lowlanders,  like  the  English, 
mainly  to  the  Teutonic.  Picturesque  lakes  abound  in  the  north. 

A low  plain,  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
extends  across  the  country.  The  Lowland  farms  are  very  care- 
fully cultivated,  and  produce  oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  etc. 
Sheep-farming  is  the  favorite  pursuit  in  the  Highlands.  Coal  and 
iron  are  the  most  important  minerals,  and  near  their  beds  large 
manufacturing  towns  have  grown  up.  Many  persons  find  employ- 
ment in  the  fisheries. 

Cities. — Edinburgh  {ed'in-hur-ruh),  the  ancient  capital,  is  a 
literary  center,  noted  for  its  university.  Leith,  its  port,  is  con- 
nected with  Holland,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  by  lines  of  steamers. 

Glasgow,  the  largest  city,  owes  its  rapid  growth  to  both  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  It  is  the  chief  outlet  of  a thriving  dis- 
trict, and  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  construction  of  iron  ships 
{see  engraving  helow)  and  machinery,  for  which  industries  its  situ- 
ation in  a great  coal  and  iron  field  affords  superior  facilities. 

Dundee  imports  and  manufactures  flax,  hemp,  and  jute ; it  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  British  whale-flsheries.  Aberdeen,  called 
“ the  Granite  City  ” from  its  valuable  quarries,  is  a commercial 
and  manufacturing  place. 

Island  Groups. — To  Scotland  are  attached  the  Hebrides 
{heb're-deez\  the  Orkney,  and  the  Shetland  Islands.  Pocky  and 
rough,  they  are  valuable  mainly  for  the  adjacent  'fisheries,  and  as 
pasture-lands  for  hardy  breeds  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  ponies. 

Map  Questions. — {Refer  to  map,  p.  83.)  Describe  the  situation  of  the 
Shetland  Islands.  The  Orkney  Islands.  The  Hebrides.  What  island  con- 
tains Fingal’s  Cave,  a spacious  cavern  formed  by  rows  of  gigantic  coliunns  ? 
What  waters  does  the  Caledonian  Canal  connect  ? Where  is  Loch  Lo'mond  ? 


Buildino  ov  Troit  Ships  on  the  Clyde. 


Ruins  of  Ross  Castle,  Lake  Killarney,  Ireland. 


LRELAND,  from  the  freshness  of  its  vegetation,  is  called 
“the  Emerald  Isle”.  It  is  well  supplied  with  harbors,  and  con- 
tains many  beautiful  lakes,  of  which  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  are 
the  most  celebrated.  The  people  are  of  Celtic  descent. 

Industrial  Pursuits,  etc.— Agriculture,  including  dairy 
ing  and  stock-raising,  is  the  leading  pursuit.  Potatoes  and  oats 
are  the  most  important  products ; the  former  are  the  main  depem 
dence  of  the  people  for  food.  English  proprietors  hold  most  of 
the  land ; the  laboring  classes  are  not  prosperous,  and  the  popu- 
lation has  diminished  by  emigration. 

Flax  is  extensively  raised,  and  is  made  into  linen  at  Belfast, 
the  chief  manufacturing  city  of  the  island.  Iron  deposits  occur, 
but  owing  to  the  want  of  good  coal  they  are  not  worked.  Peat  is 
used  for  fuel ; the  bogs  from  which  it  is  obtained  cover  large  areas. 
Fish  are  plentiful  about  the  coasts.  The  leading  exports  are  farm- 
products,  live-stock,  linen,  and  distilled  spirits. 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  is  the  residence  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  who  represents  the  British  sovereign.  It  is  noted  foi 
the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  contains  a celebrated  university. 
Cork  is  the  chief  seaport. 

Map  Questions. — Name  the  principal  rivers  of  Ireland.  What  bays  in 
dent  the  coast  ? Mention  the  chief  port  on  the  western  coast.  Where  is'Cape 
Clear  ? What  island  is  the  terminus  of  an  Atlantic  telegraph  line  ? Where 
is  Maynooth,  the  seat  of  a college  which  educates  students  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  ? Where  is  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  formed  by  vertical 
basaltic  columns  extending  into  the  sea  ? 


The  British  People.  ^The  early  inhabitants  of  the  Brit 
ish  Isles  were  Celts.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Saxons 
and  Angles,  from  Germany,  established  themselves  in  Britain,  and 
the  part  in  which  they  settled  became  known  as  England  (Angle- 
land).  The  Teutonic  element  was  thus  introduced,  and  it  was 
strengthened  by  the  successful  invasion  of  the  island  by  Normans 
in  1066. — The  king  of  Scotland  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land in  1603,  and  a legislative  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
effected  in  1707.  Ireland,  which  had  early  been  annexed  to  Eng- 
land by  conquest,  was  united  to  Great  Britain,  under  the  same 
Parliament,  in  1801. 

Enterprise,  energy,  and  perseverance,  mark  the  Anglo-Norman 
character.  These  traits  explain  the  acquisitions  of  territory  which 
the  English  people  have  made  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Their 
principal  dependencies  are  as  follows : — 


NORTHERN  EUROPE;  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  RUSSIA 
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In  Europe. — Gibraltar,  in  Spain  ; the  islands  of  Hel'igoland,  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  Malta,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  America. — Canada  ; Newfoundland  ; the  Bermudas  ; the  Baha- 
mas, Jamaica,  and  other  West  India  Islands  ; Balize  ; British  Guiana  ; 
the  Falkland  Islands. 

In  Asia. — British  India  ; the  Straits  Settlements  ; A'den,  in  Arabia ; 
the  islands  of  Hong-Kong  and  Cyprus  ; and  Burmah,  annexed  in  1886. 

In  Africa. — Sierra  Leo'ne  ; Gold  Coast  ; Cape  Colony  ; British  Caf- 
fraria  ; Natal  (nah-tahl')  ; the  islands  of  Ascension,  St.  Hele'na,  and 
Mauritius  (mau-rish'e-us). 

In  Oceania. — Australia,  Tasma'nia,  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island. 

Questions. — What  does  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
embrace  ? How  does  it  rank  ? Of  what  is  the  Bi  itish  Empire  composed  ? 
What  is  its  area  ? Its  population  ? Give  an  account  of  the  commerce  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  government.  Of  the  climate.  Give  an 
account  of  England  ; its  size  ; agricultural  products ; manufactures  and 
manufacturing  cities  ; minerals  ; commercial  cities.  Give  an  account  of 
Wales  ; its  people  ; its  leading  interests  ; its  towns.  Give  an  account  of 
Scotland  and  its  people  ; its  agricultural  products  ; its  minerals  ; its  lead- 
ing pursuit ; its  cities.  The  Scottish  islands. 

Give  an  account  of  Ireland  ; its  resources  and  industrial  pursuits  ; its  exports  ; 
its  cities.  Of  what  race  were  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  ? 
How  was  the  Teutonic  element  introduced  ? How  and  when  were  Scot- 
land and  England  united  ? Ireland  and  Great  Britain  ? What  are  promi- 
nent traits  of  Anglo-Norman  character  ? What  are  due  to  these  traits  ? 
Mention  some  of  the  principal  British  dependencies. 


NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

General  Description. — Sweden  and  Norway,  united  under 
one  king,  though  each  has  its  own  legislative  body  and  its  own 
laws,  occupy  the  northwestern  peninsula  of  Europe.  Sweden  is 
the  larger  and  more  populous  division.  The  coast  furnishes  good 
harbors,  and  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  indented  by  numerous  fiords 
{fyords) — long,  narrow  inlets,  bounded  by  high  rocks.  The  peo- 
ple are  honest,  hospitable,  and  industrious.  Education  is  general. 

These  countries  are  so  far  north  that  there  is  a great  difference  m 
the  length  of  the  day  at  different  seasons.  At  North  Cape,  the  sun  does 
not  set  from  May  15th  to  July  29th. 

Norway,  mountainous  and  barren,  does  not  yield  sufficient 
grain  for  home  needs.  In  Sweden  a surplus  of  grain  is  produced, 
together  with  potatoes,  flax,  etc.  In  both  countries  manufactures 
are  limited,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  coal. 

Resources. — -The  wealth  of  the  peninsula  consists  in  its 
mines  of  iron  and  copper,  its  extensive  pine-forests,  and  its  fish- 
eries. Swedish  iron,  smelted  with  charcoal,  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  is  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery.  Iron,  copper, 
grain,  timber,  tar,  and  the  products  of  the  fisheries,  are  exported. 

Cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  lobsters  (exported  by  thousands  to  Eng- 
land), swarm  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  twenty  thousand  Norwegian 
fishermen  are  engaged  in  their  capture.  The  Lofoden  Islands  are  the 
chief  seat  of  the  cod-fishery  ; twenty  millions  of  fish  are  taken  every 
year.  Large  quantities  of  cod-liver  oil  are  manufactured  here. — {Con- 
sult Simmonds's  “ Commercial  Products  of  the  Sea,"  p.  21^.) 

Cities. — Stockholm,  the  capital  of  the  two  kingdoms,  is  called 
“the  Northern  Yenice,”  from  its  situation  on  islands  in  the  chan- 
nel connecting  Lake  Maedar  with  the  Baltic.  Gottenburg,  the 
second  city  of  Sweden,  is  a seat  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Chkistiania  {kris-ie-ah' ne-aJi)  is  the  capital  of  Norway.  Ber- 
gen trades  largely  in  the  products  of  the  fisheries. 


RUSSIA. 

General  Description. — Russia  embraces  the  eastern  half 
of  Europe.  Extending  across  the  Ural  Mountains,  it  also  includes 
more  than  one-third  of  Asia,  forming  the  largest  empire  in  the 
world.  The  Russian  Empire  has  an  area  of  nearly  8,650,000 
square  miles,  and  a population  of  about  104,000,000. 

The  people  of  European  Russia  belong  principally  to  the  Sla- 
vonic stock,  and  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  peasants  are  generally 
ignorant,  and  till  1863  were  for  the  most  part  serfs,  or  slaves, 
owned  by  the  crown,  the  nobles,  or  large  landholders ; in  the  year 
just  named  the  serfs  were  emancipated. 

Productions. — Exports. — European  Russia  is  a vast  plain, 
barren  in  the  extreme  north,  but  containing  in  the  north-central 
sections  valuable  forests — in  the  central  and  south-central  districts, 
fertile  grain-lands — and  in  the  south,  extensive  plains,  wlaere  im- 
mense herds  and  flocks  find  pasture.  Rye  is  the  staple  food. 
Wheat,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  largely  raised  for  export. 

The  products  of  the  forests  and  herds  are  also  exported,  and  bristles 
of  superior  quality,  the  swine  that  produce  them  feeding  on  the  beech- 
nuts and  acorns  of  the  woodlands.  England  receives  large  supplies  of 
grain  from  Odessa,  the  chief  shipping-point  on  the  Black  Sea.  Much  of 
Russian  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  fairs,  which  are  frequented 
by  traders  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Kiev  Qce-ev')  and  Warsaw, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  have  each  a yearly  fair  ; 
but  the  greatest  fair  in  the  world  is  that  held  at  Lower  Novgorod,  at 
which  goods  to  the  value  of  $20,000,000  sometimes  change  hands. 

Various  manufactures  are  produced,  principally  from  materials 
raised  in  the  country.  Coal,  mon,  and  copper,  are  found,  but  most  of 
the  mineral  wealth  is  in  Asiatic  Russia. 


St.  Petersburg:  Statue  of  Peter  the  Great. 


Cities. — St.  Peteesbukg,  named  from  the  Czar  Peter  the 
Great,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  Russia’s  prosperity,  is  the  capi- 
tal ; it  engrosses  much  of  the  foreign  commerce.  Moscow  (mos'kv) 
is  the  chief  seat  of  domestic  commerce,  having,  besides  its  railroad 
connections,  water-communication  with  the  Baltic,  Black,  and  Cas- 
pian Seas ; it  is  a grand  city,  and  was  once  the  capital. 

Map  Questions.— (Ar/er  to  map,  p.  78.)  Bound  Sweden.  What  are 
Skag'er-Rack  and  Cattegat  ? Describe  these  straits.  Describe  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Name  its  chief  arms.  How  are  Lakes  Wener  {way'ner)  and  Wetter  situated  ? 
Bound  Norway.  Bound  Russia.  What  hills  are  in  Russia  ? Name  the  prin- 
cipal port  on  the  White  Sea.  On  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  On  the  Gulf  of  Riga 
{re'gah).  On  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  Caspian.  Where  is  Sebastopol  {sev-as- 
to'poT),  noted  in  the  Crime'an  War  ? The  Lapps  and  Finns  are  Mongolians  ; 
what  is  the  country  of  each  people  called,  and  where  is  it  ? 


X 
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HOLLAJND.— -BELGIUM.— FRANCE. 


The  situation  of  the  eoniitrj  has  natnrallj  made  commerce  and 
tishing  prominent  pnrsi;its.  The  Dutch  were  at  one  time  the  most 
enterprising  and  powerfnl  maritime  nation,  and  they  still  have 
valuable  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  (particularly  the  island  of 
Java),  the  'West  Indies,  and  Smith  America.  The  importation 
and  distribution  of  their  colonial  products  (coffee,  sugar,  spices, 
tin,  etc.)  give  rise  to  a very  profitable  trade. 

Cities. — The  Hague  ijiayg)  is  the  seat  of  the  court.  Am- 
sterdam is  the  constitutional  capital  and  largest  city ; it  is  one  of 
the  chief  commercial  centers  of  Europe,  and  a great  emporinm  for 
blitter,  cheese,  spices,  etc.  Rotterdam,  also,  has  an  immense  com- 
merce. 

The  Dutch  cities  are  remarkable  for  their  quaint  red-hrick  houses, 
standing  with  the  gables  toward  the  streets.  The  latter  are  traversed  by 
canals,  which  are  spanned  by  drawbridges,  and  lined  with  broad  quays. 
Vessels  are  seen  in  all  parts,  moving  to  and  fro,  loading  and  unloading. 

BELGIUM  is  low  and  flat  in  the  north,  hilly  and  densely  tim- 
bered in  the  south.  The  country  is  well  watered,  and  inland  trade 
is  facilitated  by  canals.  Rich  in 
coal,  iron,  and  other  milierals,  Bel- 
gium is  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturing countries  of  Europe. 

The  linens,  laces,  cotton  goods, 
woolen  cloths,  carpets,  and  cut- 
lery, of  Belgium,  are  in  high  re- 
pute, and  with  coal,  iron,  and 
farm-products,  constitute  the 
chief  exports.  The  principal  im- 
ports are  coffee,  sugar,  petrole- 
um, hides,  and  raw  materials  to 
be  manufactured.  France  is  most 
largely  interested  in  Belgian  com- 
merce. Agriculture  is  carried  to 
great  perfection. 

People. — The  population 
consists  partly  of  Flemings,  of 
the  Teutonic  stock  and  speaking 
the  Dutch  language, — and  partly 
of  Walloons,  who  are  of  mixed 
Teutonic  and  French  blood,  and 
speak  a dialect  of  French. 

Cities. — Brussels,  the  capi- 
tal and  metropolis,  is  a great  cen- 
ter of  manufacturing  industry. 

Antwerp,  with  a fine  harbor  on 
the  Scheldt  {slcelt),  is  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  foreign  commerce. 

Map  Questions. — {Refer  to  map,  p.  90.)  What  country  is  southwest  of 
Belgium  ? Bound  France.  What  mountains  separate  France  from  Spain  ? 
From  Italy  ? What  is  the  highest  mountain  in  France  ? Where  are  the  Ce- 
vennes  {say-mn')  Mountains  ? What  is  the  principal  river  flowing  into  the 
Mediterranean  from  France  ? Into  the  English  Channel  ? Name  the  two 
principal  rivers  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Describe  the  Loire  (lioaTir). 
What  city  is  the  port  of  Paris  ? H. 

Name  the  leading  French  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  What  French  port  is 
connected  with  Dover  by  steamers  ? Where  is  the  beautiful  city  of  Versailles 
(ver-sayW),  with  its  magnificent  palace  ? What  part  of  France  is  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Halifax  ? When  it  is  noon  at  Washington,  what  is  the  time  at  Paris  ? 
Point  toward  Paris.  Bound  Switzerland.  What  river  issues  from  Lake  Con- 
stance ? Prom  Lake  Gene'va  ? How  is  Corsica  situated  ? To  what  country 
does  Corsica  belong  ? Who  was  born  on  this  island  ? Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  FRANCE. 

France,  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  is  more  than 
three-fourths  the  size  of  Texas,  and  contains  about  three-fourths  as 
many  inhabitants  as  the  United  States.  In  manufactures,  it  ranks 
next  to  Great  Britain.  The  state  provides  for  public  education. 
The  French  are  distinguished  for  their  taste  and  ingenuity,  as  well 
as  for  their  eminent  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  are 
a mixed  race,  in  which  the  Celtic,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Romanic 
stock  are  all  represented,  but  the  first  predominates.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  prevails. 

Agriculture. — The  greater  part  of  the  people  live  by  agri- 
culture. The  products  of  the  north  are  the  usual  grains,  root- 
crops,  and  fruits  of  the  Horth  Temperate  Zone,  including  the  beet, 
which  is  cultivated  very  largely  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  In 
the  central  and  southern  sections,  under  a warmer  sky,  maize  and 
tobacco  are  raised  ; the  vine  produces  its  rich  clusters,  from  which 
wines  of  wide  renown  are  made ; the  orange  and  olive  thrive,  and 

the  mulberry,  valuable  for  the 
food  it  furnishes  the  silk- worm. 

The  engraving  shows  a silk-worm 
on  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree.  About 
five  weeks  after  it  is  hatched,  the  worm 
begins  to  weave  around  itself  its  co- 
coon, which  is  formed  of  a fine  con- 
tinuous thread  about  1,000  yards  long, 
and  is  designed  to  protect  it  while  in 
the  chrys'alis  state,  before  it  emerges 
as  a moth.  The  chrysalis  having  been 
killed,  the  threads  from  several  co- 
coons are  joined  and  carefully  reeled 
off,  forming  “raw  silk”.  After  going- 
through  other  processes,  the  raw  silk 
is  dyed,  and  woven  by  different  kinds 
of  looms  into  various  fabrics. 

Manufactures.  — Miner- 
als.— In  the  manufacture  of  silk 
goods  the  French  stand  unrivaled. 
Lyons,  the  second  city  of  the  re- 
public, and  St.  Etienne,  are  the 
chief  seats  of  this  great  national 
industry.  For  fine  muslins,  laces, 
and  other  fabrics,  for  porcelain 
and  glass-ware,  jewelry,  clocks, 
watches,  etc.,  France  is  no  less 
noted.  There  are  large  depos- 
its of  coal  and  iron,  which  are 
turned  to  good  account.  Lead, 
also,  abounds. 

Commerce. — French  commerce  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  receives  from  the  republic  large  quan- 
tities of  its  woven  fabrics,  wines,  brandy,  and  articles  of  luxury ; 
and  sends  it  in  return  cotton,  tobacco,  petroleum,  copper,  and  in 
some  years  grain.  Marseilles  {mar-saylz'),  the  third  city  of  the 
republic,  has  the  greatest  share  of  the  foreign  commerce.  Havre 
(hah'v’r)  and  Bordeaux  {bor-do')  are  the  next  ports  in  extent  of 
trade. 

Paris,  the  capital,  is  the  second  city  of  the  world  in  population 
(2.269,023)  and  wealth,  the  acknowledged  center  of  fashion  ; it  is 
celebrated  for  its  splendid  public  edifices,  its  scientific,  literary, 
and  educational  establishments,  and  its  artistic  manufactures. 


Sms:  THE  Worm,  Cocoon,  Moth,  and  Manufacture. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OP  ST/ITZERLAND.— THE  KINGDOM  OP  ITALY. 
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Colonies,  etc. — The  island  of  Corsica,  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  forms  a department  of  France.  The  most  important  colonies 
are  French  Guiana  in  South  America,  and  Algeria  in  Africa. 
France  also  possesses  tracts  in  India  and  Indo-China,  settlements 
in  Western  Africa,  and  islands  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Oceania. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland,  a land  of  snowy  peaks,  mountain-torrents,  crys- 
tal lakes,  picturesque  valleys,  and  the  grandest  scenery,  is  a federal 
republic  composed  of  twenty-two  Cantons,  or  small  states.  Most 
of  the  people  are  Teutonic,  and  use  the  German  language ; the 
rest  are  of  Celtic  or  Romanic  origin,  and  speak  French  or  Italian. 
The  mountaineers  depend  mainly  on  the  products  of  their  flocks 
and  herds  ; they  display  great  skill  in  carving  wood  into  toys  and 
ornaments.  Bread-stuffs  and  potatoes  are  imported ; most  of  the 
foreign  commerce  is  with  France  and  Germany. 

The  exports  consist  of  dairy-produce  and  manufactures.  Ge- 
neva, the  metropolis,  is  noted  for  its  watches  and  jewelry.  Basle 
(baJil)  contains  the  largest  ribbon-factory  in  the  world.  Zurich 
{zoo'rik)  manufactures  both  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  is,  besides, 
an  educational  center.  Beene,  the  capital,  has  the  bear  for  its 
emblem ; bears  flgure  on  its  coins,  and  living  bears  are  kept  as 
part  of  the  state  property. 

QiUestions. — What  are  embraced  in  Denmark  ? Describe  the  country  ; the 
industries  ; Copenhagen.  Give  an  account  of  Holland  ; its  productions  ; 
fuel ; windmills  ; manufactures.  Describe  the  Dutch.  What  are  promi- 
nent pursuits  ? Where  does  Holland  possess  colonies  ? Describe  its  cities 
in  general.  Name  the  three  most  important  cities.  What  kind  of  a coun- 
try is  Belgium  ? Mention  its  chief  minerals  ; its  exports  ; its  imports. 
Give  an  account  of  the  people.  Of  Brussels.  Of  Antwerp. 

What  is  said  of  the  size  and  rank  of  France  ? Of  the  French  people,  and 
their  origin  ? Give  an  account  of  the  agricultural  products  of  France.  Of 
the  production  of  silk.  Of  the  manufactures  of  France,  and  its  manufac- 
turing cities.  Of  its  commerce,  and  commercial  cities.  Of  its  capital.  Men- 
tion its  chief  foreign  possessions.  State  all  you  know  about  Switzerland. 


SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

ITALY. 

Italy  lies  south  of  the  Alps.  It  embraces  the  low  plain  of  the 
Po — the  middle  peninsula  of  Southern  Europe,  mostly  table-land 
traversed  by  the  Apennines — and  the  large  islands  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  The  people  are  of  the  Romanic  stock  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  ; they  are  distinguished  for  their  love  of  music, 
sculpture,  and  painting. 

Productions,  etc.^Tropical  fruits  mingle  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  warm-temperate  regions.  The  plain  of  the  Po 
contains  the  chief  rice-fields  of  Europe ; and  Sicily,  “ the  granary 
of  Italy,”  yields  excellent  wheat.  The  olive  {see  engraving^  p.  92) 
attains  its  perfection  in  Italy.  More  raw  silk  is  produced  than  in 
any  other  European  country ; some  is  kept  for  manufacture  at 
home  (MiFan  being  specially  noted  for  its  silks,  velvets,  and  rib- 
bons), while  large  quantities  are  exported  to  France. 

The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  abound  in  sponge  and  coral, 
as  well  as  in  the  tunny,  the  sardine  (so  called  from  Sardinia),  and 
other  fish. 

Italy  furnishes  the  finest  statuary  marble.  In  the  north,  man- 
ufactures receive  attention.  The  silks,  artificial  flowers,  straw 
hats,  and  musical  instruments  of  Italy,  are  much  esteemed,  and 
with  fruits,  oliveToil,  wine,  and  sulphur,  are  exported.  Cotton 
and  woolen  goods  are  made  for  home  use.  Ship-building  is  car- 
ried on  at  Gen'oa,  now  the  leading  seaport  of  the  kingdom.  Italy 
has  many  merchant-vessels,  and  maintains  an  extensive  commerce. 

Cities. — Rome,  the  capital  of  Italy,  is  the  world’s  art-center. 
As  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  ruled  all  nations,  it  was 
the  most  noted  city  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  full  of  splendid  ruins 
which  attest  its  former  glory.  Rome  is  the  residence  of  the  Pope, 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  palace  is  called 
the  Vatican;  it  contains,  in  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  {see  engraving 
ahove)^  the  grandest  ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  world. 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARY.— ROU  MANIA.  — SERVIA.— TURKEY. 
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SOUTHERN  EUROPE:  GREECE,  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL. 


i)2 


grautod,  and  a Geneval  Assembly,  consisting  of  two  Houses,  was  estab- 

The  Turks  were  a fierce  people  who  crossed  into  Europe  from 

Asia  ; they  captured  Constantinople,  then  the  rich  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  in  1453,  and  for  a time  threatened  to  subjugate  Europe. 

Goiicral  Description. — AgriculOire  is  rudely  conducted ; 
vet  the  fruitful  soil  yields  good  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  rice,  to- 
bacco, fruits,  and  cotton.  Domestic  animals,  including  the  goat, 
are  abundant.  There  are  mines  and  marble-quarries,  but  they  are 
not  worked  to  advantage.  Various  articles  are  manufactured  for 
home  use;  also  silks,  leather-goods,  carpets,  wine,  and  prune- 
brandy,  for  export.  From  the  flowers  of  the  famous  rose-gardens 
about  Adrianople,  is  produced  the  costly  attar  or  oil  of  roses. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  has  a 
commanding  situation  and  a magnificent  harbor.  Among  its  nu- 
merous mosques,  or  places  of  Mohammedan  worship,  that  of  St. 
Sophia  {see  engraving  on  p.  91)  is  especially  celebrated.  Adrian- 
ople is  important  for  its  manufactures ; Salonica,  for  its  commerce. 

Questions.— Where  does  Italy  lie  ? What  does  it  embrace  ? Give  an  account 
of  the  people  ; the  productions  ; manufactures  ; exports  ; commerce. 
In  what  do  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  abound  ? Describe  the  capi- 
tal of  Italy.  What  is  said  of  Naples  ? Of  Turin  and  Florence  ? Of  Ven- 
ice ? When  and  how  was  the  present  kingdom  of  Italy  formed  ? What 
are  embraced  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  ? How  does  this  monar- 
chy rank  in  size  and  population  ? Give  an  account  of  its  agricultural 
products  ; minerals  ; manufactures  ; commerce.  What  is  the  capital  of 
the  entire  monarchy  ? Of  Hungary  ? 

Name  the  Principalities  of  Southern  Europe  ; the  recently  erected  kingcioms. 
Describe  them,  and  mention  the  capital  of  each.  Of  what  empiie  is 
Turkey  a part  ? What  is  the  condition  of  the  people  ? What  is  the 
government  ? State  what  you  can  about  the  Turks  in  former  tirnes. 
About  agriculture  in  Turkey.  About  manufactures.  What  is  the  capital 
of  the  emphe  ? What  other  cities  are  mentioned  ? 


GREECE. 

General  Description.— Greece  embraces  most  of  the  east- 
ern peninsula  of  Southern  Europe,  together  with  the  Ionian  Isles 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  numerous  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  Gulf  of  Corinth  deeply  indents  the  western  coast, 
almost  making  an  island  of  southern  Greece  the  modern  Morea 
(nio-re'a)  and  ancient  Peloponne'sus.  The  present  kingdom  dates 
from  1832.  the  people  after  an  heroic  struggle  having  freed  them- 
selves from  the  Turkish  yoke,  by  which  they  had  been  oppressed. 

Twenty-three  centuries  ago,  Greece  was  the  leading  country  of 


Olive-Harvest  in  Southern  Europe. 


the  world  in  civilization,  literature,  and  art.  Its  present  condition 
offers  quite  a contrast  to  its  past.  The  soil  would  yield  all  the 
products  of  the  warm-temperate  regions  in  profusion,  yet  agricul- 
ture is  neglected.  Manufactures  are  few.  The  rich  mineral  de- 
posits, except  those  of  lead,  are  left  undeveloped.  Brigands  infest 
the  mountains. 

Much  of  the  grain-trade  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Levant  (the 
eastern  Mediterranean)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Of  the  ex- 
ports, dried  “currants”  (the  small  seedless  grapes  of  Corinth)  are 
the  most  important ; 'olive-oil,  lead,  figs,  and  the  skins  of  the  sheep 
and  goats  reared  on  the  mountains,  are  next  in  value. 

Ath'ens,  tbe  pride  of  ancient  Greece,  and  still  full  of  monu- 
ments of  its  former  greatness,  is  the  capital  and  metropolis.  Syra 
{se'rah),  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Archipelago,  is  the 
chief  commercial  town,  and  a stopping-place  for  steamers  on  their 
way  to  and  from  Constantinople. 

Map  Questions. — {See  map,  p.  90.)  Bound  Greece.  What  cape  is  at  its 
southern  extremity  ? Describe  the  situation  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  Name  some 
of  them.  In  what  direction  is  Spain  from  Greece  ? Which  of  these  countries 
extends  farther  south  ? Bound  Spain.  What  separates  Spain  from  Africa  ? 
How  is  Gibraltar  situated  ? To  what  country  does  Gibraltar  belong  ? What 
makes  the  situation  of  Gibraltar  important  ? Name  two  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  that  belong  to  Great  Britain.  ^ ... 

Name  the  chief  mountains  of  Spain.  What  is  their  general  direction  . 
Name  the  highest  peak  of  the  Pyrenees.  How  is  Andorra  situated  ? What 
is  Andorra  ? Name  the  chief  river  of  Spain  that  flows  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Describe  the  Guadalquivir  {gaw-dal-Tcwiv'er).  Mention  the  chief  Spanish  ports 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Where  is  Ca'diz,  noted  for  the  export  of  Sherry  wine  ? 
Bound  Portugal.  What  rivers  cross  Portugal  ? Describe  the  Ta'gus. 


SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

General  Description.— Spain  and  Portugal  occupy  tbe 
western  peninsula  of  Southern  Europe.  They  resemble  each 
other  in  their  products,  which  consist  of  fruits,  wine,  the  grains 
(including  rice),  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  etc.  Their  people  are  of 
the  same  stock  (the  Bomanic),  speak  kindred  languages,  and  pro- 
fess the  Homan  Catholic  faith. 

Spain  contains  great  mineral  wealth  iron-ore  (shipped  in 
large  quantities  to  Wales),  lead,  quicksilver,  and  copper.  Her 
Andalusian  horses  and  merino  sheep  are  celebrated.  No  country 
is  better  situated  for  commerce,  and  Spain  was  once  noted  for 
maritime  enterprise ; but  foreign  commerce  has  greatly  diminished, 
and  internal  trade  suffers  from  the  want  of  good  roads.  Wines, 
raisins,  wool,  metals,  oranges,  and  cork,  are  among  the  exports. 

Madrid',  the  capital,  is  distinguished  for  its  magnificent  palace 
and  the  largest  art-collection  in  the  world.  Barcelona,  the  second 
city  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  seat  of  various  manufactures  (silks, 
woolens,  cottons,  etc.),  and  of  an  active  coast-trade.  Sev'ille  and 
Valencia,  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities,  contain  extensive 
tobacco-factories.  MaFaga  is  noted  for  its  wine  and  raisins. 

To  Spain  belong  the  Canary  Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Balearic 
Isles  in  the  Mediterranean,  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  in  the  West  Indies, 
several  groups  in  Oceania,  and  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

Portugal,  like  Spain,  exports  wine  and  fruits  in  great  quan- 
tities. Grain,  salted  provisions,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  are  imported. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

Lisbon,  the  capital,  has  a fine  harbor  and  is  the  principal  com- 
mercial city.  Oporto  is  the  shipping-point  iov  port  wine. 

Among  the  possessions  of  Portugal  are  the  Madeira  Islands,  the 
Azores,  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  settlements  m Africa  and  India. 


SOME  INDUSTRIES  OF  EUROPE. 

Description  of  the  Engraving. 

Flax,  the  blossoms  and  culture  of  which  are  shown  above,  has  been  ex- 
tensively raised  for  the  manufacture  of  linen,  from  the  earliest  times.  Three 
and  a half  millions  of  acres  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation  in  Europe,  Russia 
alone  yielding  one-half  of  the  total  produce  of  the  world. 

When  the  crop  begins  to  ripen,  the  stalks  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots  ; and 
the  bolls,  containing  the  flax-seed,  are  carefully  removed  by  a “rippler”,  or 
comb  with  iron  teeth.  The  rippled  stalks  are  then  tied  in  bundles  and  sub- 
merged in  water,  or  spread  on  the  grass  and  exposed  to  rain  and  dew,  in  order 
to  induce  fermentation,  which  renders  the  fibers  easily  separable  from  the 
woody  core.  This  separation  is  effected  in  scutching -miWs  ; the  fiax  is  then 
cleansed  and  spun  into  yarn,  which  is  woven  into  linen. 

Scuip  is  cultivated  principally  in  Russia  and  Germany.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cordage  and  coarse  cloths.  The  stalks  are  cut  in  autumn, 
dried  for  a few  days  in  the  sun,  and  then  rotted  in  vats  of  water  or  by  ex- 
posure to  dew.  The  fibers  are  thoroughly  scutched  as  in  the  case  of  flax,  and 
packed  in  bales  for  market.  The  seeds,  which  are  rich  in  oil,  are  used  as 
food  for  poultry,  and  are  roasted  and  eaten  on  bread  by  the  Russian  peasants. 

In  the  engraving  is  shown  a “rope-walk”,  where  rope  and  cables  are 
manufactured.  The  flbers  of  the  hemp  are  spun  into  yarns.  These  are  passed 
through  boiling  tar,  or,  if  white  rope  is  to  be  made,  are  taken  directly  to  the 
“laying-ground  ”.  Here  the  yarns  are  united  in  strands,  and  these  are  twisted 
into  rope  of  the  required  size  by  machinery  or  by  hand. 

Farina  dolce  {fah-re'nah  doVchay)  is  a pink  flour  manufactured  from  the 
diied  kernels  of  the  sweet  Italian  chestnut.  The  October  chestnut-harvest  is 
a great  gala-season  in  the  Apennines.  Merry  parties  All  the  woods  in  search 
of  the  fallen  nuts,  and  the  schools  are  closed  for  a month  that  the  children 
may  take  part  in  the  gathering.  Through  the  forests  are  scattered  drying- 
houses,  where  the  fresh  nuts  are  exposed  to  heat  and  smoke  for  several  days. 
The  blackened  shells  are  then  stripped  off,  and  the  kernels  are  taken  to  a mill 
to  be  ground.  From  the  flour  are  made  bread,  porridge,  and  cakes. 

The  sweet  chestnut  is  largely  used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes,  not  only 
in  Italy,  but  also  in  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

Cork  is  the  outer  layer  of  the  bark  of  an  evergreen  oak  peculiar  to  South- 
ern Europe,  and  largely  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  tree  is  not 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  larhing  (shown  in  the  engraving)  till  it  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ; after  which  it  is  regularly  stripped 
every  eight  or  ten  years,  each  time  yielding  a finer  quality  of  cork.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  productive  for  more  than  a century  ; but,  if  the  bark  is  not  thus 
removed,  it  seldom  exceeds  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

Manufacture  of  Beet-Sugar.— The  beets  are  transported  from  the  fields 
as  carefully  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  not  be  bruised.  The  roots  are  then 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  crushed.  The  pulp  is  next  subjected  to  pressure  for 
the  extraction  of  the  juice.  This  is  collected  in  tanks,  passed  into  huge  cop- 
per kettles  (see  upper  right-hand  corner  of  engraving),  and  cleared  by  boiling 
it  with  lime.  After  filtration  tlu-ough  bone-black,  it  is  evaporated  in  vacuum- 


pans  heated  by  steam-coils  (see  closed  iron  vessel  in  the  center)  ; and,  as  tin 
concentrated  juice  cools,  crystals  of  sugar  are  formed. 

Most  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  Europe  is  thus  made  from  the  beet-root 
In  France,  5,000  pounds  to  the  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  yield. 


COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE:  AREAS,  POPULATION,  Etc. 


REVIEW  OF  EUROPE:  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


Great  Britain  [ 
and  Ireland  ' 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Russia 

German  Empire 

Denmark  

Holland 

Belgium 

France  

Switzerland . . . 

Italy 

San  Marino  .... 
Austro-Hiingary 

Roumania 

Senna 

Montenegro. 

Bulgaria 

! Turkey 

1 Greece 

Spain 

Portugal.  . . . . 
Andorra ....... 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

120,833 

50,833 
7,303 
39,830 
33,531 
170,979  : 
133,869 
3,088,419 
313,038 
13,784 
13,648 


Population. 


Miles  of 
liailroiul. 


Capital  and  largest  City.* 


36,681,749  | 18,864  London  (3,814,571). 

I 

‘ 13,340 


Name  of  Nation. 


British . 


36,138,538 
1,360,513 
3,907,736 
4,918,338 
4,644,448 
1,935,000 
; 85,396,479 
46,844,936 
1,980,345 
4,336,013 


\ 


11,373 
304,093  i 
15,993  i 
114,936  ! 

33  ! 
340,943 
50,173 
18,787 
3,550 
34,360 

90.000  ^ 

35.000  i 
195,767 

36,510  [ 
175  ' 


5,853,378 

37,673,048 

3,846,103 

39,699,785 

7,816 

37,883,713 

5,376,000 

1,903,350 

350,000 

3,007,919 

7,333,909 

3,000,000 

17,033,439 

4,708,178 

6,000 


3,999 

3,535 

4,101 

970 

16,746 

33,399 

1,307 

1,474 

3,730 

30,189 

1,839 


London  

Mertliyr  Tydfil,  1.  c.  (48,857). 

Glasgow,  1.  c.  (511,533) 

Dublin,  1.  c.  (346,693) 

Stockholm  (305,139) 

Christiania  (76,866) 

St.  Petersburg  (939,093)  .... 

Berlin  (1,315,397) 

Copenhagen  (334,850) 

Hague  ; Amsterdam,  1.  c. 

(373,335) 

Brussels  (171,751)  t 

Paris  (3,369,033) 

Berne  ; Geneva,  1.  c.  (50,043) 
Rome  (373,368)  ; Naples,  1.  c. 

San  Marino  (6, 000) 

Vienna  (1,103,857) 

Bucharest  (331,000) 

Belgrade  (35,736) 

Cettigne  ; Antivari,  1.  c 

Sophia  ; Rustchuk,  1.  c 

Constantinople  (873,565) . . . . 

Athens  (63,374) 

Madrid  (391,839) 

Lisbon  (343,010) 

Andorra  (600) 


English 
Welsh. . 
Scotch  . 
Irish  . . . 
Swedes . 


Russians. 
Germans. 
Danes . . 


Dutch. 


French .... 

Swiss 

Italians 

San  Marinians 
Austrians .... 
Roumanians  . 

Servians 

Montenegrins 
Bulgarians. . . 
Turks  (ruling) 
Greeks .... 
Spanish  . . . 
Portuguese 
i Andorrese  . 


* If  the  capital  is  not  also  the  largest  city,  the  name  of  the  latter,  followed  by  the 


Prevailing  Stock. 

Government. 

Prevailing  Religion. 

) Teutonic  and 

Limited  monarchy. 

) Protestant 

1 Celtic 

King  or  Queen  ; 

} and  R.  Cath. 

Teutonic 

Parliament,  con- 

Ch.  of  England. 

Celtic 

sisting  of  House  of 

Protestant. 

Teu.  and  Celtic.. 

Lords  and  House 

Presbjterian. 

Celtic 

of  Commons  .... 

R.  Catholic. 

Teutonic 

(■  Limited  monarchy. 

Protestant. 

Teutonic 

) 

Protestant. 

Slavonic 

Absolute  monarchy  . 

Greek  church. 

Teutonic 

Limited  monarchy. . . 

Protestant. 

Teutonic 

Limited  monarchy. . . 

Protestant. 

Teutonic 

Limited  monarchy.  . . 

Protestant. 

Teutonic,  mixed. 

Limited  monarchy. . . 

R.  Catholic. 

Celtic,  mixed . . . 

Republic 

Teu.  and  Celtic. 

Republic 

Protestant. 

Romanic 

Limited  monarchy. . . 

R.  Catholic. 

Republic 

R.  Catholic. 

Sla.,  Teu.,  Mong. 

Limited  monarchy. . . 

R.  Catholic. 

Romanic,  Slav. . 

Limited  monarchy. . . 

Greek  church. 

Slavonic 

Limited  monarchy. . . 

Greek  church. 

Slavonic 

Absolute  monarchy . . 

Greek  church. 

Slavonic,  mixed . 

Limited  monarchy.  . 

Greek  church. 

Mong.,  mixed. . . 

! Limited  monarchy. . . 

Moham.,Grk.ch. 

Romanic 

Limited  monarchy. . . 

Greek  church. 

Romanic 

Limited  monarchy. . . 

R.  Catholic. 

Romanic 

Limited  monarchy. . . 

R.  Catholic. 

Romanic 

Republic 

R.  Catholic. 

after  the  name  of  the  capital.  + Witb  suburbs,  4.38,843. 

GENERAL  QUEST  ION 


Table.— Name  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  their  capitals.  Whicli 
is  the  largest  country  ? Which  stands  first  in  population  ? Which, 
second  ? Which  has  the  most  miles  of  railroad  ? Which  capitals  are 
also  the  largest  cities  in  their  respective  countries  ? Name  the  nations 
that  belong  mainly  to  the  Teutonic  stock.  To  the  Celtic.  To  the  Sla- 
vonic. To  the  Romanic.  Which  countries  are  limited  monarchies  ? 
Absolute  monarchies  ? Republics  ? 

Countries.— Name  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe.  Great  Britain, 
the  German  Empire,  Russia,  France,  and  Austria.  Mention  the  three 
leading  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe.  What  three  countries  take 
the  lead  in  commerce  ? Great  Britain,  the  German  Em.pire,  and 
France.  What  country  is  noted  for  its  fisheries  ? For  its  fairs  ? For 
its  production  of  raw  silk  ? For  its  manufacture  of  silk  ? For  its  flax  ? 
For  its  grand  scenery  ? For  building  iron  ships  ? 

From  what  part  of  Europe  does  the  United  States  import  wines,  olive- 
oil,  and  tropical  fruits  ? From  what  country  does  it  import  dried  “ cur- 
rants ” ? Cork  ? Port  wine  ? Sherry  wine  ? Cotton  and  woolen  goods  ? 
Silk  dress-goods,  laces,  ribbons,  etc.  ? France.  Statuary  marble  ? Italy. 
From  what  countries  does  it  import  linens  ? Great  Britain,  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  Holland. 

Cities. — What  city  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Europe  ? What 
city  takes  the  lead  in  taste  and  fashion  ? What  city  is  the  great  art- 
center  ? Name  the  chief  cotton-importing  seaport  of  England.  Liv. 
The  principal  seaport  of  Scotland.  Of  Ireland.  Of  Oermany.  Of 
France.  Of  Austria.  Of  Turkey.  Of  Greece.  The  chief  grain-port  of 
Russia.  Of  Germany. 

Minerals. — Is  Europe  richer  in  the  precious  or  in  the  useful  metals  ? 
WTiich  countries  contain  the  most  metallic  wealth  ? Austria,  Germany, 
and  Spain.  WTiat  two  countries  produce  the  most  coal  ? England 
and  Belgium.  The  most  iron?  England  and  the  German  Empire. 
W^hat  country  produces  iron  of  superior  quality  ? W^hat  two  countries 
produce  the  most  lead  ? England  and  Spain. 


Commerce. — What  has  contributed  to  make  England  the  leading 
commercial  country  ? Under  what  disadvantages  does  Switzerland  la- 
bor, as  regards  commerce  ? What  city  is  the  chief  shipping-point  of 
northern  Italy  ? G.  ^Vhich  rivers  of  the  ‘"Continent  are  the  most  im- 
portant commercially  ? The  Volga,  the  principal  channel  of  trade  in 
Russia,  and  the  Danube  with  its  hundred  navigable  tributaries. 

How  is  much  of  the  internal  trade  of  France  carried  on  ? By  means 
of  canals  / the  Rhone  is  connected  by  canais  with  the  Rhine,  the  Seine, 
and  the  Loire.  V^hich  rivers  are  most  important  to  the  commerce  of 
Germany  ? The  Rhine,  Oder,  Vistula,  and  Elbe.  Which  is  the  most 
important  river  of  Italy  ? 

Travels.— For  what  African  ports  can  a traveler  embark  at  Mar- 
seilles ? In  what  two  ways  can  one  go  from  Genoa  to  Naples  ? By 
steamer  or  by  railroad.  In  going  by  railroad,  through  what  places 
would  one  pass  ? What  mountains  are  crossed  in  going  from  Florence 
to  Venice  ? In  traveling  by  railroad  from  Vienna  to  Berlin,  through 
what  city  of  Bohemia  would  you  pass  ? Through  what  capital  ? What 
mineral  springs  of  Germany  are  much  visited  by  travelers  ? Those  of 
Baden  (bah'den),  Wiesbaden  [wees'bah-den),  and  Ems. 

Miscellaneous.— Which  country  of  Europe  is  nearest  to  Africa  ? 
To  North  America  ? Name  the  principal  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  state  to  what  country  each  belongs.  What  is  the  largest  lake  of 
Europe  ? Tbe  largest  river  ? The  highest  mountain  ? The  highest 
peak  of  the  Alps  ? What  two  ranges  belong  partly  to  Europe  and  partly 
to  Asia  ? For  what  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay  noted  ? Its  heavy  seas. 

Where  is  the  Morea  ? What  two  countries  of  Southern  Europe  were 
anciently  noted  for  their  power  and  culture  ? What  is  the  Levant  ? 
Mention  the  chief  cities  of  Spain.  Of  Portugal.  Mention  some  of  the 
foreign  possessions  of  Spain.  Of  Portugal.  Of  Prance.  Of  Holland. 
Of  Great  Britain.  What  two  cities  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Strait  of 
Dover  ? Name  the  three  most  southerly  states  of  the  German  Empire. 
How  is  Alsace-Lorraine  sihiate<l  ? 


1) 


ASIA 


f 

i. 


Animals  of  Asia. 

On  the  right  is  the  two-humped  Bactrian  camel,  often  called  “ the  ship 
of  the  desert  ” ; it  is  valuable  to  the  people  of  Central  Asia,  Thibet,  and 
China,  as  a beast  of  burden,  as  well  as  for  its  milk  and  hair.  The  ape 
seated  on  the  tree  is  the  orang-outang ; it  is  nearly  as  large  as  a man,  and  belongs  to  southeastern 
Asia,  and  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  On  the  left  is  the  Indian  elephant,  easily  trained  to 
^ various  kinds  of  labor.  Near  his  feet  lies  the  zebu,  or  domesticated  sacred  bull  of  India,  marked  by  a 
large,  fatty  hump  on  the  shoulder ; the  B[indoos  harness  zebus  and  ride  on  them,  but  consider  it  a sin  to 
kill  them.  Then  comes  the  peacock,  with  his  gorgeous  tail,  also  a native  of  India. 

The  next  scene  represents  a buffalo  keeping  at  bay  a royal  Bengal  tiger.  A single  tiger  is  sometimes 
the  terror  of  a neighborhood,  prowling  around  the  villages  and  carrying  off  unwary  natives,  till  he  earns 
the  title  of  “ man-eater”.  Next  is  presented  a group  of  deer ; many  species  of  deer,  several  of  them  con- 
fined to  this  Grand  Division,  are  distributed  through  Asia. 

Finally,  we  have  a native  of  Thibet  mounted  on  a yak,  a peculiar  animal  of  high  Central  Asia.  The 
yak  gets  its  name  from  the  grunt  it  is  wont  to  utter ; it  has  extremely  long  hair,  and  a thick,  bushy  tail, 
which  is  often  cut  off  and  sold  while  the  animal  is  yet  alive.  Yaks’  tails  are  carried  before  officers  of  state, 
whose  rank  is  indicated  by  their  number.  The  Chinese  dye  these  tails  red,  and  wear  them  as  cap-ornaments.  ’ 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


Area,  exclusive  of  the  East  India  Islands,  16,621,400  sq.  mi 


Situation, — Size. — Asia  forms 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Eastern 
Continent.  It  is  the  largest  Grand 
' Division,  exceeding  the  whole  of  the 
ISTew  World  in  size,  and  being  more 
than  four  times  as  large  as  Europe.  It 
embraces  about  one-third  of  the  land-sur- 
face of  the  globe,  and  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  surface. 

Asia  contains  the  loftiest  plateaus  in 
the  world,  the  highest  mountain-chain, 
the  most  elevated  peaks,  and  the  largest 
salt  lakes  or  inland  “ seas  ”. 


L 


Coast-line. — Asia  is  very  irregular 
in  outline.  The  eastern  coast  is  indented 
by  numerous  arms  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
the  southern  coast,  by  deep  branches  of 
the  Indian.  The  coast-line  exceeds  35,000 
miles  in  length. — There  is  an  abundance 
of  safe  harbors,  which,  with  large  rivers 
navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles,  afiford  facili- 
ties for  commercial  intercourse. 


Population,  760,000,000. 

Map  Questions. — (Eefer  to  mnp,  p.  96.) 
Bound  Asia.  What  inland  “sea”,  or  large 
salt  lake,  lies  on  the  boundary  between  Asia 
and  Europe  ? What  inland  “ sea  ” lies  wholly 
in  Asia  ? 

What  arms  of  the  Pacific  indent  the  coast 
of  Asia  ? What  branches  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ? 
Name  the  peninsulas  of  Eastern  Asia.  Of  South- 
ern Asia.  Mention  the  principal  islands  that 
skirt  the  coast.  Name  some  of  the  large  rivers. 

Political  Divisions. — The  prin 
cipal  divisions  of  Asia  are  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  Af- 
ghanistan {ahf-gahn-is-tahn'),  Beloochis- 
tan  {bel-oo-cMs-tahn'),  India,  the  king- 
doms of  Indo-China,  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, and  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

Asiatic  Russia  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
are  parts  respectively  of  the  Russian 
and  the  Turkish  Empire.  British  In- 
dia is  a dependency  of  Great  Britain. 
The  other  states  are  absolute  monarch- 
ies.— In  what  part  of  Asia  is  each  of  the 
divisions  named  above? 


fi 


ASIA:  GENERAL  D E S C R I PT 10  N . — M A P QUESTIONS. 
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COUNTRIES  OF  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  ASIA. 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 

How  composed. — To  the  Russian  Empire  belongs  more 
than  one-third  of  Asia.  This  vast  domain  is  made  up  of  Siberia, 
in  the  north ; Russian  Turkestan  {toor-kes-tahn'\  south  of  western 
Siberia  and  extending  from  the  Altai  Mountains  to  the  Caspian 
Sea ; and  Transcauca'sia,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 

Siberia  includes  the  icy  wastes  of  the  far  north,  where, 
though  there  are  no  glaciers,  the  ground  is  perpetually  frozen  to  a 
great  depth,  the  summer  thaw  affecting  only  the  surface. 

Along  this  ice-bound  coast,  the  Swedish  explorer,  Nordenskjold 
(nor'den-shdid),  in  1878-79,  succeeded  in  making  the  “Northeast  Pas- 
sage ” from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Behring  Strait,  though  imprisoned  in 
ice  for  294  days.  It  is  thought  that  this  northern  route,  as  far  as  the 
Le'na  River,  can  he  utilized  for  purposes  of  trade. 

The  only  inhabitants  of  northern  Siberia  are  native  tribes  of  the 
Mongolian  race  ; they  wander  from  place  to  place,  driving  their  herds 
of  reindeer  before  them  in  search  of  the  scanty  nourishment  which  the 
Tundra  affords.  Some  of  these  natives  carry  on  an  active  barter  with 
Russian  tradeis,  receiving  from  the  latter  tobacco,  knives,  etc.,  and  giv- 
ing in  exchange  furs  which  they  have  themselves  prepared,  or  which 
they  have  obtained  from  the  Esquimaux  by  voyages  in  skin-covered 
boats  across  Behring  Strait. 

Fossil  ivory,  consisting  of  the  tusks  of  mammoths  (large  animals 
now  extinct),  is  procured  in  great  quantities  on  the  New  Siberia  Islands 
and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  the  Tundra. — (Consult  Simmonds's 
^'•Animal  Products''  p. 

For  the  areas,  etc.,  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  see  Table  on  p.  103. 

Siberia  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  minerals  and  furs.  A large 
part  of  the  population  is  composed  of  exiles  from  European  Rus- 
sia and  their  descendants  ; criminals  and  political  offenders  are  sent 
out  every  week  from  Moscow  in  convoys  of  two  hundred  or  more. 
Some  of  these  are  compelled  to  labor  in  the  mines. 

Siberia  is  the  seat  of  an  immense  overland  trade  with  China. 
Teas,  silks,  satins,  porcelain,  etc.,  are  obtained  from  the  Chinese, 
in  exchange  for  furs,  lamb-skins,  metals,  cottons,  linens,  and  other 
goods.  Kiachta  (Jce-aKk'tah)  is  the  chief  emporium  of  this  trade. 
The  great  caravan-route  from  Pekin,  China,  to  Moscow,  nearly 
4,500  miles  in  length,  passes  through  Ikkutsk  {ir-kootsh'\  the  cap- 
ital of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia. 

Russian  Turkestan  embraces  regions  lately  acquired  by 
Russia  in  Central  Asia.  It  includes  extensive  steppes  occupied 
by  wandering  tribes.  These  nom^ads  (that  is,  wanderers)  are  of  the 
Turkish  stock  and  the  Mohammedan  faith  ; they  live  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  sheep,  goats,  and  camels,  and  by  plundering  caravans. 

Tashkend'  is  the  capital  of  Russian  Turkestan.  Samarcand' 
was  once  the  metropolis  of  a great  Tartar  empire. 

Parts  of  this  region  were  formerly  embraced  in  independent  khan- 
ates— that  is,  petty  states  governed  by  khans  or  chiefs.  Bokhara  (6o- 
kah'rah),  though  under  Russian  control,  is  still  nominally  independent, 
and  with  large,  hilly  tracts  inhabited  by  barbarous  Turcomans,  consti- 
tutes all  that  is  left  of  Independent  Turkestan.  The  city  of  Bokhara  is 
the  principal  seat  of  Mohammedan  learning. 

Trauscaucasia  (the  country  beyond  the  Caucasus)  includes 
Georgia,  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  people.  Tif'lis,  which  carries 
on  an  extensive  caravan-trade  with  Persia,  is  the  capital. 

TURKEY,  ARABIA. 

Asiatic  Turkey. — In  this  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are 
embraced,  among  other  regions,  Asia  MiAor,  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  Asia,  lying  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean ; 


Syria  (including  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land),  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  Mediterranean;  and  Armenia,  in  the  northeast.  The 
people  differ  widely  in  descent,  religion,  and  language.  Under 
the  misrule  of  rapacious  pashas  (pa-shaws' — Turkish  viceroys),  life 
and  property  are  insecure,  and  industry  has  little  encouragement. — 
Turkey  has  extended  her  sway  over  that  part  of  Arabia  which  bor- 
ders on' the  Red  Sea. 

Grains  and  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance.  The  exports 
include  dried  figs,  raisins,  silk,  cotton,  opium,  wool,  goats’-hair, 
sponges,  and  leeches. 

Cities. — Smyrna  is  the  center  of  maritime  commerce.  Damas- 
cus, the  largest  city,  nearly  4,000  years  old,  manufactures  damask 
silk,  cottons,  prints,  iron-castings,  saddlery,  glass-ware,  etc.,  and 
maintains  a profitable  caravan-trade  with  various  points.  Jerusa- 
lem, the  scene  of  the  most  important  events  recorded  in  Scripture, 
and  once  the  most  famous  city  of  the  East,  is  now  a place  of  but 
28,000  inhabitants — Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

In  the  strip  of  Arabia  under  Turkish  rule  are  Mecca  and  Medina 
(me-de'na),  which  were  respectively  the  birthplace  and  the  hurial-place 
of  Mohammed,  and  are  therefore  held  sacred  hy  his  followers.  Every 
year  these  cities  are  crowded  with  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Moham- 
medan world.  Mocha  is  noted  for  exporting  excellent  coffee. 

Arabia  consists  principally  of  a parched  and  barren  plateau, 
bordered  by  low  mountain-ranges.  Oases  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  springs,  and  fertile  valleys  are  formed  on  the  interior 
slopes,  where  streams  from  the  rain-collecting  heights  irrigate  the 
soil  before  they  are  absorbed  by  the  sand.  Redjed  is  an  extensive 
kingdom  in  the  interior,  noted  for  its  fine  breed  of  horses. 

The  Ar'abs  that  dwell  in  the  open  country  are  known  as  Bed'ouins, 
and  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  ruled  by  its  own  sheik,  or  chief.  They 
raise  millet  and  other  grains,  hut  their  main  employment  is  the  care 
of  their  horses  and  camels;  caravans  often  suffer  from  their  attacks. 
Dates  and  tamarinds,  frankincense  and  gum-ai’abic,  are  found  in  Ara- 
bia. Sponges,  coral,  ambergris,  tortoise-shell,  and  especially  pearls,  are 
obtained  by  fishermen  on  the  coast. 

The  carrying-trade  of  the  Arabs  is  large  ; they  gather  the 
products  of  Africa  and  Persia,  in  exchange  for  cotton-goods  and 
other  manufactures  obtained  from  India.  Muscat,  said  to  be  the 
hottest  place  in  the  world,  enjoys  a large  share  of  this  traffic,  by 
reason  of  its  excellent  harbor  and  convenient  position  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf ; it  is  the  capital  of  the  Sultan  of  Oman 
{p-m.ahn').  A Men,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  East,  belongs  to  the  Brit- 
ish, and  is  an  important  coaling  and  supply  station  for  steamers. 


PERSIA,  AFGHANISTAN,  BE  LOOCH  ISTAN. 

General  Description. — These  countries,  the  aggregate  area 
of  which  is  nearly  one-third  that  of  the  United  States,  form  the 
Plateau  of  Iran,  bordered  and  intersected  by  mountain-ranges. 
While  pasture-lands  and  fruitful  valleys  occur,  a great  part  of  the 
country  is  desert.  Modifying  sea-breezes  being  shut  out,  the 
climate  is  intensely  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The  most 
valuable  productions  are  wheat  and  barley  in  the  uplands — rice, 
tobacco,  and  melons,  with  some  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  indigo,  in 
the  low  plains — and  dates,  which  grow  everywhere  in  the  oases. 

The  people  are  Mohammedans.  Except  in  the  towns,  their 
pursuits  are  principally  pastoral.  There  are  no  roads  for  wheeled 
vehicles ; internal  commerce  is  carried  on  exclusively  by  caravans. 

Beloochistan  is  mostly  barren.  Its  tribes  are  subject  to  the 
Khan  of  Kelat  (kel-aM). 
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Persia,  though  under  a despotic  government  (the  sovereign,  or 
Shah,  exercising  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects),  is 
inhabited  by  a comparatively  cultivated  and  progressive  people. 

The  Persians  have  a literature,  are  not  ignorant  of  modern  im- 
provements, and  excel  in  several  branches  of  manufacture.  Their 
silks,  shawls,  carpets,  arms,  and  jewelry,  are  in  high  repute, 
sia  is  famous  for  its  roses  and  nightingales,  also  for  the 
precious  stone  known  as  the  turquoise  {tur-Jcoiz'). 

Wherever  irrigation  can  be  used,  the  soil  is  productive. 

In  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Caspian,  the  mulberry 
and  vine  are  cultivated. 

Teheean  (teh-K’ rahn^^,  the  capital,  is  a city  of  crook- 
ed and  ill-paved  streets  and  low  mud  houses;  but  the 
palace  of  the  Shah  is  an  imposing  structure.  Tabriz 
{tah-lreez'),  on  the  commercial  route  between  Eussia  and 
India,  has  spacious  bazaars  required 
by  its  extensive  trade.  Ispahan  {is- 
pa-hahn'),  once  the  metropo- 
lis of  Persia,  contains  many 
monuments  of  its  former  gran- 
deur, but  miles  of  streets  with- 
out inhabitants. 

Afghanistan  is  impor- 
tant because  it  commands  the 
approaches  to  India  from  the 
northwest.  A recent  strug- 
gle between  the  Afghans 
and  Great  Britain  resulted  in 
the  occupation  of  Cabul  ijca- 
hooV),  the  capital,  and  Canda- 
har,  by  the  latter.  The  sov- 
ereign, or  Ameer,  of  Cabul  is 
recognized  as  the  head  of  the 
Afghan  tribes.  Herat  {her- 
aht')  is  an  important  mart  for 
home  manufactures,  as  well 
as  for  the  products  of  Persia 
and  India,  with  which  coun- 
tries it  carries  on  consider- 
able commerce  by  caravans. 


Per- 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
ENGRAVING. 

The  Bamboo,  a tree-like 
grass  growing  to  a height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  has  been 
called  ‘ ‘ one  of  Nature’s  most 
valuable  gifts  to  uncivilized 
man  ”.  A decoction  of  its 
leaves  furnishes  a valuable 
medicine  ; its  seeds  are  a fa- 
vorite food  ; and  its  tender 
shoots  are  eaten  like  aspara- 
gus, or  made  into  pickles  and 
confections.  A great  variety 
of  utensils  is  manufactured 
from  its  stem,  and  paper  is 
made  from  its  pulp.  Dwell- 
ings are  constructed  entirely 
out  of  this  plant. 

It  was  in  a bamboo  cane 
that  silk-worms’  eggs  were 
smuggled  across  the  Chinese 
frontier  and  brought  to  Eu- 
rope by  two  Persian  monks 
in  the  sixth  century. 

Indigo  is  a blue  dye  ob- 
tained from  the  leaves  of  sever- 
al species  of  plants  largely  cul- 
tivated throughout  the  warm 
regions  of  Asia.  The  plants 
are  cut  in  the  flowering  sea- 
son, and  steeped,  pressed,  and 
agitated  in  vats,  until  the  col- 
oring-matter is  precipitated. 
The  water  is  next  drawn  off  ; 
the  precipitate  is  boiled,  and 
then  pressed  and  dried. 

Gutta-Percha  is  the  coagulated  sap 
of  a tree  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies. 
The  natives  have  been  acquainted  with  the  gutta, 
or  gum,  from  an  early  period,  and  they  have  pursued  the 
destructive  plan  of  cutting  down  the  trees,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it  in  the  most  convenient  way.  Tapping,  which  is  done 
without  injury  to  the  tree,  is  now  practiced  to  some  extent. 
The  milky  juice  which  flows  from  the  incisions  made,  is  thick- 
ened by  boiling. 


^OCOA 

PMSAS 


Sago  is  manufactured  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  {meal] 
palm.  At  a certain  age,  the  tree  is  felled  and  cut  into  sec- 
tions ; these  are  split,  and  the  tissues  of  the  trunk  are  sub- 
jected to  a process  of  washing  and  sieving,  by  which  the  gran- 
ules of  starch  are  separated.  These,  when  dried,  constitute 
sago-meal  ; if  granulated,  they  form  the  pearl-sago  of  com- 
merce. Three  trees  furnish  as  much  food-matter  as  an  acre 
of  wheat. 
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INDIA. 

Extent. — India  {see  7naj),  p.  96)  embraces  the  peninsula  of 
Ilindostan,  and  the  country  on  the  north  extending  to  the  Hima- 
laya and  Karako'rum  Mountains — British  Burmah,  east  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal — and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  area  of  India,  as  thus 
defined,  exceeds  a million  and  a quarter  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  nearly  25I:,000,000. 

Goveriiiiieiit. — Over  most  of  this  vast  region.  Great  Britain 
has  extended  her  sway  ; and  to  the  title  of  her  queen  has  recently 
been  added  that  of  “ Empress  of  India  The  supreme  authority 
is  vested  in  a Governor-General,  or  Viceroy,  and  his  Council,  both 
appointed  by  the  British  Crown. 

Most  of  the  native  states  not  directly  subject  to  Great  Britain, 
while  ruled  by  their  own  Ea'jahs,  or  princes,  are  under  British 
protection  and  control.  HepauT  and  Bootan  (boo-tahn')  are  inde- 
pendent. 

Industrial  Pursuits. — Where  so  many  millions  have  to 
find  subsistence,  agriculture  is  necessarily  the  leading  pursuit. 
Eice,  the  chief  article  of  food,  is  raised  in  great  abundance ; and 
in  the  production  of  cotton,  on  which  the  people  depend  for  cloth- 
ing, India  is  surpassed  only  by  the  United  States.  Both  these 
articles  are  extensively  exported  to  Great  Britain,  as  also  are  jute, 
flax,  indigo,  and  tea.  Large  quantities  of  opium,  produced  in  the 
poppy-gai’dens  of  the  fertile  Ganges  Valley,  are  sent  to  China. 

Ceylon  is  the  most  important  coffee-producing  country  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  and  is  noted  also  for  its  cinnamon  and  cocoa- 
nuts. 

The  products  of  the  peninsula  intended  for  shipment  are 
brought  to  the  great  seaports  by  railroads,  of  which  more  than 
12,000  miles  are  now  in  operation.  Considerable  merchandise  finds 
an  outlet  by  means  of  caravans,  which  traffic  extensively  with 
China  and  Western  Asia. 

The  Hindoos  are  skillful  manufacturers.  The  fine  shawls  of 
Cashmere,  woven  from  long  silky  goats’ -hair,  as  well  as  the  mus- 
lins and  metal-work  of  India,  have  a wide  reputation. 

People. — India  contains  one  European  to  about  3,000  natives. 
The  Hindoos  have  sprung  from  that  same  great  Aryan  family 
from  which  successive  tribes  went  forth  to  colonize  Europe.  They 
thus  belong  to  the  same  parent-stock  as  most  of  the  European 
nations  and  ourselves,  and  are  similarly  related  to  the  P ersians  and 
Afghans,  who  are  also  of  Aryan  descent. 

The  Hindoos  of  the  higher  class  are  acute  reasoners  and  learned 
scholars.  They  have  a rich  literature,  extending  back  for  forty  centuries 
and  preserved  in  one  of  the  most  polished  and  harmonious  of  languages, 
the  ancient  Sanskrit.  Of  this  language,  the  prevailing  tongue  spoken 
at  the  present  day,  called  Hindoostan'ee,  is  a corrupted  form. 

Stan  is  the  Persian  word  for  country.  Hindo-sfau,  is  the  country  of 
the  River  Indus  (the  fertilizer).— people  of  British  Burmah  are 
Mongolians. 

Cities. — Calcutta,  the  capital  of  British  India,  is  situated  on 
the  Hoogly  Eiver,  the  western  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  eighty  miles 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  commerce  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  city  of  Asia.  Hext  in  commercial  importance  among  the 
many  large  cities  of  India  are  Bombay  and  Madras,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  capital  by  railroad.  Delhi  {deVle)  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  India.  Benares  (ben-ah' res),  the  center  of  Brah- 
manical  learning,  is  held  sacred  by  the  natives.  Eangoon,  the 
principal  place  in  British  Burmah,  exports  petroleum  (obtained  in 
the  neighborhood),  teak-timber,  rice,  and  cotton. 


Questions.—  Of  what  is  Asiatic  Russia  made  up  ? Give  an  account  of  Siberia  ; 
the  “Northeast  Passage  ” ; the  native  tribes  of  Siberia.  Where  is  fossil 
ivory  obtained  ? For  what  is  Siberia  chiefly  valuable  ? Of  whoni  is  the 
Russian  population  partly  composed  ? Give  an  account  of  the  overland 
trade  of  Siberia.  State  what  you  can  about  Russian  Turkestan  and  its 
inhabitants.  Independent  Turkestan.  Transcaucasia.  What  are  em- 
braced in  Asiatic  Turkey  ? What  is  the  condition  of  the  people  ? Name 
and  describe  the  chief  cities. 

Describe  Arabia.  Give  an  account  of  the  Bedouins  ; of  the  carrying-trade  of 
the  Arabs  ; of  the  cities.  Give  a general  description  of  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Beloochistan.  What  is  the  government  of  Persia  ? Describe 
the  people  ; the  cities.  What  makes  Afghanistan  important  ? What  is 
the  capital  of  Afghanistan  ? 

What  are  embraced  in  India  ? State  the  area  and  population  of  India.  Give 
an  account  of  the  government.  Mention  the  principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  exports.  For  what  is  Ceylon  noted  ? How  do  the  products  of 
the  peninsula  find  outlets  ? What  manufactures  of  the  Hindoos  are  cele- 
brated ? To  what  nations  are  the  Hindoos  related  ? Give  an  account  of 
their  ancient  literature.  Describe  some  of  the  cities  of  India. 


I N D 0-C  HINA. 

Indo-China,  also  called  Chin-India  and  Fartber  India,  em- 
braces the  whole  of  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Southern  Asia  except 
British  Burmah.  Besides  Burmah  (annexed  to  the  British  Empire, 
1886)  and  the  kingdoms  of  Anani'  and  Siam',  it  contains  Lower 
Oo'chin-China,  the  most  important  French  colony  in  Asia — the 
kingdom  of  Cambodia,  under  French  protection — some  petty  states 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  ruled  by  native  chiefs — and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  on  the  same  peninsula,  belonging  to  the  British. 

General  Description. — In  climate  and  fertility,  this  pen- 
insula resembles  Hindustan.  Its  mountain-ranges,  clad  in  forests, 
are  rich  in  minerals,  to  some  extent  developed ; its  valleys  yield 
abundant  crops.  Eice  is  the  principal  product  and  export  | other 
leading  exports  are  tobacco,  sugar,  and  spices.  The  commerce  is 
principally  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  and  Chinese. 

Most  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  and  their  language 
resembles  the  Chinese.  But  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  Malay  race  and 
Malay  dialects  predominate.  The  native  governments  are  despotic. 

Anam  is  the  most  populous  kingdom  of  Indo-China,  but  Siam  is  the 
largest  and  most  progressive.  In  the  latter  country  education  is  cared 
for,  and  European  improvements  have  been  introduced  to  some  extent. 
The  elephant,  which  abounds  in  the  forests,  is  the  emblem  of  Siam,  and 
appears  on  its  flag  and  coins.  The  Burmese  are  a gay  and  indolent  peo- 
ple. They  display  some  skill  in  building  boats,  casting  bells,  and  mak- 
ing gold  and  silver  ornaments  ; but,  in  -general,  manufactures  through- 
out the  peninsula  are  few  and  simple. 

Cities. — Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam  and  center  of  its  for- 
eign trade,  is  the  largest  city  of  Indo-China : it  stands  in  a marshy 
region,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles  and  rafts.  Hue 
{hoo-a/y'),  strongly  fortified  with  walls  defended  by  cannon,  is  the 
capital  of  Anam;  and  Mandelay,  of  Burmah.^  Singapore,  a 
fortified  city  commanding  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  is  the  principal 
seaport  belonging  to  the  British ; it  is  a great  mart  for  sago,  tin, 
and  rice, 


THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

The  Chinese  Empire  exceeds  in  size  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Its  population  (403,259,000)  is  nearly  one-third  that  of  the  entire 
globe.  The  people  are  Mongolians. 

The  northern  divisions  of  this  great  empire,  Mantchooria,  Mon- 
golia, and  Eastern  Turkestan,  contain  vast  deserts,  and  are  inhab- 
ited by  pastoral  people  of  the  Tartar  race,  who  find  sustenance 
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for  their  horses,  camels,  and  sheep,  by  moving  from  place  to  place 
on  the  steppes.  Maimatchin  imi-raah-cheen' —^lace  of  traffic),  near 
the  northern  frontier,  and  Kashgae  and  Yarkand,  in  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan, are  the  seats  of  an  extensive  caravan-trade  between  China 
and  Russia. 

Corea  is  ruled  by  a king,  who  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Emperor  of  China.  Thibet  is  a high,  cold,  and  for  the  most  part 
barren  country,  rich  in  minerals,  though  its  chief  wealth  consists  in 
its  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.  Lassa  is  the  capital. 

China  Proper,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  empire,  con- 
tains the  great  bulk  of  the  population  ; hundreds  of  thousands  live 
in  boats  on  the  large  rivers.  Yaluable  minerals  abound.  Gar- 
dening and  farming  are  con- 
ducted skillfully,  though  with 
rude  implements.  Rice,  the  na- 
tional food,  and  tea,  yielding 
the  national  beverage,  are  the 
agricultural  staples.  Raw  silk 
is  produced  in  large  quantities 
for  both  home  use  and  export. 

The  Chinese  display  remarkable 
skill  in  various  kinds  of  hand- 
labor,  and  are  specially  famous 
for  their  silks,  satins,  porcelain, 
and  ivory-carvings. 

Commerce. — The  rivers, 
and  canals  connecting  them, 
furnish  great  advantages  for 
internal  trade.  Commerce  with 
foreign  countries  was  formerly 
restricted ; but  within  a few 
years  twenty-one  ports,  includ- 
ing Shanghai  {shang-hi'),  Can- 
ton', Foo-chow,  Swatow  {swah- 
tou'),  Amoy',  and  Tien-tsin  {te- 
en-tseen'),  have  been  opened  to  foreign  trade.  Tea  and  silk  are  the 
principal  exports ; opium  and  cotton  goods,  the  leading  imports. 

The  tea-plant,  shown  in  the  engraving,  attains  a height  of  about  five 
feet.  The  leaves  are  gathered  three  times  each  year.  Green  and  black 
tea  are  not  from  different  species  of  plants,  but  are  differently  prepared. 
To  produce  the  former,  the  leaves,  soon  after  being  picked,  are  exposed 
to  heat  for  a few  moments  in  iron  pans  over  charcoal-fires,  then  rolled, 
and  again  “fired”  for  two  or  three  hours,  coloring-matter  being  added. 
In  the  case  of  black  tea,  the  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time 
before  they  are  fired  at  all,  and  are  then  fired  and  rolled  several  times. 
Russia  takes  about  one-seventh  of  all  the  tea  that  China  exports. 

One-tenth  of  the  people  of  China  live  on  fish,  which  abound  in  the 
rivers. — Chow,  which  appears  as  the  final  syllable  in  many  Chinese 
names,  means  town  of  the  second  ranlc.  Ho  and  Tciang  mean  river. 

The  Chinese  have  a written  language,  and  a literature  extending 
back  for  hundreds  of  years.  They  have  for  centuries  possessed  many 
inventions,  and  practiced  many  arts,  which  have  been  regarded  as  the 
outgrowth  of  modern  progress  ; hut,  avoiding  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  they  have  stood  still  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  out- 
stripped by  other  nations. — The  education  of  girls  is  neglected,  hut  all 
boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write. 

. Cities. — Pekin',  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the 
largest  city  of  Asia  (population,  1,500,000),  contains  the  national 
college,  the  emperor’s  palace,  and  the  residences  of  various  high 
dignitaries.  There  are  many  large  cities  in  China,  besides  the  sea- 
ports named  above.  One  of  the  most  important  is  Han-kow,  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  trade.  Hong  Kong  belongs  to  the  British. 


Tea — THE  Leaf  and  Blossom  : Picking,  Firing,  Shipping. 


JAPAN. 

Japan,  the  island-empire  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  United  States.  It  consists  of 
four  large  islands  and  nearly  four  thousand  small  ones ; the  former 
are  mountainous,  and  all  lie  in  the  remarkable  volcanic  belt  which 
borders  the  Pacific  on  the  west. 

As  in  China,  rice,  tea,  and  silk,  are  the  principal  products ; and 
fish  are  among  the  most  important  articles  of  food. 

The  Japanese  are  an  intelligent  and  civilized  people,  of  the  same  race 
and  religion  as  the  Chinese,  but  speaking  a different  language.  Like 
the  Chinese,  they  formerly  excluded  foreigners  from  their  country  ; 

but  lately  they  have  opened  their 
ports  to  other  nations,  and  have 
introduced  railroads,  newspapers, 
telegraphs,  schools,  colleges,  etc. 
Their  commerce,  especially  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  U nited  States, 
is  very  extensive  ; their  raw  silk, 
tea,  bronzes,  porcelain  and  lac- 
quered ware,  are  in  request,  and 
cotton  goods  are  the  staple  import. 

The  power  of  the  emperor,  or 
Mikado  imi-Tcah'do),  is  absolute. 

Cities. — To'kio,  the  capi- 
tal and  metropolis,  covers  sixty 
square  miles,  much  of  which  is 
taken  up  with  gardens,  sacred 
groves,  etc.  The  next  cities  in 
importance  are  Kioto  (Jce-o'to), 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  lacquered  ware ; 
Ozaka  ip'zah-Jcah),  a leading  seat 
of  commerce  and  manufactures ; 
and  Yokohama  {yo-1co-hah' mail), 
the  port  of  the  capital. 


Questions. — Of  what  is  Indo-China  composed  ? Describe  Indo-China  ; its 
people  ; its  principal  cities.  Of  what  is  the  Chinese  Empire  composed  ? 
Give  an  account  of  China  and  its  people  ; the  preparation  of  tea  ; the 
cities  of  China.  Describe  the  situation  of  Japan  ; its  products  ; people  ; 
present  condition  ; commerce  ; cities. 


PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  ASIA. 


Name. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Important  Places. 

Name  of  People. 

Asiatic  Russia.  . . 

6,56'7,000 

16,663,288 

\ Irkutsk,  Tobolsk,  } 
( Taslikeud,  Tiflis.  ' 

Siberians,  Tur- 
comans, etc. 

Khiva 

22.300 

92.300 

700,000 

2,130,000 

Bokhara 

Turkey 

730,000 

16,173,000 

( Damascus,  Smyrna,  1 
( Aleppo,  Beyrout.  I 

Turks,  Armeni- 
ans, etc. 

Arabia 

968,100 

3,700,000 

Mecca,  Muscat 

Arabs 

Persia 

610,000 

7,653,600 

Teheran,  Tabriz.  . . . 

Persians  | 

Afghanistan 

278,700 

4,000,000 

Cabul,  Herat 

Afghans 

Beloochistan .... 

106,800 

350,000 

Kelat 

Beloo'chees 

India 

1,377,540 

253,941,309 

Calcutta,  Bombay. . 

Hindoos 

Indo-China 

784,660 

33,757,000 

Singapore 

Indo-Chinese 

Burmah 

190,500 

309.000 

198.000 
4,419,160 
1,535,000 

4,000,000 

5,750,000 

21,000,000 

403,259,000 

382,078,860 

Burmese 

Siamese 

Anamese 

Siam 

Anam 

Chinese  Empire. . 
China  Proper.  . 

Hue,  Kesho 

Pekin,  Canton 

Chinese 

Japan 

148,466 

37,461,727 

Tokio,  Yokohama. . . 

Japanese  j 
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AFRICA.— GENERAL  DE  S C R I P T I O N M A P QUESTIONS. 


AFRICA. 

Area  (including  islands),  11,548,000  sq.  mi.  Population,  305,800,000. 

Situation. — Africa  is  a large  peninsula,  forming  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Eastern  Continent.  It  is  united  with  Asia  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez ; but  this  isthmus  having  been  cut  through 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  a ship-canaL  Africa  is  thus  artificially  made  an  indepen- 
dent continent.  It  is  the  only  Grand  Division  that  extends  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Size,  etc. — In  size,  Africa  ranks  second  among  the  Grand 
Divisions;  in  population,  third.  It  is  more  than  three  times  as 
large  as  the  United  States,  and  contains  about  four  times  as  many 
inhabitants.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  its  deserts,  the 
number  and  size  of  its  wild  animals,  and  the  large  proportion  of 
its  people  that  are  in  the  savage  and  barbarous  states. 

Coast-line. — Owing  to  its  unbroken  outline,  Africa  has  a 
smaller  coast-line  (16,000  miles)  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  any 
other  Grand  Division.  Its  compactness,  added  to  a lack  of  facili- 
ties for  reaching  the  interior,  such  as  numerous  navigable  rivers 
would  afford,  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

Divisions.  — The  principal  divisions  of  Africa  are  “ the 
Barbary  States” — Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli;  Egypt; 
Abyssinia,  Somauli,  Zanguebar,  and  Mozambique,  in  Eastern  Af- 
rica ; Cape  Colony  and  Ratal  {nah4ahl),  in  Southern  Africa ; 
Guinea  and  Senegambia,  on  the  western  coast ; Sahara  {sorhah' rq), 
or  the  Great  Desert ; Soudan  {>iOO-f1ahn'\  an  extensive  district  in  the 
the  interior ; and  the  Congo  Free  State,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  aided  by  an  administrator-general. 

Map  Questions. — {Refer  to  the  opposite  map.)  In  what  part  of  Africa, 
and  in  what  zone  or  zones,  is  each  of  the  divisions  just  named  ? Which  are 
in  north  latitude  ? Which  are  wholly  or  partly  in  west  longitude  ? Which 
divisions  border  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ? Which,  on  the  Indian  Ocean  ? 
Which,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ? On  what  body  of  water  has  Africa  the  long- 
est coast-line  \ In  what  direction  is  Africa  longest  ? 

Islands  of  Africa. — -Besides  the  divisions  just  named,  many 
islands  belong  to  Africa.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Mada- 
gascar, Mauritius,  Reunion,  and  three  groups  off  the  northwestern 
coast — the  Cape  Yerd,  Canary,  and  Madeira  Islands. 

Madagascar,  a fertile  island  larger  than  France  or  the  German  Em- 
pire, abounds  in  valuable  cabinet  and  dye-woods,  in  rice,  ginger,  pepper, 
cocoanuts,  and  other  tropical  products.  Many  of  the  Madagassies,  as 
the  natives  are  called,  have  embraced  Christianity.  Tananarivo  (tah- 
nah-nah-re-voo')  is  the  capital. — Mauritius  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Reunion  to  France  ; both  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  subject  to 
terrific  hurricanes.  Sugar  and  coffee  are  the  staple  exports. 

The  Cape  Verd  and  Madeira  Islands  belong  to  Portugal ; tropical 
fruits  are  produced  abundantly  on  both.  Funchal  {foon-shahl'),  the 
port  of  the  latter  group,  is  a stopping-place  for  steamers,  and  is  connected 
with  Lisbon  and  Brazil  by  submarine  telegraph  cables.  The  Canary 
Islands  are  a dependency  of  Spain  ; they  contain  the  lofty  peak  of  Ten- 
eriffe,  a volcano  constantly  emitting  sulphurous  vapors. 

People. — The  inhabitants  of  Rorthern  Africa  and  of  Abys- 
sinia are  principally  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  rest  of  the  Grand 
Division,  with  the  exception  of  some  districts  on  the  coasts,  is  peo- 
pled mostly  by  negroes,  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  uncivilized. 
They  are  divided  into  different  tribes,  under  despotic  chiefs  or  kings. 

Rearly  half  the  population  of  Africa  are  Mohammedans;  the 


Christians  number  about  7,000,000.  Among  the  rest  different 
forms  of  Paganism  prevail,  and  in  some  of  these  the  most  disgust- 
ing rites  are  employed. 


MAP  QUESTIONS  ON  AFRICA. 

General  Questions. — What  countries  of  Africa  are  crossed  by  the 
equator  ? What  river  and  lake  ? Name  the  capital  of  Egypt  and  largest 
city  of  Africa.  Cairo  Qd'ro)  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  what  city 
of  the  United  States  ? In  what  zone  is  most  of  Africa  ? What  small 
countries  are  in  Southern  Africa,  northeast  of  Cape  Colony  ? Mention 
some  of  the  divisions  of  Egypt. 

Coast-Waters. — By  what  waters  is  Africa  separated  from  Europe  ? 
From  Asia  ? What  arms  of  the  Mediterranean  indent  the  northern 
coast  ? Of  what  is  the  Gulf  of  Aden  an  arm  ? What  strait,  dangerous 
to  navigators,  connects  the  Gulf  of  Aden  with  the  Red  Sea  ? What 
separates  Madagascar  from  the  mainland  ? 

Rivers,  Lakes,  etc. — Which  is  the  longest  river  of  Africa  ? Describe 
the  Nile.  What  city,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  (333  B.  c.),  is  at 
its  mouth  ? Describe  the  Congo  River,  called  also  Livingstone,  after  an 
Englishman  who  explored  Central  Africa.  Describe  the  Zambesi  {zam- 
hay'ze)  River.  What  falls,  rivaling  Niagara  in  grandeur,  are  on  this 
river  ? Into  what  does  the  Orange  River  flow  ? Describe  the  Ni'ger. 
What  lake  is  in  Soudan  ? Name  the  largest  lake  of  Africa.  How  is 
Lake  Victoria  situated  ? Lake  Tanganyika  (tahn-gahn-ye'kq)  ? Lake 
Nyassa  {ne-ahs'sq)  ? Lake  Albert  ? Lake  Leopold  II. , circumnavigated 
by  Stanley  in  the  first  steamer  launched  on  the  Congo  (Dec.,  1881)  ? 

Mountains,  etc. — Name  the  four  principal  mountain-ranges  of  Africa. 
In  what  part  of  the  Grand  Division  is  each  ? How  does  each  trend,  rela- 
tively to  the  nearest  coast  ? What  cape  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Africa  ? The  eastern  ? The  southern  ? The  western  ? Where  is  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? The  Kalahari  (kah-lah-hah're)  Desert  ? St.  Hele'- 
na,  where  Napoleon  was  imprisoned  after  his  defeat  at  Waterloo  ? 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  DRAWING  THE  MAP. 

Draw  the  vertical  line  AB  = 4,480  mi. 

Take  AC  = 1,450  mi.,  and  CL  = 375  mi. 

Draw  the  horizontal  lines  AF  = 650  mi.,  AG  = 1,700  mi.,  CD  = 2,140 
mi.,  CN  = 2,390  mi.,  LH  = 1,850  mi.,  and  BE  = 500  mi. 

Take  CS  = 1,660  mi.,  LI  = 730  mi.,  and  AP  = 500  mi. 

Draw  the  vertical  lines  P T = 500  mi. , and  N O ==  820  mi. 

Draw  FS,  DE,  BI,  HN,  OG,  andGT. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OP  AFRICA, 


PHYSICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  FEATURES. 

SURFACE. 

General  Description. — illefer  to  the  opposite  map.)  The 
interior  of  Africa  is  a vast  table-land  of  moderate  elevation.  Sur- 
rounding; this,  but  divided  by  wide  breaks,  a belt  of  higher  table- 
land, from  parts  of  which  mountain-ranges  rise,  extends  parallel  to 
the  coast.  This  elevated  margin  is  in  turn  bordered  on  the  outside 
by  a narrow  strip  of  low  plain,  skirting  the  ocean  and  nearly  in- 
closing the  Grand  Division. 

Lowlands  occur  in  the  Sahara,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Tchad,  and  along  the  lower  Nile.  A large  tract  south  of  the  Pla- 
teau of  Barca  is  depressed  a hundred  feet  or  more  below  sea-level. 

The  loftiest  plateau  of  Africa  is  that  of  Abyssinia,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  broad  strip  of  lower 
table-land  which  joins  this  on  the  south  is  broken  by  several  de- 
pressions, through  which  rivers  make  their  way  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mountains. — The  mountains  of  Africa  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  four  systems.  The  Atlas  system,  in  the  northwest,  is  rich 
in  a variety  of  valuable  but  undeveloped  minerals.  Though  con- 
taining no  very  lofty  peak,  it  was  called  after  the  fabulous  giant 
Atlas,  condemned  to  support  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  Ex- 
tending to  the  ocean,  these  mountains  gave  the  Atlantic  its  name. 

The  Kong  Mountains,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Upper 
Guinea,  have  a mean  elevation  of  about  2,500  feet.  Not  very  far 
from  their  eastern  extremity  are  the  loftier  Cameroons  Mountains, 
containing  the  principal  volcano  on  the  mainland  of  Africa. 

The  system  of  Southern  Africa  embraces  the  Snow  Mountains 
and  other  ranges ; its  loftiest  summit  is  less  than  two  miles  in 
height.  To  the  eastern  system,  known  as  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  belongs  Mount  Kilimanjaro  (Jcil-e-mahn-ja-^o'),  the  highest 
peak  of  Africa. 

Africa  has  fewer  volcanoes,  and  is  less  subject  to  earthquakes, 
than  any  other  Grand  Division. 

Map  Questions. — Of  what,  as  regards  elevation,  does  the  greater  part  of 
Africa  consist  ? In  what  parts  of  the  Grand  Division  are  low  plains  ? Where 
is  the  Plateau  of  Barca  ? The  Plateau  of  Abyssinia  ? What  is  the  Great 
Karroo  ? A tract  of  table-land,  parched  and  barren  in  the  dry  season,  but  in  the 
rainy  season  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  Where  is  the  Great  Kar- 
roo ? What  countries  are  traversed  by  the  Atlas  Mountains  ? Near  what 
bight  are  the  Cameroons  Mountains  ? In  what  country  are  the  Snow  Moun- 
tains ? Where  is  Mount  Kilimanjaro?  What  is  its  height?  18,715  feet. 
Where  is  Mount  Keni'a  ? Describe  Madagascar,  as  regards  elevation. 


D B AI  M A G E. 

Rivers. — Africa  has  few  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea ; but  it 
has  three  that  rank  among  the  great  rivers  of  the  world — the  Nile, 
the  Congo,  and  the  Niger. 

The  Nile  is  the  outlet  of  the  large  equatorial  lakes,  Victoria 
and  Albert ; it  is  4,000  miles  long,  and  drains  a basin  of  1,000,000 
square  miles.  For  1,700  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  receives  no 
tributary.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is  interrupted  by  a series 
of  cataracts ; above  the  latter,  boats  can  ascend  for  many  miles. 

The  Congo  (length,  2,900  miles)  discharges  a volume  of  water 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Nile  or  the  Mississippi.  Traversing 
the  region  of  equatorial  rains,  it  drains  a fertile  basin  of  about  950,- 
000  square  miles,  abounding  in  lakes  and  watercourses. 

The  Niger,  somewhat  longer  than  the  Congo,  ranks  third  in 
volume  of  water  and  extent  of  basin. 


The  Nile  is  remarkable  for  the  gradual  rise  of  its  waters,  commencing 
every  year  in  June  and  continuing  till  the  middle  of  September.  Its 
lower  valley  is  inundated,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  water  is  left 
covered  with  a thick  layer  of  fertilizing  mud,  on  which  luxuriant  crops 
are  raised.  The  rise  of  the  river,  which  at  Cairo  is  usually  not  less  than 
forty  feet,  is  attributed  to  heavy  rains  in  the  upper  country. 

The  course  of  the  Congo  was  ascertained  by  Stanley,  who  in  1877, 
despite  many  obstacles  and  dangers,  descended  the  river  to  its  mouth.— 
(For  a full  account  of  the  Congo  and  the  region  it  traverses,  consult 
Stanley's  “ Through  the  Dark  Continent".) 

The  Orange,  the  principal  river  of  Southern  Africa,  is  so  shallow  as 
to  have  no  commercial  importance.  The  largest  river  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  system  is  the  Zambesi,  which  drains  600,000  square  miles,  lying 
in  the  pasture  region  of  Southern  Africa. 

Lakes. — The  lake  region  of  Africa  is  situated  on,  and  just 
south  of,  the  equator.  Here,  at  altitudes  of  from  2,700  to  4,000 
feet,  lie  the  vast  bodies  of  fresh  water  which  feed  the  great  rivers 
Nile  and  Congo.  Other  lakes  of  this  region  receive  rivers  from 
the  interior  plateau,  as  also  does  Lake  Tchad  in  Soudan. 

Map  Questions. — What  lakes  are  the  source  of  the  Nile  ? What  branch 
of  the  Nile  issues  from  Lake  Albert  ? What  other  branches  has  the  Nile  ? Of 
what  lakes  is  the  Congo  River  the  outlet  ? Describe  the  currents  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Africa.  On  the  western  coast.  What  current  is  on  the  south  ? 


CLIMATE. -VEGETATIOR'.-MIR'EBALS. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Africa  is  hot,  and  in  parts  of  the 
coast  very  unhealthy.  The  region  of  greatest  heat  is  in  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  Sahara  and  the  adjoining  country  on  the  south, 
but  does  not  extend  to  the  equator ; for  there  the  dense  growth 
of  forest  vegetation,  supported  by  a heavy  rainfall,  protects  the 
earth  from  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  extreme  heat  is  modifled. 

The  equatorial  rains  are  due  to  moist  winds  from  the  Indian 
Ocean ; but  between  parallels  16°  and  30°  N.,  the  prevailing  north- 
easterly winds,  sweeping  from  the  arid  wastes  of  Asia,  are  com- 
paratively dry,  and  what  little  vapor  they  contain  is  at  once  ab- 
sorbed by  the  heated  air  rising  from  the  parched  sands.  Hence 
the  Sahara  is  rainless.— The  Kalahari  Desert  is  without  rain,  be- 
cause the  easterly  winds,  before  reaching  it,  expend  their  moisture 
on  the  high  border  of  the  plateau  which  faces  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Vegetation.— Where  rain  falls,  the  vegetation  is  luxuri- 
ant. Among  the  characteristic  features  of  the  tropical  forests  are 
ba'ohab-trees,  supposed  to  be  4,000  years  old,  and  in  some  cases 
measuring  twenty  feet  across— acacias,  yielding  gum-arabic— huge 
cotton-trees — and  majestic  palms  of  nearly  a thousand  different 
species.  The  date-palm  flourishes  in  dry  tracts  where  no  other 
tree  would  thrive ; men,  horses,  and  camels,  live  on  its  fruit ; and 
the  natives  make  a wine  out  of  its  sap. 

Minerals. — Africa  has  mineral  resources  of  great  value.  Gold 
is  found  in  Senegamhia,  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  and  in  Transvaal 
and  the  region  north  of  it.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  salt,  occur  in 
various  places.  The  diamond-helds  on  the  V aal  and  Orange  Fiv- 
ers are  now  the  principal  source  from  which  diamonds  are  obtained. 

Questions.— How  is  Africa  situated  ? How  does  it  rank  in  size  and  popula- 
tion ? What  can  you  say  of  its  coast-line  ? Mention  its  principal  divi- 
sions. Give  some  account  of  the  most  important  islands.  Describe  the 
people.  State  what  you  can  about  the  surface  of  Africa.  Where  do 
isolated  lowlands  occur  ? What  is  the  loftiest  plateau  of  Africa  ? Give 
an  account  of  the  four  mountain-systems.  Of  the  Nile  and  its  inunda- 
tions. The  Congo.  The  Niger.  The  Orange.  The  Zambesi.  The  lakes 
of  Africa.  To  what  are  the  equatorial  rains  due  ? Why  is  the  Sahara 
rainless  ? The  Kalahari  Desert  ? Mention  some  characteristic  trees.  Men- 
tion the  principal  minerals. 
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ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  AFRICA.— THE  BARBARY  STATES. 


Animals  of  Africa. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
ENGRAVING. 


The  Barbary  States,  extending  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Egypt,  are — 
Morocco,  an  independent  absolute  monarchy,  under  a sultan  : 
Algeria,  a French  colony,  containing  many  European  residents : 
Tunis,  an  absolute  monarchy  nominally  dependent  on  Turkey, 
though  it  has  ceased  to  pay  tribute  ; it  is  ruled  by  a bey  {governor) : 

Tripoli,  a province  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  under  an  absolute  bey  appointed  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  It  includes  Barca  and  the  tributary  country  of  Fezzan  {fez-zahn')  ; 
the  latter  is  governed  by  a sultan,  and  consists  of  a desert  containing  numerous  oases. 

For  the  areas,  etc.,  of  the  principal  countries  of  Africa,  see  Table  on  p.  111. 

The  people  of  the  Barhary  States  are  mainly  of  the  Caucasian  race  and  the  Mohamme- 
dan faith.  They  consist  of,  1.  Moors,  residing  in  and  about  the  towns,  and  mostly  tradem 
or  manufacturers  ; from  these,  Morocco  was  so  called.  2.  Arabs,  wandering  with  their  flocks 
over  the  plains,  like  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  ; in  Morocco  they  raise  horses  of  superior  excel- 
lence, and  sheep  renowned  for  their  wool.  3.  Berbers,  occupying  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Morocco  and  Algeria,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They  have  descended  from 
the  original  inhabitants,  and  from  them  the  name  Barhary  was  applied  to  the  states.  J ews 
are  numerous  in  the  cities,  and  carry  on  a considerable  part  of  the  trade. 

Referring  to  Physical  Map,  p.  107,  mention  the  chief  products  of  the  Barhary  States  ; the 
minerals ; the  wild  animals. 


Commerce. — The  principal  exports  from  the  Barbary  States  are  grain,  olive-oil, 

dates,  almonds,  wax,  honey,  cattle,  and  morocco  leather  made  from  goats’-skins. 

0 

A large  commerce  is  carried  on  with  Soudan  by  means  of  caravans,  which  cross  the  desert 
from  different  points  to  Timhuctoo,  Sackatoo,  and  Kouka  (see  Commercial  Map,  p.  117).  Gums, 


The  clumsy  hippopotamus 
(river-horse)  is  the  central  figure 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  engrav- 
ing. At  one  time  common  in  all 
the  large  rivers  of  Africa,  it  is 
now  rare  except  in  solitary  re- 
gions. It  is  hunted  for  its  flesh, 
which  resembles  pork,  for  its 
skin,  and  for  its  teeth,  formerly 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  human  teeth. 

The  birds  about  alighting  are 
ibises,  anciently  held  sacred  in 
Egypt  as  harbingers  of  plenty, 
because  appearing  just  before  the 
rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Equally  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  the  crocodile  (shown  near  the  ibis) ; crocodiles  were 
kept  in  the  temples,  fed  by  the  priests,  venerated  by  the  people,  and  after  death  embalmed  and  carefully  pre- 
served as  mummies. 

The  camel,  with  its  Arab  driver,  is  next  represented ; but  for  this  animal,  which  thrives  on  thistles  and  can 
travel  five  or  six  days  without  water,  the  long  caravan-journeys  across  the  burning  sands  of  Sahara  would  be 
Impossible.  A camel  can  carry  a load  of  five  hundred  pounds  thirty  miles  a day.  In  the  center  of  the  column  a 
lion  has  brought  down  an  e'land,  while  other  antelopes  are  escaping  on  the  left ; lions  are  rarer  now  than 
formerly,  but  still  have  a wide  range.  Southern  and  Central  Africa  abound  in  different  varieties  of  the  ante- 
lope, the  eland  being  the  largest  and  most  desirable  for  food.  Bounding  off  on  the  right  is  the  gnu,  a peculiar 
animal  with  the  head  of  a bull,  the  body  of  a horse,  and  the  legs  of  an  antelope.  In  the  background,  ostriches 
are  coursing  over  the  plain  in  one  direction,  and  a troop  of  striped  zebras  in  the  other. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  column  is  the  sagacious  elephant,  found  from  Senegambia  to  the  Orange  River.  It 
is  larger  than  its  Asiatic  kinsman,  and  never  like  him  domesticated  and  trained, 
but  is  hunted  for  its  tusks  and  flesh;  a pair  of  the  former  will  furnish  126 
pounds  of  ivory.  The  long-necked  giraffe,  or  camelopard,  the  tallest  of  quad- 
rupeds, is  browsing  on  the  leaves  of  trees ; and  the  thick-skinned  two- 
horned rhinoceros  is  drinking.  A young  gorilla,  on  the  branch  of  a tree, 
completes  the  picture.  The  gorilla  is  the  largest  of  apes.  It  is  found 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  near  the  equator,  and  is  remarkable  for 
ferocity  and  strength  ; according  to  the  French  traveler,  Du  Ohaillu,  it  can 
crush  a musket-barrel  with  its  jaws,  and  with  its  hands  twist  off  the 
■V  trunk  of  a tree  four  inches  in  diameter. 


NORTHERK,  EASTERN,  AND  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 
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elephants’-tusks,  ostrich-feathers,  gold,  etc.,  are  obtained  from  the  na- 
tives, in  exchange  for  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactures.  To  facili- 
tate this  traffic,  a railroad  will  probably  soon  be  built  across  the  Sahara, 
passing  through  Insalah  {in-sah'lah),  on  the  present  route  from  the 
northern  coast  to  Timbuctoo. 

Cities. — Morocco  and  Fez,  the  latter  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  red  caps  (called common  throughout  Northern 
Africa,  are  the  capitals  of  Morocco.  Algiers  is  the  capital  of  Al- 
geria. Tunis,  a city  of  unpaved  and  dirty  streets,  is  the  capital 
of  Tunis ; and  Tripoli,  of  Tripoli. 

The  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  occupies  about  one-fifth  of 
Africa,  and  is  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
region  of  intense  heat  in  summer,  containing  a few  scattered  inhab- 
itants, who  wander  with  their  herds  from  oasis  to  oasis,  and  plun- 
der the  caravans  when  opportunity  ofiers. 

The  simoom,  a scorching  wind  which  rises  in  the  Desert  and  sweeps 
the  sand  before  it  in  suffocating  masses,  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  cara- 
vans. Crossing  the  Mediterranean,  this  wind  appears  in  Italy  as  the 
Sirocco — modified  in  violence  and  deadly  effect,  but  still  hurtful  to  health 
and  vegetation.  A similar  wind  in  Gruinea  is  called  the  Harmattan. 


to  Arab  traders,  and  cotton  goods  are  made  in  large  quantities.  In 
some  districts  salt  is  used  for  money.  Gondar  is  the  capital. 

The  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  to 
Delago'a  Bay,  belongs  to  different  native  tribes,  for  the  most  part 
herdsmen.  The  three  principal  divisions  {see  map,  p.  105)  are, 

1.  Somauli,  rich  in  myrrh  and  frankincense. 

2.  Zanguebar  {zang-gay-har' — land  of  the  negro) ; here  the 
tribes  of  the  interior  are  independent,  while  those  on  the  coast 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar'.  The  do- 
minions of  this  prince  consist  of  several  islands,  and  his  residence 
is  at  Zanzibar,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name.  The  commerce, 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  Hindoo  and  Arab  traders,  is  important, 
furnishing  large  supplies  of  ivory,  gum-copal,  and  cloves. 

3.  Mozambique,  containing  several  Portuguese  settlements,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Mozambique,  the  residence  of  the  governor-gen 
eral.  Ivory  is  the  staple ; turtles  abound  on  the  coast,  and  tor 
toise-shell  is  exported. 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 


Egypt,  once  the  most  powerful  and  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  and  still  the  most  important  division  of  Africa,  has  recently 
annexed  large  tracts  on  the  south,  so  that  it  now  extends  to  the 
equator.  It  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy,  under  a ruler 
styled  the  Khedive  {Ice-deev'),  who  pays  tribute  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  Grain,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  etc.,  are  raised  in  the  fertile 
strip  which  borders  the  Nile.  ■ 

Egypt  is  the  most  progressive  country  of  Africa.  Improved 
methods  of  tilling  the  soil  and  manufacturing  have  been  intro- 
duced ; government  schools  have  been  established  ; telegraph-lines 
and  910  miles  of  railroad  have  been  constructed. 

Most  of  the  people,  however,  are  still  ignorant  and  superstitions. 
Slaves  are  numerous.  Arabs,  Turkish  officials,  negroes,  and  mixed 
races,  mainly  Mohammedans — with  Copts,  descended  from  the  ancient 
Egyptians — compose  most  of  the  population. — (On  recent  improvements, 
consult  “ The  Khedive's  Egypt,"  p.  862). 

The  great  pyramids,  still  standing  near  the  Nile,  and  the  stupendous 
ruins  of  palaces  and  temples  on  its  banks,  bear  witness  to  the  architectu- 
ral skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  hieroglyphics,  or  picture-writing, 
with  which  many  of  these  interesting  remains  are  covered,  have  been 
interpreted,  and  carry  back  the  history  of  the  nation  to  a period  2, 500 
years  before  the  Christian  Era. 

The  leading  exports  are  cotton,  cotton-seed,  and  grain,  of  which 
England  takes  the  greater  part.  The  Suez  Canal  (see  opposite  col- 
umn), by  means  of  which  the  voyage  between  Europe  and  India 
has  been  greatly  shortened,  passes  through  Egyptian  territory. 

Cairo  (population,  374,838),  a celebrated  seat  of  Mohammedan 
learning,  is  the  capital ; Alexandria  is  the  principal  seaport ; both 
are  connected  by  railroad  with  Suez,  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
canal. 


EASTERN  AFRICA. 

Abyssinia  is  a country  of  Eastern  Africa,  inhabited  by  a bar- 
barous and  warlike  people  belonging  mostly  to  the  Caucasian  race. 
They  profess  a form  of  Christianity,  but  are  addicted  to  many  re- 
volting practices.  The  government  is  despotic.  Agriculture  is 
rudely  conducted  in  the  valleys,  millet  and  other  grains,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  etc.,  being  cultivated.  Coffee  grows  wild.  Pastoral 
pursuits  prevail  in  the  mountainous  regions.  Trade  and  manu- 
factures are  generally  neglected ; but  coffee  and  gums  are  sold 


British  Possessions. — Great  Britain  is  the  controlling 
power  in  Southern  Africa.  Cape  Colony,  to  which  British  Caffra- 
ria,  Basu'to-Land,  and  Griqua  {gre'hwg)  Land  West  are  attached, 
and  the  colony  of  Natal  {nahrtahV — see  map,  p.  105)  are  among 
her  important  possessions.  Transvaal  (trans-vahV — heyond  the 
Yaal),  which  was  for  a time  annexed  to  Great  Britain,  has  again 
become  an  independent  republic ; recent  discoveries  of  gold  and 
other  mineral  deposits  have  given  it  importance.  It  is  peopled 
mainly  bj'  Boers,  farmers  of  Dutch  descent.  Pretoria  is  its  capital. 


The  Suez  Canal,  opened  for  navi- 
s^ation  in  1869,  is  100  miles  long.  It 
extends  from  Port  Said  {sah-ecd' — see  small 
map,  p.  105)  to  Suez,  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  an 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  About  8,300  vessels  pass 
through  the  canal  every  year,  of  which  number 
three-fourths  belong  to  Great  Britain.  The  an- 
nual tolls  of  the  canal  amount  to  $13,000,000. 
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VEGETATION  AND  PECULIAR  INDUSTRIES  OF  AFRICA. 


Cape  Colony  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  slieep-raising,  and  wool  is  the  staple 
export.  Other  valuable  exports  are  dia- 
monds and  copper-ore ; also  ostrich-feathers, 
obtained  from  tame  birds,  the  raising  of 
^ which  has  become  an  important  branch  of 
indiistry.  Since  18Y1,  the  mines  of  Oriqua- 
Land  West  have  yielded  rough  diamonds 
to  the  value  of  $200,000,000. 

Europeans  constitute  nearly  one-third  of  the 
population.  The  natives  include  Caffres  and 
Hottentots — the  former  a vigorous  race,  whose 
wealth  consists  in  cattle.  Schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Cape  Colony,  and  about  six  hundred 
miles  of  railroad  are  in  operation.  Cape  Town, 
at  the  base  of  Table  Mountain,  is  the  capital. 

Calfraria  and  Zululand  are  native  states,  nomi- 
nally independent.  The  Orange  Eiver  Free  State 
is  a republic,  in  which  the  ruling  people  are 
Boers.  It  is  a productive  agricultural  country,  and 
is  rich  in  minerals.  Bloemfontein  (])loom-fon'tine), 
on  a branch  of  the  Vaal  River,  is  the  capital. 


In  the  engraving  above,  is  repre- 
sented the  process  of  obtaining  oil 
from  the  fruit  of  the  oil-palm  of 
Western  Africa.  After  its  husky 
covering  is  loosened,  the  fruit  is 
thrown  into  vats  full  of  water,  and  negro 
women  tread  out  the  oil. 

The  natives  call  the  oil-palm  their  Friend.  They 
use  the  oil  as  butter,  and  make  from  different  parts  of 
the  tree  various  utensils  and  articles  of  dress.  The  palm- 
oil  of  commerce  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery, 
soap,  and  candles,  and  for  lubricating  machinery. 

Another  valuable  tree  is  the  date-palm  of  Northern 
Africa.  In  Egypt,  the  harvest  of  its  delicious  fruit  is 
celebrated  every  year  with  feasting  and  merry-making. 
It  furnishes  timber,  thatch,  materials  for  cordage,  etc. 
In  Madagascar,  the  Rufia-palm  is  no  less  useful.  From 
the  inner  fibers  of  its  leaves  cloths  are  woven. 

From  the  branches  of  the  acacia,  whose  delicate 
leaves  and  blossom  are  shown  above,  gum-arabic  exudes ; 
and  senna  (cassia-leaves)  is  used  as  medicine.  Peanuts 
are  raised  in  large  quantities  on  the  western  coast. 

Among  the  characteristic  Egyptian  plants  is  the  lo- 
tus, a beautiful  water-lily,  the  roots  and  seeds  of  which 
are  eaten.  The  papy'rus  formerly  abounded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  still  grows  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  from  this 
plant  that  paper  gets  its  name,  the  paper  of  antiquity 
having  been  prepared  from  its  inner  bark. 
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WESTERN  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Western  Africa  -is  mostly  a region  of  dense  forests.  The 
climate  is  excessively  hot,  and  in  some  parts  deadly  to  Europeans ; 
yet  the  British,  Portuguese,  and  French,  have  settlements  on  the 
coast.  The  native  inhabitants  are  negroes,  generally  fierce  and 
warlike ; they  are  acquainted  with  some  simple  manufactures,  and 
subsist  on  the  products  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  on  the  fruits 
which  nature  supplies,  and  the  yams,  millet,  etc.,  which  they  raise. 
They  meet  European  traders,  and  exchange  their  palm-oil,  gums, 
ivory,  and  gold-dust,  for  firearms,  knives,  liquors,  etc. 

Guinea  is  the  general  name  applied  to  a large  part  of  the  west- 
ern coast,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  On  the  northwest- 
ern coast  of  Guinea  is  Liberia,  a republic  originally  established  for 
freedmen  from  the  United  States.  Its  capital  is  Moneovia,  named 
after  President  Monroe,  during  whose  administration  the  first 
colonists  were  sent  over.  Horthwest  of  Guinea  is  Senegambia,  on 
the  coast  of  which  is  the  small  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
{le-o'ne),  founded  as  a place  of  refuge  for  negroes  taken  from  slave- 
ships.  Feee  Town  is  the  capital.  Soudan,  an  extensive  and  fer- 
tile country  east  of  Senegambia,  is  thickly  peopled  by  nations 
having  large  towns  and  carrying  on  commerce. 

The  Congo  Free  State  embraces  territory  on  either  side 
of  the  Congo,  now  navigated  by  eighteen  steamers.  Its  recogni- 
tion by  the  leading  European  powers  and  by  the  United  States 
(188I-’85)  is  made  conditional  upon  its  maintaining  the  principles 
of  free  trade.  The  native  population  consists  of  negro  tribes,  some 
of  which  are  cannibals. 


auestions.-Name  and  describe  the  Barbary  States  ; their  inhabitants  ; com- 
merce ; capitals.  Give  an  account  of  the  Sahara  ; the  simoom  'what 
was  formerly  the  condition  of  Egypt  ? What  monuments  of  its  ancient 
greatness  remain  ? What  is  the  government  ? What  marks  of  progress 
are  noticeable  ? Of  whom  is  the  population  composed  ? What  are  the 
leading  exports  ? The  chief  cities  ? Give  an  account  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

State  what  you  know  about  Abyssinia  ; its  productions  ; industrial  pursuits 
By  whom  is  Eastern  Africa  occupied  ? Name  its  three  principal  divisions 
and  give  an  account  of  each.  What  is  the  controlling  power  in  Southern 
Africa  ? What  possessions  has  Great  Britain  there  ? Give  an  account  of 
Cape  Colony.  Of  the  Orange  River  Free  State.  Of  Western  Africa. 
Liberia.  Sierra  Leone.  Soudan.  The  Congo  Free  State. 

Name  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Africa  ; the  chief  volcano  ; longest  river  - 
largest  lake  ; deserts  ; republics.  ’ 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  AFRICA. 


Name. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Morocco 

219,000 

6,000,000 

Algeria 

165,500 

2,867,626 

Tunis 

42,000 

2,100,000 

Tripoli  (inc.  Fez- 
zan  and  Barca) 

1 344,500 

1,010,000 

Egypt 

1,153,000 

17,500,000 

Abyssinia 

168,000 

4,000,000 

Cape  Colony,  . . , 

199,960 

780,757 

Natal 

21,160 

406,625 

Orange  River  F.  S. 

42,500 

133,518 

Liberia 

14,300 

1,068,000 

Sierra  Leone.  . . . 

468 

38,936 

Ashan'tee 

'75,000  1 

3,000,000 

Daho'mey 

14,300 

200,000 

Congo  Free  State 

1,056,200  j 

27,000,000 

Capital. 

Government.  ^ 

Morocco,  Fez.  . . . 

Absolute  monarchy 

Algiers 

Colony  of  France 

Tunis 

Absolute  monarchy 

Tripoli 

j Despotism  ; province 

i of  Turkey 

Cairo 

Absolute  monarchy 

Gondar 

Absolute  monarchy 

Cape  Town 

British  colony 

Pietermaritzburg 

British  colony 

Bloemfontein..  . . 

Republic 

Monrovia 

Republic 

Free  Town ■ 

British  colony 

Coomassie 

Abs.  mon.  (negro) 

Abomey' 

Abs.  mon.  (negro) 

Free  trading  state 

Oceania,  the  sixth  Grand 
Division,  is  composed  of  islands 
situated  in  the  Pacific,  and  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans.  Together  these  islands 
have  an  area  one-sixth  larger 
than  that  of  the  United  States, 
while  their  population  is  about 
three-fourths  that  of  the  latter 
country. 

In  both  size  and  population 
Oceania  ranks  fifth  among  the 
Grand  Divisions. 

The  Islands.— Some  of 
the  islands  of  Oceania  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  a number  of 
them — Java  {jah'vg),  Sumatra 
{soo-mah'tra),  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, etc. — contain  active  volca- 
noes. Others  are  coral  forma- 
tions ; and  many  of  the  volcanic 
islands  are  surrounded  by  coral 
reefs  dangerous  to  navigation. 

Coral  reefs  and  the  foundations  of  coral  islands  are  composed 
of  the  skeletons  of  minute  marine  animals,  called  poLyps,  myriads 


OCEANIA. 

Area,  4,232,000  square  miles.  Population,  39,200,000. 

■BVV5.V  , 


The  spices  of  commerce  are  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  islands  of  Oceania.  Cloves  are  the 
flower-buds  of  an  evergreen  tree  ; they  are  gath- 
ered when  green,  and  smoked  on  hurdles  over  a slow  Are.  The  nutmeg  is  incased 
in  a black  shell,  encircled  with  mace ; the  fruit  is  harvested  twice  a year.  The  great 
pepper-producing  country  is  Acheen',  in  northern  Sumatra.  The  vines  are  some- 
times trained  on  poles,  and  attain  a height  of  twenty  feet. 


of  which  inhabit  the  tropical 
seas.  These  polyps  secrete,  from 
the  sea- water  in  which  they  live, 
a limy  substance  which  serves 
them  as  a skeleton,  and  which 
we  call  coral.  They  multiply 
rapidly,  not  only  by  eggs  but  by 
budding  like  plants ; and  out  of 
the  skeletons  of  successive  gener- 
ations masses  of  rock  by  degrees 
grow  up  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Here  the  reefs  stop,  for  the 
polyps  can  not  live  out  of  water. 
But  in  some  eases,  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves  and  through 
other  agencies,  the  upper  parts 
of  the  stnicture  are  broken  up 
into  small  fragments,  which  are 
washed  up  on  the  top  of  the  reef 
and  gradually  form  a soil. 

Seeds  are  transplanted  thither 
by  the  currents  or  by  birds ; and 
under  the  influence  of  a warm 


and  moist  climate,  vegetation  soon  crowns  the  newly-formed  isl 
and,  the  majestic  cocoa-palm  being  a characteristic  ornament. 


shallow,  Asia  and  Am 
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MALAYSIA.  — AUSTRALASIA.— ANIMALS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


ANIHIA.LS  OF  Australia. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENGRAVING, 

The  animals  of  Australia  present  some  marked  peculiarities.  The  swan,  in  other  parts  of  the  world  white,  is  here  black, 
with  a blood-red  bill.  Near  the  black  swan  in  the  engraving  is  the  duck-bill,  or  ornithorhyn'cus,  which  can  with  equal 
ease  run  on  land  and  swim  in  the  water,  climb  trees  and  dig  a burrow  in  a river-side.  In  the  next  vignette  we  have 
specimens  of  the  fierce  Tasmanian  or  zebra  wolf — the  echidna  (e-kid'na),  or  porcupine  ant-eater — and  the  wombat,  or 
Australian  badger. 

A doe-kangaroo  is  next  shown,  with  her  little  one  looking  out  of  the  remarkable  pouch  in  which  it  is  carried.  The 
^ kangaroo-,  with  the  aid  of  its  long  hind-legs,  can  leap  fifteen  feet  or  more.  It  is  hunted  by  both  the  natives  and 
the  English  settlers ; its  flesh  is  valued  for  food,  and  its  skin  for  leather,  which  is  used  for  gloves  and  shoes.  Just 
below  the  kangaroo  is  a koala  (ko-ah'lq),  or  little  Australian  bear,  characterized  by  long  tufts  of  hair  upon  its  ears ; 
the  food  of  this  animal  consists  chiefly  of  the  young  leaves,  buds,  and  twigs,  of  the  gum-trees. 

Conspicuous  among  the  birds  of  Australia  is  the  lyre-bird  of  New  South  Wales,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  beau- 
tiful tail.  In  the  circle  near  it  is  a pair  of  bower-birds.  One  is  peeping  out  of  its  nest,  a bower  which  they  have 
built  of  twigs  and  grass,  and  adorned  at  its  entrance  with  bones  and  shells  gathered  from  far  and  near ; their  bowers 
are  sometimes  three  feet  long.  The  e'mu,  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  attains  a height  of  six  feet.  Its 
flesh  is  much  prized  by  the  natives  of  the  interior,  who  reserve  it  for  the  counselors  and  warriors,  not  permitting 
women  and  boys  to  partake  of  it.  Like  the  ostrich,  it  lays  its  eggs  in  a hole  which  it  makes  in  the  sand. 


Minerals.  — Malaysia  is  ricli  in  minerals. 
Witli  the  exception  of  Java,  the  larger  islands 
'■  contain  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  tin.  Quick- 
silver occurs  in  Borneo  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  diamonds  are  found  in  Borneo 
and  Celebes. 

Commerce. — Holland,  Spain,  and  Great 
Britain,  having  possessions  on  these  islands, 
engross  most  of  the  trade.  Among  the  lead- 
ing exports  are  spices — coffee,  from  Java — 
caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  and  camphor,  from 
Sumatra — sugar,  manila  hemp,  and  tobacco,  from 
the  Philippine  Islands.  European  manufactures 
are  imported. 

Edible  birds’-nests  (the  nests  of  sea-swallows)  are  an 
important  article  of  export  from  Java,  Borneo,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  nests  are  about  the  size 
of  a coffee-cup,  and  are  much  prized  by  the  Chi- 
nese, who  use  them  in  the  preparation  of  soups; 
the  finer  sorts  sell  for  twice  their  weight  in  silver. 

Colonial  Possessions. — A great  part 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago  belongs  to  Hol- 
land. The  colonial  possessions  of  this  coun- 
try include  Java,  Celebes,  the  Spice  Islands 
or  Moluccas,  Banca,  and  parts  of  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  Timor'.  Bata'via  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor-general,  and  the 
center  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  a colonial 
possession  of  Spain.  Manila  {mah^e'laK), 
the  seat  of  government,  is  largely  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars,  cordage,  embroidered  fabrics 
from  the  libers  of  the  pineapple-leaf,  etc. 
Part  of  the  coast  of  Borneo  is  under 
control  of  the  British. 

Independent  native  tribes  occupy  the 
interior  of  the  large  islands.  The  Java- 
nese, Sumatrans,  and  Borneans,  are  most- 
ly Mohammedans ; but  the  Dy'aks, 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  tribe 
of  Borneo,  are  Pagans. 

Malaysia  contains  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  of  Oceania. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia  {southern  land — area,  2,- 
972,350  square  miles — population,  2,190,- 
000)  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world ; its 
area  about  equals  that  of  the  United  States 
exclusive  of  Alaska.  It  has  a coast-line  of 
8,000  miles ; there  are  few  indentations, 
except  on  the  north. 

The  interior,  as  far  as  known,  consists 
mostly  of  treeless  plains,  some  of  which 
are  covered  with  tall  grass,  while  others 
are  sandy  and  barren.  These  plains  are 
bordered  on  the  east  by  a succession  of 
mountain-ranges,  the  loftiest  of  which  is 
known  as  the  Australian  Alps  (highest 
summit,  7,176  feet).  Lower  highlands  bor- 
der the  central  plains  on  the  west.  The 
only  important  streams  are  the  Murray 
River  and  its  tributaries. 

In  the  northern  part  the  climate  is  ex- 
ceedingly hot ; in  the  interior,  dry.  In 
Hew  South  Wales,  long  droughts  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son floods  often  damage  the  country. 

The  vegetation  is  peculiar.  The 
trees,  mostly  evergreens,  do  not  stand  close 
together  so  as  to  form  dense  forests ; the 
leaves,  turning  their  edges  instead  of  their 
sides  to  the  sun,  afford  little  shade.  Very 
few  of  the  native  fruits  or  roots  supply 
food  for  man ; but  wheat,  maize,  the  vine, 
the  mulberry,  and  in  the  north  cotton,  su- 
gar-cane, and  tropical  fruits,  have  been  in- 
troduced with  success. 

Stock-raising. — There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  the  best  of  pasture  land.  Sheep- 
raising is  the  leading  branch  of  industry. 
Cattle  are  numerous,  and  horses  are  bred 
in  great  numbers  for  exportation  to  India. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  treasures  of 
Australia  are  rich  and  varied.  Her  gold- 
mines, in  the  value  of  their  yield,  are  sur- 
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Coast  of  New  Guinea. 


An  Atoll. 
Native  Australian, 


Hunting  the  Kangaroo.  Dtak 
Village  in  Borneo.  Warrior  of  Borneo, 


Febjee-Islander, 


Maori  Village,  New  Zealand, 


SCENES  IN  OCEANIA. 


pass^  only  by  those  of  the  United  States.  There  are  also  abun- 
dant supplies  of  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  silver,  and  coal. 

^ Colonies. — Commerce,  etc. — Australia  is  the  seat  of  five 
British  colonies,  which,  with  their  capitals,  are  named  first  in  the 
Table  below.  The  European  population  is  chiefiy  on  the  south- 
eastern coast.  The  natives,  of  a low  grade  of  intellect  and  repul- 
sive in  their  habits,  are  few  in  number  and  are  rapidly  diminishing. 

Gold  and  wool  are  the  staple  exports.  The  commerce  is  mostly 
with  Great  Britain.  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria  and  largest 
city  of  Australia,  is  the  chief  center  of  commerce.  Sydney,  the 
capital  of  Uew  South  Wales,  is  distinguished  for  its  fine  harbor. 

Australia  was  known  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Dutch  navigators  landed  at  different 
points  and  called  the  country  New  Holland.  Colonization  was  not 
attempted  till  Captain  Cook,  noted  for  his  exploring  voyages  in  the 
Pacific,  took  formal  possession  of  the  island  for  the  British  crown  The 
first  settlement  w^  established  in  1788-,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Sydney,  as  a station  for  convicts  transported  from  Great  Britain  and 
for  fifty  years  it  continued  to  be  used  for  penal  purposes.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  country  to  wool-growing  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851 
led  to  a large  immigration  of  settlers  of  a different  character ; and  of 
late  the  colonies  have  rapidly  increased  in  population  and  prosperity. 


BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 


Colony. 

Sq.  miles. 

Population 
in  1881.* 

Capital. 

Population 
of  Capital. 

31,109 

220,427 

282,981 

38,479 

7,000 

21,118 

20,663 

Miles  of 
Railroad. 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

South  Australia! . . 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

669,620 

810,938 

88,198 

903,690 

1,000,000 

26,216 

105,342 

213,626 

'760,000 

861,566 

279,865 

31,000 

116,705 

489,561 

Brisbane 

Sydney 

Melbourne. . . . 

Adelaide 

Perth 

Hobart  Town.. 
Wellington.. . . 

800 

996 

1,200 

946 

88 

179 

1,286 

t Including  North  Australia,  which  is  attached  to  it. 


Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  are  also  British  colonies. 
In  the  case  of  these,  as  of  the  Australian  colonies,  the  governor  is 
appointed  by  the  British  Crown,  while  the  people  are  represented 
in  at  least  one  Chamber  of  the  legislative  body. 

Tasmania  is  noted  for  its  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  other 
min^”As,  and  for  the  excellent  timber  yielded  by  its  forests ; wool  is 
the  ^faple  product  and  export.  New  Zealand  is  valuable  for  its 
gold,  timber,  wool,  and  “New  Zealand  fiax”.  Coal  is  widely 
distributed.  The  natives,  called  Maohis,  are  the  most  vigorous 
and  intelligent  people  of  Australasia. 

Papua,  or  IN’ew  Guinea,  ranks  next  in  size  to  Australia  and 
Borneo,  among  the  islands  of  Oceania.  The  Papuans  are  a black 
and  woolly-haired  people,  having  negro  rathef  than  Malay  charac- 
teristics. Germany  has  annexed  a portion  of  the  island,  and  Eng- 
land has  established  a protectorate  over  part  of  the  coast. 

POLYNESIA.  • 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  fifteen  in  number,  though  but  eight  are 
inhabited,  constitute  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii.  The  natives  have 
embraced  Christianity  and  learned  the  civilized  arts.  The  fertile 
soil  produces  an  abundance  of  wheat,  tobacco,  and  sweet-potatoes, 
together  with  cotton,  coffee,  cacao,  yams,  and  especially  sugar-cane. 
Sugar  is  the  staple  export.  Honolulu,  the  capital  and  chief  port, 
is  frequented  by  whaling-vessels,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
commerce,  of  which  the  United  States  engrosses  the  greater  part. 

The  natives  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  now  under  British  rule, 
those  of  the  Society  Islands,  partly  under  French  protection,  and 
of  the  Samo'an  Islands,  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
have  become  Christianized,  have  laid  aside  their  barbarous  cus- 
toms, and  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization. 

Throughout  southern  Polynesia  the  bread-fruit  is  the  main  de- 
pendence of  the  islanders. 
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Mercator’s  Projection. — The  above  map  is  on  what  is  called  “Merca' tor’s 
Projection  It  represents  the  earth’s  surface  expanded  as  it  would  have  to  be  to 
coincide  with  the  interior  surface  of  a hollow  cylinder*  enveloping  the  globe  and 
touching  it  at  every  point  of  the  equator. 

The  meridians  are  thus  converted  into  parallel  lines.  The  degrees  of  longitude, 
instead  of  diminishing  as  we  leave  the  equator  are  increased  to  a uniform  length,  and 
the  degrees  of  latitude  are  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  corresponding 
degrees  of  longitude.  The  consequence  is  that  the  size  of  countries  in  high  latitudes, 
north  or  south,  is  greatly  exaggerated ; as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  northern 
part  of  North  America,  as  shown  above,  with  the  correct  representation  of  the  same 
in  the  map  on  p.  19.  Yet  the  exact  direction  of  one  place  from  another  is  shown, 
and  hence  charts  on  Mercator’s  projection  are  used  by  navigators. 


* The  inner  surface  of  a gun-barrel  or  of  a joint  of  stove-pipe  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
interior  surface  of  a hollow  cylinder. 


Chief  Exports. — From  Boston  and  Portland;  Breadstuffs,  provisions,  ice,  mfts. 
From  New  York : Breadstuffs,  provisions,  cotton,  petroleum,  manufactures. 

From  Philadelphia : Breadstuffs,  petroleum,  coal,  provisions,  cotton,  tobacco,  mfts. 
From  Baltimore : Breadstuffs,  tobacco,  cotton,  provisions,  canned  goods,  mfts. 
From  Norfolk : Cotton,  oysters,  early  fruit  and  vegetables,  tobacco. 

From  Charleston : Cotton,  rice,  lumber,  naval  stores,  phosphate. 

From  Savannah : Cotton,  rice,  lumber,  naval  stores. 

From  Mobile : Cotton,  naval  stores,  lumber. 

From  New  Orleans : Cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  rice,  breadstuffs,  tobacco. 

From  Galveston : Cotton,  cattle,  hides,  wool,  grain. 

From  Chicago:  Breadstuffs,  provisions,  live-stock,  lumber,  manufactures. 

From  St.  Louis : Breadstuffs,  cotton,  provisions,  wool,  manufactures. 

From  Cincinnati : Pork,  bacon,  lard,  tobacco,  manufactures. 

From  Havana  : Sugar,  molasses,  rum,  tobacco,  cigars,  fruits,  beeswax,  honey. 

From  Vera  Cruz : Silver,  hides,  cochineal,  coffee,  vanilla,  tobacco,  indigo, 
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Questions  on  tllO  ]\Xup« — (^Only  the  principal  steamer  and  sailing  routes  are 
shown  above.)  Which  of  the  steamer-routes  from  America  to  Europe  is  the  shortest  ? 
How  iong  is  the  voyage  by  steamer  from  New  York  to  Liverpooi  ? How  can  one  go 
from  Chicago  to  Havana  ? From  St.  Louis  to  Bermuda  ? In  what  two  ways  can  you 
go  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco?  Give  the  distance  by  steamer.  With  what 
port  of  Japan  is  San  Francisco  connected  by  steamers?  Describe  the  steamer-route 
from  San  Francisco  to  Australia.  With  what  ports  is  Melbourne,  in  Australia,  con- 
nected by  steamers  ? 

What  is  the  route  of  sailing-vessels  from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne  ? From  Mel- 
bourne to  Liverpool  ? Why  are  these  routes  different  ? Between  what  ports  do  some 
of  the  principal  submarine  telegraph-cables  extend  ? How  are  goods  transported  on 
the  Amazon  ? How,  in  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada  ? Trace  the  caravan- 
route  from  Kiachta  to  Moscow ; what  is  its  length,  and  through  what  places  does  it 
pass  ? In  what  other  parts  of  Asia  is  trade  carried  on  by  caravans  ? Describe  the 
caravan-routes  of  Africa. 


{Refa-  to  the  Table  on  the  opposite  page,  below  the  map.)  Name  the  chief  shipping- 
ports  for  grain  in  the  United  States.  How  does  the  grain  reach  these  ports  {p.  S3)‘>. 
Name  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States  that  export  petroleum.  Bice.  Tobacco. 
Provisions.  Cotton.  How  does  the  cotton  shipped  from  New  Orleans  reach  that 
port  ? What  city  receives  most  of  the  cotton  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  for- 
eign ports  ? Liverpool. 

(Refer  to  map.)  From  what  American  ports  are  fishery-products  largely  exported  ? 
Whence  does  ivory  come?  India-rubber?  Gutta-percha?  Tea?  Opium?  Cochi- 
neal ? Where  are  spices  obtained  ? Dates  ? Ostrich-feathers  ? With  what  is  a 
vessel  from  Buenos  Ayres  bound  for  N'ew  York  likely  to  be  freighted  ? A vessel 
from  Bio  Janeiro  bound  for  Mobile?  A vessel  from  Yokohama  bound  for  San  Fran- 
cisco ? What  would  a vessel  from  England  be  likely  to  carry  to  Cape  Town  ? Of 
what  would  its  eargo  probably  consist  on  its  return  ? What  is  the  most  direct  route 
by  water  from  Bombay  to  London  ? What  was  formerly  the  only  route  ? What 
Atlantic  port  in  America  is  the  chief  starting-point  for  European  steamers  ? 


PALESTINE,  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
was  subject  to  the  Eomans.  Cassare'a  was 
the  leading  seaport  and  the  Roman  capital. 
The  country  west  of  the  Jordan  was  divided 
into  three  provinces — Jude'a,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee — having  respectively  Jerusalem,  Sa- 
maria, and  Tibe'rias,  for  their  chief  cities. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Jordan,  called 
“the  river  of  the  great  plain”;  it  is  two 
himdred  miles  long  but  nowhere  naviga- 
ble, and  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  This  sea, 
occupying  the  site  of  ancient  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  is  1,316  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  ; its  waters  are  heavily 
charged  with  salts,  and  its  shores  are  deso- 
late— without  a single  port.  Various  places 
mentioned  in  Scripture  will  be  foimd  on 
the  above  map. 


BURGUNDY  was  a duchy  of 
Western  Europe,  which,  toward  the 
close  of  the  flfteenth  century,  under 
several  able  princes,  took  a prominent 
place  in  history.  Burgundy  proper 
lay  west  of  Switzerland,  and  extended 
to  the  Loire,  having  Dijon  {de-zho^') 
for  its  capital.  Under  Philip  the  Good 
(1419-1467)  and  his  son  Charles  the 
Bold  (1467-1477),  styled  dukes  but  re- 
ally possessed  of  kingly  power,  large 
acquisitions  of  territory  were  made, 
including  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
Netherlands.  On  the  fall  of  Charles 
the  Bold  the  duchy  was  dismembered, 
France  and  Austria  appropriating 
large  portions  of  it.  Burgundy  prop- 
er is  now  embraced  in  France. 


POLAND,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  a flourishing  kingdom  of  Central  Europe.  It  extended 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  within  150  miles  of  the  Black.  Its 
most  important  cities  were  Warsaw,  the  capital,  Cracow 
(kray'ko),  Dantzic,  and  Kiev.  Internal  dissensions  led  to 
its  destruction.  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  cov- 
eting that  part  of  its  territory  which  divided  his  dominions, 
secured  the  cooperation  of  Russia  and  Austria  ; and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  prevailing  anarchy,  these  three  powers  in 
1772  effected  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  each  appropri- 
ating part  of  her  soil. 

In  1793  Russia  and  Prussia  helped  themselves  to  another 
portion  ; and  the  next  year,  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic  resist- 
ance, Warsaw  was  taken,  and  Poland  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
independent  country,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  dividing 
among  themselves  what  little  territory  they  had  before  left 
her.  What  is  now  known  as  Poland  is  a part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom,  incorporated  in  Russia. 


NAPOLEON,  after  his  vic- 
tories in  1806  and  1807,  made  the 
map  of  Europe  anew.  He  enlarged 
the  French  Empire  till  it  included 
the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  and 
much  of  northern  Italy.  Naples 
he  erected  into  a kingdom  for  his 
brother  Joseph,  its  former  mon- 
arch taking  refuge  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  to  which  his  authority 
was  confined.  The  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia  was  in  like  manner  lim^ 
ited  to  the  island  of  that  name, 
and  Cagliari  (kahl'yah-re)  became 
its  capital.  East  of  Holland  was 
the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  cre- 
ated for  Jerome  Bonaparte.  A 
number  of  the  German  states  were 
united  in  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Prussia  and  Russia,  were 
deprived  of  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  revived  for  a time  the 
glories  of  ancient  Poland. — After 
Napoleon’s  downfall  (1815),  the 
old  boundaries  were  restored. 
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MAP-DRAWING  WITH  THE  AID  OF  PAR- 
ALLELS  AND  MERIDIANS. 

The  chief  object  of  requiring  maps  to  be  drawn  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  Geography  is  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  outlines  of 
countries  and  the  location  of  places.  To  this  end,  perfect  accuracy  in 
the  construction  of  the  map  is  not  essential ; it  is  sufficient  if  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  a country  is  impressed  on  the  mind,  together  with  the 
relative  position  of  its  principal  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  etc.  This  re- 
sult, it  is  believed,  will  be  insured  by  following  the  system  presented  in 
the  preceding  pages;  particularly  if,  after  the  drawing  has  once  been 
carefully  made  according  to  the  directions  given,  off-hand  sketches  of 
the  Grand  Division  or  states  in  question,  from  memory,  are  called  for 
from  time  to  time  at  subsequent  lessons,  and,  when  made,  corrected  by 
a comparison  with  the  maps. 

If,  however,  exact  accuracy  of  outline  and  location  is  required,  re- 
gard must  be  had  to  latitude  and  longitude.  As  an  assistance  to  those 
who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further— to  educate  the  eye  and  hand 
by  careful  exercises  in  imitative  drawing,  as  well  as  to  construct  correct 
and  handsome  maps  which  shall  summarize  the  results  of  their  geo- 
graphical study  a set  of  blanks  has  been  prepared,*  on  which  the  par- 
allels and  meridians  are  projected  in  correspondence  with  those  on  the 
maps  m this  work.  Provided  with  these  blanks,  the  pupil,  after  hav- 
ing made  the  approximate  drawings  according  to  the  system  heretofore 
presented,  will  be  able  to  prepare  finished  maps  of  each  Grand  Division 
and  section,  filled  out  with  such  minuteness  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 
A few  practical  suggestions  may  be  of  service  : 

I.  In  addition  to  the  blanks,  the  following  articles  will  be  needed  * 

a well-sharpened  lead-pencil,  grade  No.  2 or  B;  a piece  of  India-rubber; 
a fine-pointed  pen;  a small  cameTs-hair  pencil  and  a fiat  brush;  a ruler,’ 
divided  into  inches,  half-inches,  and  quarter-inches;  and  cakes  of  red’ 
blue,  and  yellow  paint— red  and  blue  being  mixed  to  produce  purple’ 
red  and  yellow  to  produce  buff,  and  blue  and  yellow  to  produce  green. 

II.  To  draw  the  outline,  begin  with  some  prominent  point  near  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  map  to  be  copied.  Noting  its  distance 
from  the  nearest  parallel  and  meridian,  mark  its  position  on  the  blank 
by  making  a dot  with  your  lead-pencil  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
corresponding  parallel  and  meridian.  Passing  to  the  right  along  the 
top  of  the  map,  locate  the  next  prominent  point  of  the  outline  in  the 
same  way,  and  connect  the  two  dots  with  a continuous  light  pencil-line, 
copying  as.  closely  as  possible  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  outline 
in  the  model. 

Extend  the  outline  thus  from  one  prominent  point  to  another,  along 
the  top  of  the  map  and  down  the  right  side.  Then  returning  to  the 
starting-point,  proceed  in  the  same  way  down  the  left  side,  and  finally 
along  the  bottom  of  the  map  to  the  lower  right-hand  corner  At  each 
step  compare  your  outline  with  the  model;  erase  with  rubber  whatever 
IS  wrong,  and  redraw  it  correctly.  Form  the  habit  of  measuring  dis- 
tances with  the  eye,  but  test  the  correctness  of  your  measurements,  espe- 
cially at  first,  with  your  graduated  ruler  or  a slip  of  paper. 

III.  Draw  interior  boundary-lines  next,  denoting  them  by  dotted 
Imes ; then  islands,  and  then  lakes.  In  every  case  have  regard  to  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  parallel  and  meridian;  begin  at  the  upper  part 
on  the  left,  and  follow  the  order  prescribed  above,  that  the  hand  may 
not  soil  the  map  by  rubbing  on  pencil-lines  already  drawn. 

Coloring  comes  next.  Use  one  color  at  a time,  applying  it  to 
all  the  parts  it  is  to  cover,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  before  the  next  color 
IS  applied.  A light  tmt  is  obtained  by  rubbing  the  cake  of  paint  on  a 
saucer  with  a little  water,  and  then  adding  more  water.  Fill  the  fiat 
bri^h  with  the  color,  and  draw  it  quickly,  and  hut  once,  over  each  part 
to  be  colored,  disregarding  minute  indentations,  which  can  be  touched 
afteward  with  the  camel’s-hair  pencil  to  better  advantage.  Clean  your 
brush  thoroughly  before  passing  from  one  color  to  another. 

V.  When  the  coloring  is  dry,  go  over  the  pencil  outline  and  boun- 
daries with  pen  and  ink.  If  this  is  done  before,  the  ink  may  run  when 
the  color  is  applied. 
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VI.  Next  fill  in  the  details — mountains,  rivers,  and  towns — in  this 
order.  Locate  them  according  to  their  distance  from  the  nearest  par- 
allel and  meridian— with  the  pencil  first,  that  any  error  may  be  cor- 
rected by  erasure  and  redrawing;  in  each  case  begin  with  the  most 
northwesterly,  and  follow  the  order  heretofore  prescribed.  Mountain- 
peaks  may  be  represented  by  small  circles,  with  very  fine  lines  radiating 
from  them  in  all  directions.  For  ranges,  imitate  the  mountain-work 
on  the  map,  making  it  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  range; 
observe  that  the  fine  lines  grow  heavier  as  they  converge,  and  generally 
form  a series  of  slightly  curving  groups. 

Eivers  are  represented  by  waving  lines,  gradually  widening  as  the 
mouth  is  approached.  A river  should  be  commenced  at  its  source,  and 
each  prominent  bend  should  be  located,  as  in  the  case  of  the  outline 
in  its  proper  latitude  and  longitude. 

For  towns,  large  black  dots  maybe  used;  capitals  should  be  denoted 
by  a capital-mark  similar  to  that  used  on  the  map. 

^II-  Finally , the  names  must  be  inserted.  They  will  generally  look 
best,  if  arranged  as  in  the  model,  but  are  likely  to  require  more  space 
than  they  there  occupy.  Use  capitals  or  small  letters,  according  as  they 
are  used  on  the  map;  some  preliminary  practice  in  the  formation  of 
printed  letters  will  be  of  service. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SYSTEM  OF  SURVEY  AND  DESIGNATION. 

The  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States  (consisting  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  General  Government  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
together  with  territories  since  acquired  from  the  Indians  and  from  for- 
eign powers  by  treaty  or  purchase)  are  divided  and  subdivided  into 
tracts  that  are  nearly  squares,  bounded  by  lines  running  north  and 
south,  east  and  west.  The  division  is  made,  and  the  tracts  are  desig- 
nated, according  to  the  following  system : — 

Ranges.  Standard  lines  must  first  be  determined,  from  which  to 
measure.  Accordingly,  in  each  land-district  some  meridian-line  is  run 
due  north  and  south ; this  is  called  the  Principal  Meridian.  From  some 
point  of  the  Principal  Meridian  is  also  run  a line  due  east  and  west 
called  the  Base-Line.  ’ 

Other  lines  are  then  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Principal 
Meridian,  at  distances  of  six  miles  (measured  on  the  Base-Line)  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  strip  between  the  Principal  Meridian  and  the  first  line 
thus  run  east  of  it  is  known  as  Range  1 East;  the  second  strip  is  Range 
2 East,  etc.  ^ And  so  on  the  west;  the  successive  strips  running  north 
and  south,  six  miles  wide,  are  called  Range  1 West,  Range  2 West,  etc. 
This  division  is  shown  in  the  diagram  on  the  left,  below. 
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Townships.  In  like  manner,  lines  are  run  north  and  south  of  the 
Base-Line  at  intervals  of  six  miles.  These  lines  cut  at  right  angles  those 
which  separate  the  ranges,  and  with  them  form  squares  six  miles  on 
each  side,  called  townships.  Each  township  contains  36  square  miles. 
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The  tmvnslnp  nearest  the  Base-Line  on  the  north  is  knomi  as  Town- 
shtp  1 Xorth,  of  whatever  rang-e  it  maybe  in;  the  next  farther  north 
IS  ToinisJnp  Xorth,  of  that  rang-('-and  so  on.  In  like  manner,  going 
^nith  fivm  the  Base-Line,  we  have  in  succession  Township  1 South 
Township  J South,  etc.  See  riglit-hand  diagram  on  the  preceding  page’ 

Sections. — Each  townsliip  is  divided 
into  thirty-six  sipiares,  called  Sections, 
each  one  mile  long  and  one  mile  Avide, 
and  therefore  having  an  area  of  one 
square  mile.  The  sections  of  a town- 
ship are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  np  to 
33,  beginning  at  the  northeast,  and  run- 
ning alternately  from  right  to  left  and 
from  left  to  right,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying diagram. 

A section  may  be  subdivided  into 
half-sections,  quarter-sections,  eighths, 
and  sixteenths,  designated  as  in  the  ex- 
ample that  follows - 
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A Section,  as  subdivided. 


Let  F G Section  3 of  Township  2 
North,  in  Range  1 West;  then— 

A is  N.  (north)  i of  Section  3,  Town- 
ship 2 North,  Range  1 West. 

R is  S.  W.  (southwest)  \ of  Section 
3,  Township  2 North,  Range  1 West. 

(7  is  W.  (west)  I of  S.  E.  (southeast) 
i of  Section  3,  Township  2 North,  Ranee 
1 West. 

F is  N.  E.  J of  S.  E.  J of  Section  3, 
Township  2 North,  Range  1 West. 

E is  S.  E.  J of  S.  E.  I of  Section  3, 
Township  2 North,  Range  1 West. 

CorrectioH"Lines.  If  the  north-and-south  (meridian)  lines  were  par- 
allel to  each  other,  the  townships  and  sections  would  be  exact  squares. 
But  as  these  lines  gradually  converge  toward  the  north,  meeting  at  the 
pole,  the  townships  deviate  somewhat  from  squares,  being  narrower  on 
the  north  than  on  the  south ; and  the  northern  sections  of  a township 
are  a little  smaller  than  the  southern  ones. 

In  order  that  the  townships  of  a range  may  not  thus  keep  getting 
smaller  and  smaller  as  we  go  toward  the  north,  a new  base-line,  called 
a Correction-Line,  is  taken  at  intervals  (differing  in  length  in  different 
land-districts),  and  new  north-and-south  lines  are  run  at  distances  of  six 
miles  measured  on  the  Correction-Lines. 

The  system  of  survey  described  above  is  not  used  in  Texas,  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  there  being  state  property. 

In  a number  of  the  states  certain  sections  of  the  Public  Lands  have 
been  set  apart  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  and  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  Common  Schools  have  been  formed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
sale. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  RECREATIONS. 

1.  What  African  capital  was  named  after  a president  of  the  United  States? 

2.  What  points  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  earth  ? 

3.  Places  on  a certain  meridian  may  be  said  to  be  in  either  east  or  west  lon- 

gitude from  Washington;  what  meridian  is  it  ? 

4.  Mention  two  seas  named  after  their  explorers. 

5.  When  it  is  noon  at  London,  in  what  part  of  the  world  is  it  midnight  ? 

6.  What  drug  gets  its  name  from  a Mexican  city  ? 

7.  Which  state  of  the  United  States  contains  two  mountains  of  iron  ? 

8.  Which  states  have  capitals  named  after  presidents  ? 

9.  Which  state  is  divided  into  parishes  instead  of  counties  ? 

10.  'Which  state  has  a capital  named  after  a queen  ? 

11.  'What  two  provinces  have  capitals  named  after  queens? 

12.  "What  city  deserves  to  be  called  the  Lyons  of  America — and  why? 

13.  "What  city  manufactures  more  crockery  than  any  other  place  in  America  ? 

More  flour  ? What  city  cans  the  most  oysters  ? 

14.  In  what  latitude  and  longitude  are  you  at  the  present  moment  ? 

15.  What  is  the  most  northerly  town  in  the  world  ? The  most  southerly  ? 
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17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32 

33 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 


56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 


What  syllable  in  Asiatic  proper  names  corresponds  with  the  termination 
land  in  English  names  ? 

What  two  capes  of  Europe  have  names  that  mean  the  same  thing— the 
one  an  English  name,  the  other  derived  from  two  Latin  words  ? 

Wliich  is  longer,  a meridian  circle  or  the  equator— and  why  ? 

From  what  country  does  ‘ ‘ Mocha  ” coffee  come  ? ‘ ‘ Rio  ” ? 

What  country  of  South  America  is  named  after  an  illustrious  patriot  ? 
Name  “the  Granite  State”  and  “the  Granite  City”. 

What  is  the  highest  cataract  in  the  world  ? 

At  what  points  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  the  time  exactly  the  same  as  at 
St.  Louis  ? 

Which  is  nearer  to  Moscow,  a village  3°  south  of  that  city  or  a village  3° 
east  of  it  ? 

Name  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States  not  on  navigable  waters. 

Name  four  republics  of  Europe.  Which  is  the  smallest  ? 

Which  are  the  three  largest  empires  in  the  world,  and  in  which  Grand 
Division  are  the  largest  possessions  of  each  ? 

When  it  is  4 a.  m.  at  Boston,  it  is  4 p.  m.  at  a certain  spot  in  the  same  lati- 
tude ; how  many  degrees  is  this  spot  from  Boston,  and  in  what  direction  ? 
What  African  city  is  named  after  a great  conqueror  ? 

W^hat  European  capital  is  named  after  a great  sovereign  ? 

What  city  is  the  greatest  grain-market  in  the  world  ? The  greatest  cot- 
ton-market ? The  greatest  tobacco-market  ? 

What  Asiatic  city  has  the  largest  commerce  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  common  expression  “carrying  coals  to  Newcastle” 
and  why  has  it  this  meaning  ? ’ 

What  mountain  has  the  largest  crater  known  ? 

What  empire  has  possessions  in  each  Grand  Division  ? 

What  is  the  longitude  of  the  North  Pole  ? 

. How  many  meridians  are  there  on  the  earth’s  surface  ? 

. What  is  the  largest  city  in  north  latitude  ? In  south  latitude  ? 

. Name  the  Niagara  of  the  Eastern  Continent. 

. Why  has  not  Africa  made  more  progress  in  civilization  ? 

. Which  is  the  oldest  university  in  America  ? In  the  United  States  ? 

. Name  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  The  largest  peninsula. 

. What  city  was  named  in  commemoration  of  a battle  of  the  Revolution  ? 

. How  many  countries  of  Europe  exceed  the  United  States  in  population  ? 
Which  of  the  European  countries  are  larger  than  California  ? 

Which  is  the  hottest  city  in  the  world  ? The  oldest  city  ? 

What  capital  lies  nearest  to  the  equator  ? 

Which  of  the  oceans  receives  the  most  drainage,  and  which  the  least  ? 

What  is  the  prevailing  form  of  government  in  the  Old  World  ? In  the 
New  World  ? How  do  you  account  for  this  difference  ? 

What  three  Americans  have  had  the  most  towns  named  after  them  ? 

What  is  the  longest  river  in  the  largest  country  of  Europe  ? 

Mention  a so-called  lake  that  is  really  a gulf  or  bay. 

Mention  three  so-called  seas  that  are  really  lakes. 

Why  do  the  principal  rivers  have  their  sources  in  mountains  ? 

If  rain  is  plentiful  on  one  side  of  a mountain-range  and  is  lacking  on  the 
other  side,  what  would  you  infer  with  regard  to  the  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  the  winds  ? ° 

What  is  the  first  city  of  the  New  World  in  commercial  importance  ? The 
second  ? The  third  ? 

What  great  city  is  nearest  to  the  geographical  center  of  the  United  States  ? 
Name  the  flve  largest  lake-ports  of  the  United  States. 

Name  the  largest  city  of  each  of  the  six  Grand  Divisions.  The  longest 
river.  The  highest  mountain.  The  largest  lake. 

Which  ocean  is  the  most  important  commercially  ? The  least  important  ? 
What  religion  has  the  most  followers,  and  in  what  countries  are  they  ? 

Name  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  England.  The  chief  manufacturing 
cities  of  Engiand.  The  great  coal-market  of  England. 

What  country  of  Asia  is  about  equal  in  size  to  Texas  ? 

In  what  respects  are  Australia  and  California  alike  ? 

Mention  three  animals  that  are  found  only  in  Africa. 

Name  the  most  important  country  in  each  of  the  six  Grand  Divisions. 

Which  state  of  the  United  States  is  nearest  in  size  to  England  ? 

Name  the  largest  city  in  the  smallest  state  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  largest  city  in  longitude  west  from  Washington  ? 

Two  points  on  the  Arctic  Circle  have  the  same  difference  of  longitude  as 
two  points  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  ; are  the  two  former  points,  or 
the  two  latter,  farther  apart  in  miles^and  why  ? 


GENERAL  EXERCISE.— ST  ATISTICAL  TABLE. 
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The  Change  of  Day.— If  a person  should  start  from  any  point  of  the 
earth’s  surface  and  travel  directly  west,  to  keep  his  time  in  agreement  with 
the  local  time  he  would  have  to  turn  the  hands  of  his  watch  back  four  min- 
utes for  every  degree  of  longitude  he  passed  through.  By  the  time  he  had 
gone  once  around  the  earth  (360°),  he  would  have  turned  his  watch  back  360 
times  four  minutes,  or  twenty-four  hours.  He  would  thus  apparently  have 
lost  one  day  ; that  is,  if  the  day  of  his  return  to  the  starting-point  should  be 
Saturday,  it  would  be  Friday  according  to  his  reckoning.  Each  of  his  days 
would  have  been  sufficiently  longer  than  twenty -four  hours  to  make  up  an 
aggregate  of  just  one  day. 

Now  the  question  is,  where  does  the  day  change— that  is,  where  is  the 
day  first  recognized  as  one  day  in  advance  of  the  traveler’s  reckoning  ? Sche- 
dler,  in  his  “Manual  for  the  Use  of  Globes”,  distinguishes  the  line  marked 
by  this  change  as  “the  International  Date  Line”.  As  he  traces  it,  it  runs 
from  Behring  Strait  southwest,  along  the  ocean-side  of  Japan  and  between 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  Asia  ; there  it  curves,  and  then  takes  a southeast- 
erly course  to  Chatham  Island,  passing  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Borneo,  New 
Guinea,  New  Ireland,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  and  east  of  New  Zealand.  Trace 
its  course  on  the  Commercial  Map  of  the  World,  p.  116.  Navigators  usually 
rectify  the  date  on  crossing  the  180th  meridian  from  Greenwich,  counting 
a day  twice  if  the  voyage  is  toward  the  west,  and  dropping  a day  if  sailing 
eastward. 


GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

I.  Name  the  oceans  in  the  order  of  their  size.  Bound  each.,  and  name  its  chief 
arms ; state  the  area  of  each,  including  its  chief  arms. 

1.  Pacific:  area,  70,000,000  sq.  mi.  4.  Arctic:  Area,  4,000,000  sq.  mi. 

2.  Atlantic:  area,  35, 000, 000  sq.  mi.  5.  Antarctic:  area,  6, 500, 000 sq.  mi. 

3.  Indian:  area,  25,000,000  sq.  mi.  (Little  known;  area  conjectured.) 

TT.  Name  the  largest  lake  in  each  Grand  Division ; describe  its  situation. 

1.  N.  America:  Superior,  32,000  sq.  mi.  4.  Asia:  Baikal,  12,500  sq.  mi. 

2.  S.  Amer. : Maracaybo,  5,300  sq.  mi.  5.  Africa:  Victoria,  28,000  sq.  mi. 

3.  Europe:  Ladoga,  6,804  sq.  mi.  6.  Oceania:  Eyre,  4,000  sq.  mi. 

Caspian  Sea:  area,  156,800  sq.  mi.  Sea  of  Aral:  area,  26, 900  sq.  mi. 

largest  islands  in  the  world ; describe  the  situation  of  each. 

1.  Australia:  area,  2,972,350  sq.  mi.  4.  New  Guinea:  area,  250, 000  sq.  mi. 

2.  Greenland:  area,  760,000  sq.  mi.  5.  Madagascar : area,  230, 000  sq.  mi. 

3.  Borneo:  area,  286,000  sq.  mi.  6.  Sumatra:  area,  170,000  sq.  mi. 

lY.  Name  some  of  the  highest  inhabited  spots  in  the  world. 

The  Plateau  of  Thibet,  elevation  15,000  feet  ; Pasco,  Peru,  13,673  ft. ; 
Potosi,  Bolivia,  13,350  ft.;  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  12,226  ft.;  Pass  of  St  Ber- 
nard (Alps)  8,150  ft. 

V.  Name  the  six  most  densely  peopled  countries. 

1.  Belgium,  515  inhabitants  to  a square  mile.  4.  Italy  258 

2.  Holland,_343.  5.  353. 

3.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  303.  6.  China,  249. 

VI.  Name  the  six  Grand  Divisions  in  the  order  of  size  ; in  the  order  of  population. 

VII.  Name  the  six  Grand  Divisions  in  the  order  of  their  density  of  population. 

f*  Europe,  86  inhabitants  to  a square  mile.  4.  Oceania  9*3 

2.  Asia,  46.  5_  ]sq-orth  America,  8*9. 

3.  Africa,  18.  6.  South  America,  4. 

VIII.  What  six  countries  maintain  the  largest  standing  armies  ? 

1.  Italy:  892,687  men.  4.  The  German  Empire : 427,274  men. 

2.  Russia:  890,264  men.  5.  China:  300,000  men. 

3.  France:  523,283  men.  6.  Anstro-Hnngary : 268,556  men. 

IX.  What  six  countries  have  the  most  miles  of  railroad  line  f 

1.  United  States:  140,000  miles.  4.  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland : 19,169  mi. 

2.  German  Empire:  23,399  mi.  5.  Russia:  16,746  mi. 

3.  France:  20,189  miles.  6.  Austro-Hungary : 13,885  mi. 

X.  Which  are  the  six  great  powers  of  the  world  f 

1.  Great  Britain.  3.  The  German  Empire.  5.  France. 

2.  The  United  States.  4.  Russia.  6.  Austro-Hungary. 


NI.  Whatfve  powers  have  the  most  extensive  territory  f 

1.  The  Russian  Empire.  2.  The  British  Empire.  3.  The  Chinese  Em- 
pire. 4.  The  United  States.  5.  Brazil. 

XII.  What  five  powers  have  the  largest  population? 

^ 1.  The  Chinese  Empire.  2.  The  British  Empire.  3.  The  Russian  Em- 
pire.  4.  The  United  States.  5.  The  German  Empire. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Comparative  Astronomical  Time. 


Time  at 

Noon  at 
Roston, 

Noon  at 
New  York. 

Noon  at 
Chicago. 

Noon  at 
N.  Orleans. 

Noon  at 
Denver. 

Noon  at 
San  fr’co. 

Philadelphia 

h. 

n 

43 

a. 

34 

k. 

11 

55 

S. 

20 

h. 

12 

49 

8. 

50 

h. 

12 

59 

8. 

40 

h. 

1 

69 

18 

3 

8 

8. 

Baltimore  . . 

11 

CO 

44 

11 

49 

80 

12 

44 

0 

12 

53 

50 

1 

63 

28 

6 

s 

7 

Kichmond . . 

11 

34 

24 

11 

46 

10 

12 

40 

40 

12 

60 

30 

1 

60 

8 

2 

59 

47 

Charleston.. 

11 

24 

26 

11 

36 

12 

12 

30 

42 

12 

40 

32 

1 

40 

10 

2 

49 

49 

Detroit 

11 

12 

22 

11 

24 

8 

12 

18 

38 

12 

28 

28 

1 

28 

6 

2 

37 

45 

Cincinnati. . 

11 

6 

30 

11 

18 

16 

12 

12 

46 

12 

22 

36 

1 

22 

14 

2 

31 

63 

8t.  Louis. . . , 

10 

43 

13 

10 

54 

59 

11 

49 

29 

11 

69 

19 

12 

68 

57 

2 

8 

Omaha 

10 

20 

30 

10 

32 

16 

11 

26 

46 

11 

36 

36 

12 

86 

14 

1 

45 

63 

London . . . . p. 

M. 

4 

43 

51 

4 

65 

37 

6 

50 

7 

5 

59 

67 

6 

59 

34 

8 

9 

14 

Paris p. 

M. 

4 

53 

35 

6 

5 

21 

6 

59 

51 

6 

9 

41 

7 

9 

19 

8 

18 

58 

Berlin ....  p. 

M. 

6 

37 

60 

6 

49 

36  j 

6 

44 

6 

6 

53 

56 

7 

53 

34 

9 

3 
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Principal  Crops  of  the  United  States  in  1885. 


oni  the  Report  of  the  Gonimissioncr  of  .Ayriculiurcb 


Products. 

Acres 

cultivated. 

- Quantity  produced. 

Value  of  the 
Crop. 

Bu.,  etc., 
per  acre. 

Average 

Price. 

1 Value 
per  Acre. 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Bye 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Tobacco 

Hay 

Cotton 

73,130,150 

34,189,246 

22,783,630 

2,129,301 

2,729,359 

914,394 

2,265,823 

752,520 

39,849,701 

18,300,865 

1,936,176,000  bu. 

357.112.000  bu. 

629.409.000  bu. 

21.756.000  bu. 

58.360.000  bu. 

12.626.000  bu. 

175.029.000  bu. 

562.736.000  lbs. 
44,731,550  tens. 

6,575,300  bales 

$635,674,630 

275,320,390 

179,631,860 

12,594,820 

32,867,696 

7,057,363 

78,153,403 

43,265,598 

389,752,873 

269,989,812 

In  1886  the  six  leading  states  in  the  production  of  corn  were  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska ; in  the  production  of  wheat,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
California,  Iowa,  and  Dakota.  The  wheat-crop  for  1880  is  estimated  at  457,218,000 
bushels.  ’ ’ 


Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Leading  Commercial  Countries, 

FOB  1884,  OR  THE  LATEST  YEAR  REPORTED  ! 


AND  A SUMMARY  OF  TUEIR  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  srATES  IN  1884. 


Countries. 

Total  Imports. 

Imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Total  Exports. 

Exports  to  the 
United  Slates. 

Total  Imports  and  I 
Exports. 

Great  Britain 
Ger.  Empire. 
United  States 

France 

Belgium 

Russia 

Austro-Hun. 

Holland 

Italy 

Australasia. . 

China 

Brazil 

Canada 

Sweden 

$2,134,457,895 

822,719,125 

705,123,955 

1,028,496,400 

570.320.000 

422.100.000 
270,687,425 
396,843,039 
276,172,130 
319,221,795 
116,572,841 

90,354,860 

132,254,022 

79,180,640; 

$386,238,386 

60,603,059 

60,899,885 

22,588,655 

11,296,312 

2,489,882 

16,658,282 

8,071,030 

9,387,326 

4,626,578 

8,695,659 

46,411,450 

2,443,162 

$1,527,185,350 

833,874,365 

807,646,992 

752.215.000 

512.780.000 

460.150.000 
332,302,092 
300,824,984 
239,732,259 
253,166,675 
101,055,269 
108,354,900 

98,095,804 

62,140,040 

$162,549,608 

65,019,163 

70,842,413 

10,923,160 

2,779,659 

7,744,965 

4,872,933 

16,706,357 

4,373,465 

15,616,793 

50,265,889 

39,015,840 

3,049,838 

$3,661,643,245 

1,656,593,490 

1,512,770,947 

1,780,711,400 

1,083,100,000 

882,250,000 

602,989,517 

697,668,023 

515,904,389 

572,383,470 

217,628,110 

198,709,760 

230,349,826 

141,320,680 

REFERENCE-TABLES, 

FOR  FINDING  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  ON  THE  SECTIONAL  MAPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
EUIAIPE,  WITH  THE  PRONUNCIATION  IN  THE  CASE  OF  DIFFICULT  NAMES. 

To  liud  a required  place  on  the  map,  note  the  letters  given  with  it  in  the  Table  below,  relating  to  that  map.  Then,  turning  to  the  map, 
find  where  a vertical  and  a horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  same  letters  on  the  margin  would  meet,  and  the  place  in  question  will  be  found 
at  or  near  their  junction. 

Wherever  there  is  a liability  to  mistake,  accented  syllables  are  marked,  and  the  pronunciation  is  given.  Sound  d like  a in  hat ; a obscure 
like  a in  icoman  ; e like  e in  get;  e obscure  like  e in  summer;  % like  i in  ice;  i like  i in  pin;  6 like  o in  no;  6 like  o in  not;  o obscLe  like  o 
in  terror;  o and  v like  eu  in  French,  nearly  like  e in  her  prolonged  ; do  like  oo  in  wool;  ou  as  in  out;  u like  u in  up;  ii  with  ite  sound  in  Ger- 
man  ; g like  g in  get;  K with  the  guttural  sound  of  ch  in  German  ; N with  the  nasal  sound  of  final  n in  French,  almost  like  ng ; th  as  in  moth. 

The  places  named  below  in  connection  with  each  Sectional  Map  of  the  United  States  may.  be  made  the  subject  of  special  map-exercises 
for  pupils  residing  in  the  section. 


Sectional  Map  TJ.  S,  No.  1. 
New  England  States 
and  Long  Island. 

Page  39. 

Ab'ington,  Ma.ss IIu 

Alfred,  Me Hp 

Amesbury,  Mass Hr 

{aymzber-e) 

Amherst  {am  erst) Mass.  .Dt 
Amherst  {am' erst).,  Me. . .Nj 

An'dover,  Mass Gs 

An'dover,  Me Hk 

Anso'nia,  Conn Bx 

Arlington,  Mass Mv 

Arlin^on,  Vt Bq 

A'thol,  Mass Ds 

Atlantic  Station,  Mass. . , .Pz 

Attleboro,  Mass Gv 

Augusta,  Mo J1 

Auburn,  Me Im 

Ayer  Junction,  Mass Ps 

Bab'ylon,  N.  Y.. Bz 

Bangor  (rang'gor),  Mo. . .Mj 

Barn'stable,  Mass Hv 

Barton,  Vt Ek 

Bath,  Me Kn 

Bel'fast,  Me LI 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt Dq 

Bel'mont,  Mass M w 

Bennington,  Vt Br 

Berlin  Falls,  N.  H G1 

Beth'el,  Conn Ax 

Beth'el,  Me Hm 

Beverly,  Mass Hs 

Biddeford,  Me Ip 

Binningham,  Conn Ex 

Blackstone,  Mass Fu 

Blanchard,  Mo Ki 

Boothbay,  Me Kn 

Boston,  Mass Gt,  Ox 

Boylston,  Mass Ny 

Bradford,  N.  II Ep 

Bradford,  Vt En 

Brandon,  Vt Cn 

Brattleboro,  Vt Dr 

Brewer,  Me Mj 

Bridgeport,  Conn By 

Bridgeton,  Me Hn 

Bridge'wator,  Me Od 

Brighton,  Mass Mx 

Bristol,  N.  II Fo 

Biistol,  Me Kn 

Bristol,  E.  I Gw 

Brookline,  Mass Ny 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y Az 

Brunswick,  Me Jn 

Bucksport,  Me Mk 

Burlington,  Vt B1 

Bum'ham,  Me Kk 

Calais  {hal'is\  Me Pi 

Cambridge,  Mass Gt,  Nx 

{hame'-) 

Camden,  Me Lm 

Can'ton,  Me II 

Caribou  (kar'e-ioo),  Me.  .Nb 
Castine  (has-teen,'),  Me. . .Ml 

Castleton,  Vt Bo 

{ias'sgl-tgnj 

Charlestown,  N.  H Dg 

Chelsea  {ehetse),  Mass.  ..Pw 

Cherry  field.  Me Ok 

Chie'opee,  Mass Du 

Clare'mont,  N.  H Dp 

Cliftondale,  Mass Pu 

Clinton,  Ma-ss Ft 

Colebrook,  N.  H Fj 

Columbia,  Me Ok 

Columbia,  N.  H Fj 


Concord,  Mass Gt 

{kong'Tcgrd) 

Concord,  N.  II Fq 

{hong’kgrd) 

Corinna,  Me Lj 

Damariscot'ta,  Mo Kn 

Danbury,  Conn Ax 

Danforth,  Me Og 

Danielsonville,  Conn Ev 

Danville,  Vt El 

Dedham  (d«d'(?TO),  Mass...Mz 

Derby  Line,  Vt Ej 

Dexter,  Me Lj 

Dor'chester,  Mass Oz 

Dover,  Me Li 

Dover,  N.  FI Ilq 

E.  Ca'naan,  N.  II Eo 

E.  Green' wich,  E.  I Fw 

Eastport,  Me. Qj 

Edgartown,  Mass Ix 

Ellsworth,  Me Nk 

Everett,  Mass Ow 

Exeter,  N.  H Hr 

Fairfield,  Conn By 

Fairfield,  Me Kk 

Fall  Eiver,  Mass Gw 

Falmouth,  Mass Iw 

{fal'muth) 

Farmington,  Me Ik 

Farmington,  N.  II 

Fitchburg,  Mass Is 

Flushing,  N.  Y Az 

Forest  Hill,  Mass Nz 

Fort  Fairfield,  Me Oo 

Fort  Kent,  Me Ma 

Foxcroft,  Me Li 

Fra'mingham,  Mass Ft 

Franco'nia,  N . H Fm 

Franklin,  N.  H Fp 

Freeport,  Me Jn 

Fryeburg  {fri'-),  Me Gn 

Gardiner,  Me Jm 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y Az 

Gloucester,  Mass IIs 

{glos't^r) 

Gorham  {go'rcim),  Me lo 

Gorham  (go' ram),  N.  II.  .G1 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.  .Bn 

Great  Falls,  N.  H Hq 

Greenfield,  Mass ..Ds 

Greenport,  N.  Y Dy 

Greenville,  Me Kn 

Groton  {graw'tgn).  Conn. Ex 

Guildhall,  Vt Fk 

Guilford,  Me Ki 

Hallo  well.  Me J1 

Hanover,  Me HI 

Hanover,  N.  H Eo 

Hartford,  Conn Cv 

Hartford,  Vt Do 

Haverhill,  Mass Gr 

{hay'r^r-il) 

Haverhill,  N.  H Em 

{Jiay'v^r-il) 

Haynesvillm  Me Og 

Highgate,  Vt Cj 

Hillsboro  Bridge,  N.  H. . . Eq 

Hingham,  Mass Hu 

{iiing'gm) 

Hinsdale,  N.  H Dr 

Hiram,  Me lln 

Holyoke,  Mass Cu 

{hold  yoke) 

Houlton-(AoIe'<(?»),  Me. . .Oe 

Hull,  Mass Qy 

Hyde  Park,  Mass Nz 

Hyde  Park,  Vt Dk 

Jamaica,  N.  Y Az 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass Ny 

Keene,  N.  H Dr 

Kennebunk',  Me Ip 

Kennebunkport',  Me Ip 


Kingston,  E.  I Fx 

Kittery,  Me Hq 

Laco'nia,  N.  H Fp 

Lancaster,  N.  H II 

Lawrence,  Mass Gs 

Lebanon,  N.  II Eo 

Len'ox,  Mass Bt 

Lewiston,  Me Im 

Lexington,  Mass Lv 

Lincoln,  Me Mh 

Lincolnville,  Me Lm 

Linden,  Mass Pv 

Lin’neus,  Me Nf 

Lisbon,  Me Jn 

Litchfield,  Conn Bv 

Littleton,  N.  H Fm 

Londonder'ry,  Vt Cq 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. . Az 

Lowell  {lo'^l),  Mass Gs 

Lu'bec,  Me Qj 

Lynn^  Mass Ht,  Qu 

Machias  {matcTi-i' gs),  Me.Pk 

Machiasport,  Me.." Pk 

{match-i' gs-port) 

Madawas'ka,  Me Na 

Malden,  Mass Ov 

{mawl'dfm) 

Manchester,  N.  II Fr 

Manchester,  Vt Bq 

Maplewood,  Mass Ov 

Marblehead,  Mass Ht 

Marlboro,  Mass Ft 

Mattapan*,  Mass Nz 

Mattaw'am'keag,  Me Nh 

Mechanics  Falls,  Me Im 

Medford,  Mass Nv 

Melrose',  Mass...' Ou 

Meriden,  Conn Cw 

Middlebury,  Vt Bm 

Middletown,  Conn Cw 

Milford,  Mass Fu 

Milford,  N.  H... Fr 

Millto'wn,  Me Pi 

Mi'lo,  Me Li 

Milton,  Mass Oz 

Montpelier,  Vt Dm 

{mont-peeV  ygr) 

N.  Adams,  Mass. Bs 

N.  Anson,  Me Jj 

N.  Conway,  N.  II Gn 

N.  Vassalboro,  Me KI 

N.  Weare  (wayr),  N.  II.  .Fq 

Nahant',  Mass'. Qv 

Hantuck'et,  Mass Jx 

Narragansett  Pier,  E.  I. . .Fx 

Nashua,  N.  H Fr 

Na'tick,  Mass Gt 

Need'ham,  Mass Lz 

Nepon'set,  Mass Oz 

New  Bedford,  Mass Hw 

New  Britain,  Conn Cw 

Newbury,  Vt Dm 

Newburypoi'th  Mass Hr 

New  Haven,  Conn Cx 

New  London,  Conn Ex 

New  Milford,  Conn Aw 

Newport,  Me Lj 

Newport,  N.  II Ep 

Newport,  E.  I Gx 

Newport,j^Vt Ej 

Newton,  Mass Mx 

Nor'ridgewock,  Me Jk 

Northampton,  Mass Ct 

Northfield,  Vt Cm 

Norwalk,  Conn Ay 

{nor' wok) 

Norway,  Me Hm 

Nor'wich,  Conn Ew 

Oldtowm,  Me Mi 

Orford,  N.  H En 

O’rono,  Me Mj 

Palmer  Q7aA.'OTifr),  Mass. Du 


Paris  {par' is),  Me Im 

Passadum'keag,  Me Mi 

Patchogue  {-awg'),  N.  Y . Bz 

Patten,  Me Mf 

Pawtuck'et,  E.  I Gv 

Peabody,  Mass Hs 

Pembroke,  Me Qi 

Peterboro,  N.  H Er 

Pittsfield,  Mass Bt 

Pittsfield,  Me Kk 

Pittsfield,  N.  H Gp 

Pittsfqrd,  Vt Co 

Plymouth,  Mass Hv 

{plim'uth) 

Plymouth,  N.  H Fo 

{plim'mh) 

Port  Jefierson,  N.  Y Bz 

Portland,  Me lo 

Portsmouth,  N.  H Hq 

{ports' muth) 

Poultney  {poit'ne),  Vt. . .Bo 

Presque  Isle,  Me Nc 

{presk-eel') 

Prmoeton,  Me Pi 

Providence,  E.  I Fv 

Putnam,  Conn Ev 

Quincy,  Mass Pz 

Eandolph,  Mass Gu 

Eevere  , Mass Pw 

Eiverhead,  N.  Y Cz 

Eochester,  N.  H Hp 

Eockland,  Me Lm 

Eockville,  Conn Dv 

Eoxbury,  Mass Ny 

Eutland,  Vt Co 

S.  Ber'wick,  Me Hq 

St.  Albans  {awl'bgnz),  Vt.  Cj 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt El 

Saccarappa,  Me lo 

Saco  {saw'ko).  Me Ip 

Sa^  Harbor,  N.  Y '.  .Dy 

Salem,  Mass Hs 

Salmon  Falls,  N.  II Hq 

{sam'gn) 

Saugus,  Mass Pu 

Sear^ort,  Me LI 

Sheffield,  Mass Bu 

Skowhe'gan,  Me Kk 

Somerville,  Mass Hw 

{sum'gr-riU) 

Southampton,  N.  Y Dz 

Southbridg^  Mass E u 

Southport,  Conn By 

Sprin^eld,  Mass Du 

Springfield,  Vt Dp 

Springvale,  Me Hp 

Stafford  Springs,  Conn..Dv 

Stamford,  Conn Ay 

Stockbridge,  Mass Bt 

Sto'nington,  Conn Ex 

Swamp'seott,  Mass Qu 

Swanton,  Vt Cj 

Taunton,  Mass Gv 

{tahn'tgn) 

Thomaston,  Me Lm 

Thompsonville,  Conn Du 

Tilton,  N.  H Fp 

V an  Buren,  Me Oa 

Vanceborough,  Me Pg 

V ergennes,  Vt Bm 

{ver-jem') 

W.  Eandolph,  Vt Dn 

W.  Eoxbury,  Mass Mz 

Waldoboro,  Me Km 

{wawl-do-bur'ruh) 

W all  ingford , Vt Cp 

Walpole  {wol'-),  N.  H. . .Dq 

Waltham,  Mass Lx 

{woVthgm) 

Warren,  E.  I Gw 

Warwick,  E.  I Fw 

{wor'rih) 


Waterbury,  Conn Bw 

Waterbury,  Vt Cl 

Watertown,  Mass Mx 

Waterville,  Me Kk 

Westerly,  E.  I Fx 

Westfield,  Mass Cu 

Weymouth,  Mass Hu 

(way'muth) 

Whitneyville,  Me Pj 

Williamstown,  Mass Bs 

Williman'tie,  Conn Dw 

Winch'endon,  Mass Es 

Winchester,  Mass Nu 

Winchester,  N.  H Dr 

Windsor,  Vt Dp 

Winooski  Falls,  Vt Bk 

{wi-noos'ke) 

Winsted,  Conn Bv 

Winthrop,  Mass Pw 

Wiscas'set,  Me Kn 

Wobum,  Mass Gt 

{woo'burn) 

Wolcott ville,  Conn Bv 

WolfborouM,  N.  H Go 

Wol  laston.  Mass Pz 

{wObV  gs-tgn) 

W oodstock,  Vt Do 

Woonsock'et,  E.  I Fv 

Worcester,  Mass Et 

{w&os'ter) 

York,  Me Hq 
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Ab'ingdon,  Va Ay 

Accomack'  C.  H.,  Va. . .Mw 

Addison,  N.  Y Jj 

Albanv,  N.  Y Ph 

{awl‘bg-ne) 

Albion,  N.  Y Ig 

Alexandria,  Va Ks 

Alleghen'y,  Pa Eo 

Allentown,  Pa Mn 

Altoona,  Pa Hn 

Amelia  C.  H.,  Va Ix 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y Og 

Annap'olis,  Md Ls 

Annville,  Pa Ko 

Antrim,  Pa Jk 

Antwerp,  N.  Y Md 

Aqui'a  Cr„  Va Ju 

Ashland,  Pa Ln 

Athens,  Pa Kj 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J Pr 

Attica,  N.  Y Hh 

Auburn.  N.  Y Lh 

Av'on,  N.  Y Ih 

Bab'ylon,  N.  Y Qn 

Ballston,  N.  Y Pg 

Baltimore,  Md Kr 

Barboursville,  W.  Va. . . . Au 

Barnegat'.N.  J Pq 

Bata' via,  N.  Y Hg 

Bath,  N.  Y Ji 

Beaver,  Pa En 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa En 

Bedford,  Pa Hp 

Bellefonte,  Pa Im 

{bel-font') 

Beth'lehem,  Pa Nn 

Beverly,  W.  Va Et 

Bing'hamton,  N.  Y Mj 

Birmingham,  Pa Eo 

Bloomsburg,  Pa Lm 

Blossburg,  Pa Jk 


Bolton  {bole'tgn),  N.  Y. . . .Pe 

Boon  ville,  N.  Y Nf 

Bordentown,  N.  J Op 

Boydton,  Va Hz 

Bradford,  Pa Ilj 

Braxton  C.  H.,  W.  Va. . . .Dt 

Bricksburg,  N.  J I^ 

Bridgeton,  N.  J Nr 

Bristol,  Pa Op 

Bristol,  Va.,  Tenn Az 

Brockport,  N.  Y Ig 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y P5 

Brookville,  Pa Gm 

Bro-5vnsvilIe,  Pa Ep 

Buckhan'non,  W.  Va Es 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Gh 

Burke  ville,  Va Hx 

Burlington,  N.  J Op 

Butler,  Pa Em 

Cambridge  (Aame'-),  Md.Mt 

Camden,  N.  J Np 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y Jg 

{kan-an-day'gwg) 

Can'ton,  N.  Y.. Nc 

Cape  May,  N.  J Os 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y Ld 

Car'bondale,  Pa Mk 

Carlisle  {kar-lile'),  Pa. . . . Jp 

Carthage,  N.  Y Md 

Catskill,  N.  Y Pj 

Cazeno'via,  N.  Y Mh 

Centreville,  Md Ms 

Chambersburg,  Pa Jp 

Chancellorsville,  Va Ju 

Charleston,  W.  Va Bu 

Charlestown,  W.  Va Ir 

Charlottesville,  Va Hv 

Chatham  {chatgm),  Va. . .Fy 

Chester,  Pa Np 

Chestertown,  Md Mi- 

Christiansburg,  Va Dx 

Clarion  {klar'-).  Pa Fm 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va .Dr 

Clarksville,  Va Hz 

Clayton,  N.  Y Ld 

Clearfield,  Pa Ilm 

Clinton,  N.  Y Ng 

Clyde,  N.  Y Kg 

Cohoes',  N.  Y Ph 

Columbia,  Pa Lp 

ConneautVille,  Pa Ek 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y Nh 

Corning,  N.  Y Kj 

Cony,  Pa Fi 

Cortland  Village.  N.  Y..Lh 
Coudersport  {kou-),  Pa. . .Ik 

Covington,  Va Ev 

{kuv'ing-tgn) 

Coxsackie,  N.  Y Pi 

{kdbk-sock' e) 

Crisfleld,  Md Mv 

Cuba,  N.  Y Ilj 

Cul'poper,  Va It 

Cumberland,  Md Gq 

Dansville,  N.  Y Ii 

Danville,  Pa Km 

Danville,  Va Fz 

Delaware  City,  Del Mq 

Delhi,  N.  Y Ni 

Delmar',  Del Nt 

Deposit,  N.  Y Mj 

Doylestown,  Pa No 

Dover,  Del Nr 

Dun'kirk.N.  Y Fi 

Easton,  Md Ms 

Easton,  Pa Nn 

Eastville,  V.a Mx 

E'bensburg,  Pa Gn 

Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. . . Oq 

Elizabeth,  N.  J Pn 

Elizabethtown,  N.  Y Qd 

Elkton,  Md Mq 
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Ellen ville,  N.  Y Ok 

Ellicott  City,  Md Kr 

Ellicottville,^  N.  Y Hi 

Elmi'ra,  N.  Y Kj 

Emmittsburff,  Md Jq 

Emporium,  ra HI 

Erie,  Pa Ej 

Es'tillville,  Va Az,  Bn 

Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va Js 

Eair'mont,  AY.  V a Eq 

Earmville,  Va. Hx 

Eay'etteville,  AY.  Va Cv 

Eishkill,  N.  Y Pk 

Fort  Covington,  N.  Y , . . . Oa 
(kuv'ing-tgn) 

■ Fort  Edward,  H.  Y Qf 

Franklin,  Pa El 

Frederick,  Md Jr 

Fredericksburg,  Va Ju 

Eredo'nia,  N.  Y Fi 

Freehold,  N.  J .Po 

Front  Eoyal,  Va Is 

Frostburg,  Md Gq 

Fulton  N.  Y.  ..Lf 

Genese'o,  N.  Y Hi 

Gene'va,  N.  Y Kli 

Georgetown,  D.  C Ks 

Georgetown,  Del IMt 

Gettysburg  {ffet'-),  Pa Jq 

Girard  (je-rardJ).  Pa Ei 

Glen’s  Falls,  N.  Y Qf 

Glen  ville,  AY.  Va Cs 

Gloucester  C.,  N.  J Np 

{glos'tgr) 

Gloversville,  N.  Y Og 

{gluv’ grz-vil) 

Gordonsville,  Va Hv 

Go'slien,  N.  Y PI 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y Me 

{goov- er-noor' ) 

Gowan'da,  N.  Y Gi 

Grafton,  AY.  Va Er 

Great  Bend,  Pa Mj 

Green'castle,  Pa Iq 

Greensburg,  Pa Fo 

Greenville,  Pa D1 

Grundy,  Va Aw 

Guyandotte,  AY.  Va At 

(gi-gn-dot' ) 

Hackensack,  N.  J Pm 

Ha'gerstown,  Md Iq 

Halifax  C.  H.,  Va Gz 

Hamburg,  N.  Y Gh 

Hamilton,  N.  Y Mh 

Hampton,  Va Ly 

Hancock,  Md Iq 

Hanover,  Pa Kp 

Hanover  C.  II.,  Va Jv 

Harper’s  Ferry,  AV.  Va. . .Ir 

Harrisburg,  Pa Ko 

Harrisonburg,  Va Gt 

Hartford  City,  AV.  Va As 

Havan'a,  N.  Y Ki 

Hav'erstraw,  N.  Y PI 

Havre  de  Grace,  Md Lq 

(hav'gr  de  grass) 

Hazleton,  Pa Mm 

Hicksford,  Va Jz 

Hillsvillc,  Va Cz 

Ho'boken,  N.  J Pn 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa Ho 

Ho'mcr,  N.  Y Lh 

Honesdale,  Pa Nk 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y li 

Hudson,  N.  Y Pi 

Huntersville,  AY.  Va Eu 

Huntington,  AY.  Va At 

Il'ion,  S.  Y Ng 

Indian'a,  Pa Gn 

Ith'aca,  N.  Y Li 

Jackson  C.  H.,  AY.  Va. . . .Bs 

Jamestown,  N.  Y Gj 

Jersey  City,  N.  J Pn 

Jerusalem,  Va Kz 

Johnstown,  N.  Y Og 

Johnstown,  Pa Go 

Jonesville,  Va An 

Keeseville,  N.  Y Qc 

Kinderhook',  N.  Y Qi 

Kingston,  N.  Y Pj 

Kingwood,  AY.  Va Fq 

Kittan'niug,  Pa Fn 

Kutztown,  Pa Mn 

Lake  George,  N.  Y Pf 

Lambcrtville,  N.  J Oo 

Lancaster,  Pa Lp 

Lansingburg,  N.  Y Qh 

Laurel,  Del Nt 

Lebanon,  Pa Lo 

Leesburg,  Va Js 

Leonardtown,  Md Lu 

Le  Roy.  N.  Y Ig 

Lewes  (lew'gss),  Del Ns 

Lewisburg,  Pa Km 

Lewisburg,  AV.  Va Dv 

Lewiston,  N.  Y Gg 

Lewistown.  Pa Jn 


Le.xington,  Va Fv 

Liberty,  A' a Fx 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y Ng 

Lock  Haven,  Pa Jm 

Lockport,  N.  Y Hg 

Lo'gan  C.  H.,  W.  Va. . . . Av 

Long  Branch,  N.  J Po 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y . . Pn 

Louisa  C.  H.,  Va ..Iv 

Lowville  {lou'vU),  N.  Y..Me 

Lynchburg,  Va Gx 

Lyons,  N.  Y Kg 

Mahanoy  City,  Pa Ln 

imay-hg-noy' ) 

Malone',  N.  Y Ob 

Manas'sas,  Va Jt 

Manchester,  Va Jw 

Marathon  {mar'-),  N.  Y. . .Li 

Marietta,  Pa Kp 

Marion  (mar'e-Qn),Y&. . ..By 

Martinsburg,  AV.  A' a Iq 

Masse'na.  N.  Y Nb 

Maucli  Cnunk,  Pa Mm 

{mawh) 

May  ville,  N.  Y Fi 

McKeesport,  Pa Eo 

Mead  ville.  Pa Ek 

Mechanicsburg,  Pa Kp 

Medi'na,  N.  AL Hg 

Mercer,  Pa El 

Middletown,  N.  Y 01 

Middletown,  Pa Kp 

MiiRlntown,  Pa Jn 

Milford,  Del Ns 

Milford,  Pa 01 

Millville,  N.  J Or 

Milton,  Pa Km 

Mi'nersville,  Pa Ln 

Monongahe'la  City,  Pa. . .Eo 

Monticello,  N.  Y Ok 

Montrose,  Pa Mk 

{rngn-troze') 

Moorefield,  AV.  Va Gs 

Mora' via,  N.  Y Lh 

Morgantown,  AY.  Va Eq 

Morristown,  N.  J On 

Moundsville,  AV.  Va Dp 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J .Op 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y Ih 

Muncy,  Pa Kl 

Myerstown,  Pa Lo 

Newark,  N.  J Pn 

Newark,  N.  Y Jg 

Now  Brighton,  Pa En 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J Oo 

Newburg,  N.  Y Pk 

New  Castle,  Del .Nq 

{nu' kas-sgl') 

New  Castle,  Pa Em 

{nu'kas-sel) 

New  Market,  Va Ht 

New  Martinsville,  AV.  Va.Cq 

Newton,  N.  J Om 

New  York,  N.  Y Pn 

Niag'ara  Falls,  N.  Y Gg 

Noriblk  {nor'/gk),  Va. . . .Ly 

Norristown,  Pa Np 

North  ville,  N.  Y Pf 

Norwich,  JSf.  Y Mi 

Nunda,  N.  Y Hi 

Ny'ack,  N.  Y Pm 

Oakland,  Md Fr 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y Mb 

on  City,  Pa FI 

Clean  [o-le-an'),  N.  Y Hj 

Oneida  {o-ni'dg),  N.  Y. . . Mg 

Oneonta,  N.  Y Ni 

Orange  C.  H.,  Va lu 

Oswe'go,  N.  Y Kf 

Owe'go,  N.  Y Li 

Oxford,  Md Lt 

O.xford,  N.  Y Mi 

Palmy'ra,  N.  Y Jg 

Pamplin’s,  Va Hx 

Parkersburg,  AY.  Va Br 

Pat'eraon,  N.  J Pm 

Pear'isburg,  Va Cw 

Peekskill,N.  Y PI 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y Jh 

Petersburg,  Va Jx 

Philadelphia,  Pa Np 

Philip' pi,  W.  Va Er 

Phcenixville,  Pa Mp 

Piedmont,  AV.  Va Gr 

{peed'mont) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Eo 

Pittston,  Pa Ml 

Plainfield,  N.  J On 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y Qb 

Po'comokc  City,  Md Nv 

Port  Deposit,  Md Lq 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y 01 

Port  Leyden,  N.  Y Nf 

{li'dgn) 

Portsmouth,  Va Ly 

{ ports' muik) 

Port  Tobacco,  Md Kt 


Potsdam,  N.  Y Nb 

Pottstown,  Pa Mo 

Pottsville,  Pa Mn 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y Pk 

{po-kip'se) 

Prmcess  Anne,  Md Mu 

Prmccton,  N.  J Oo 

Prineeton,  AV.  Va Cw 

Pulaski  {pu-las'ke),  N.  Y..Lf 
Reading  {redding),  Pa.. . .Mo 

Reno' VO,  Pa II 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y Pi 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y..Nh 

Richmond,  Va Jw 

Ridgway,  Pa Gl 

Rochester,  N.  Y Ig 

Rockville,  Md Js 

Rocky  Mount,  Va Ey 

Rome,  N.  Y Mg 

Romney,  AV.  Va Gr 

Rouse’s  Point,  N.  Y Qa 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y..Le 

Salamanca,  N.  Y Gj 

Salem,  N.  J Nq 

Salem,  N.  Y Qg 

Salem,  Va Ex 

Salisbury,  Md Mu 

{sawlz' ber-e) 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y Qf 

Sarato'ga  Springs,  N.  Y.  .Pg 

Saugerties,  N.  Y 1^ 

{saw'ggr-teez) 

Schenectady,  N.  Y Ph 

{ske-nek' tg-de) 

Schoharie,  N.  Y Oh 

{sko-hdr're) 

Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa Ln 

{skool'kil) 

Scottsville,  Va Hv 

Scranton,  Pa Ml 

Seaford,  Del Mt 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y Kg 

Shamo'kin,  Pa .Kn 

Sha'ron,  Pa D1 

Sha'ron  Springs,  N.  Y ...  Oh 

Shenandonh,  Pa Ln 

Shepherdstown,  AY.  Va. . .Ir 

Shippensburg,  Pa. Jp 

Sing  Sing^  N.  Y Pm 

Smyrna,  Del Mr 

Snow  Hill,  Md Nu 

So'dus,  N.  Y Kg 

Somerset,  Pa Gp 

{sum'  er-set) 

Staunton,  Va Gu 

{stan'tgn) 

St.  Mary’s,  AY.  Va Cr 

Stroudsburg,  Pa Nm 

{stroudz'burg) 

Suflblk  {su^fgk),  Va Lz 

Sunbury,  Pa Kn 

Susquehanna,  Pa Mj 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Lg 

{sir'g-kuse) 

Tamaqua,  Pa Mn 

{tg-matv'  kwg) 

Tappahannock,  Va Kv 

Ticondero'ga,  N.  Y Qe 

Tidioute  {ttd-e-oof ),  Pa.  .Fk 

Tio'ga,  Pa Jj 

Ti’tusville,  Pa Fk 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y Gg 

{ton-g-won'  dg) 

Towanda,  Pa Kk 

{to-won'  dg) 

Trenton,  N.  J Oo 

Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y Nf 

Troy,  N.  Y Qh 

Tuckerton,  N.  J Pq 

Tunkhannock,  Pa Lk 

Tyrone  {ti-rone').  Pa Hn 

Union,  AY.  Va Dw 

Union  City,  Pa Ek 

Uniontown,  Pa Fp 

U'tica,  N.  Y Ng 

Vineland,  N.  J Oq 

AValton  N.  Y Nj 

AYarm  Springs,  Va Fv 

AVarren,  Pa Fk 

AYarrensburg,  N.  Y Pf 

AY arrenton,  Va It 

AYarsaw,  N.  Y Ih 

Washington,  D.  G Ks 

Washington,  Pa Eo 

Waterford,  N.  Y Ph 

Waterloo',  N.  Y Kg 

Watertown,  N.  Y Md 

Watkins,  N.  Y Ki 

W averly,  N.  Y Kj 

Waynesborough,  Va Gv 

Waynesburg,  Pa Ep 

Wellsboro,  Pa Jk 

Wellsburg,  W.  Va Do 

Wellsville,  N.  Y Ij 

West  Chester,  Pa Mp 

West'minster,  Md Kq 

Weston,  W.  Va Ds 


West  Point,  N.  Y PI 

West  Troy,  N.  Y Ph 

Wheeling,  W.  A’'a Dp 

AYhite'hall,  N.  Y Qe 

White  Sul.  Spr.,  W.  Va.  .Dv 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa Ml 

{Wilks'  bar-re) 

Williamsburg,  Va Kx 

Williamsport,  Md lq 

Williamsport,  Pa Kl 

Wilmington,  Del Mq 

Winchester,  Va Hr 

Woodbury,  N.  J Nq 

Woodstock,  Va Hs 

Wytheville  {with'-),  Va.  .Cy 

Yonkers,  N.  Y Pm 

York,  Pa Kp 

York  town,  Va Lx 
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Ab'beville,  S.  C Lf 

Ai’ken,  S.  C Mh 

Albany  {awl'bg-ne),  Ga. . . II 

Allendale,  S.  C Mi 

Amer'icus,  Ga Ik 

Anderson,  S.  C Ke 

Andersonville,  Ga Ij 

Apop'ka,  Fla Mr 

Appalachico'la,  Fla Hp 

Asheville,  N.  C Kc 

Ath'ens,  Ala Ed 

Ath'ens,  Ga Jg 

Ath'ens,  Tenn Ic 

Atlanta,  Ga Ig 

Auburn,  Ala Gj 

Augusta,  Ga Mb 

Bainbridge,  Ga Hin 

Bakersvillc,  N.  C Lb 

Baldwin,  Fla Lo 

Barnes  ville,  Ga li 

Beaufort  {bo'fgrt),  N.  C.  .'Id 
Beaufort  {bufgi't),  S.  C. . .Nj 

Bcnnettsvillc,  S.  C Pe 

Birmingham,  Ala Eg 

Blakely,  Ga ifl 

Branchville,  S.  C Nh 

Bristol,  Tenn.,  Va La 

Bronson,  Fla Kp 

Brooksville,  Fla Ls 

Brownsville,  Tenn Bb 

Brunswick,  Ga Mm 

Butler,  Ga Ij 

Calhoun,  Ga He 

Camden,  Ala Dk 

Camden,  S.  C Of 

Camilla,  Ga Im 

Carrollton,  Ala Ch 

Carrollton,  Ga Hg 

Cartersville,  Ga Hf 

Carthage,  N.  C Pc 

CarthagCj  Tenn Ga 

Cave  Spring,  Ga Gf 

Cedar  Keys,  Fla Kq 

Cerro  Gordo,  Fla Fm 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C Qb 

Charleston,  S.  C Pi,  Uj 

Charlotte,  N.  C .Nd 

Chattahooche^  Fla Hn 

Chattanooga,  'Tenn Hd 

Cheraw',  S.  C Oe 

Chester,  S.  C No 

Claiborne,  Ala D1 

Clarksville,  Tenn Da 

Clayton,  Ala Gk 

Clayton,  Ga Je 

Cleveland,  Tenn Hd 

Cochran  (kok'rgn),  Ga. ...Jj 

Columbia,  Ala Gl 

Columbia,  S.  C Nf 

Columbia,  Tenn Ec 

Columbiana,  Ala Eh 

(ko-lum-be-ari  g) 

Columbus,  Ga Hj 

Con  way  boro,  S.  C Qg 

Covington,  Ga Jg 

{kuv'ing-tgn) 

Covington,  'Tenn Ab 

{kuv'ing-tgn) 

Cow'pens,  S.  C Md 

Cullman,  Ala Ef 

Cuthbert,  Ga Hk 

Dadevillo,  Ala Gi 

Dahlon'ega,  Ga le 

Dalton  {daiol'tgn),  Ga lie 

Da'rien,  Ga Ml 

Darlington,  S.  C Pf 

Dawson,  Ga Ik 

Deca'tur,  Ala Ee 

Demop'olis,  Ala Gj 


Dover,  Tenn Da 

Dresden  {drezden),  Tcnn.Ca 

Dupont',  Ga. Km 

Durham  {dur’gm),  N.  C.  .Qb 

Dyersburg,  Tenn Aa 

Eastman,  Ga Kk 

Eatonton,  Ga Jh 

E'denton,  N.  C Ta 

Edgefield,  S.  C Mg 

El'berton,  Ga Kf 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C Ua 

Elizabethtown,  N.  C Ee 

Ellaville,  Fla Ju 

Enfield,  N.  C Sa 

Enterprise,  Fla Nr 

Euchee  Anna,  Fla Fn 

Eufaula,  Ala Gk 

Eutaw,  Ala Ci 

Evergreen,  Ala El 

Fayette'  C.  II. , Ala Dg 

Eay'etteville,  N.  C Qd 

Fay'etteville,  Tenn Ed 

Fernandina,  Fla Mn 

{fer-nan-de'ng) 

Florence,  Ala Dd 

Forsyth  {for-sltli),  Ga li 

Fort  Gaines,  Ga HI 

Fort  Valley,  Ga Ji 

Franklin,  N.  C Jd 

Franklin,  Tenn Eb 

Gadsden,  Ala Ff 

Gainesboro,  Tenn Ga 

Gainesville,  Ala Ci 

Gainesville,  Fla Lp 

Gainesville,  Ga Jf 

Gal'latin,  Tenn Fa 

Georgetown.  S.  C Ph 

Goldsboro,  N.  C Rc 

Gran'iteville,  S.  C Mg 

Greensboro,  Ala Di 

Greensboro,  Ga Kh 

Greensboro,  N.  C Pb 

Greenville,  Ala Ek 

Greenville,  N.  C Sc 

Greenville,  S.  C Le 

Greenville,  Tenn Kb 

GrilRn,  Ga Ih 

Grove  Hill,  Ala Ck 

Guntersville,  Ala Ff 

Hamburg,  S.  C Mh 

Harrison,  Tenn Hd 

Hartsville,  Tenn Fa 

Hayneville,  Ala Ej 

Henderson,  Tenn Be 

Hertford,  N.  C Ua 

Hillsboro,  N.  C Qb 

Humboldt,  Tenn Bb 

{hum' bolt) 

Huntingdon,  Tenn Cb 

Huntsville,  Ala Ee 

Irwinville,  Ga Jl 

Jackson,  'Tenn Bb 

Jacksonville,  Ala Gg 

Jacksonville,  Fla Mn 

Jasper,  Ala Df 

Jasper,  Fla Kn 

Jes  up,  Ga Ml 

Jonesmoro,  Ga lh 

Jonesboro,  Tenn La 

Ke'nansvillc,  N.  C Rd 

Key  West,  Fla Tt 

Kingston,  Ga Hf 

Kingston,  Tenn Ib 

Kingstree,  S.  C Pg 

Kinston,  N.  C So 

Knoxville,  Tenn Ib 

Lafayette,  Ala Gi 

{laf-ay-yet') 

La  Grange,  Ga Hi 

{lahgraynj) 

La  Grange,  Tenn Bd 

{lah  grayrj) 

Lake  City,  Fla Ko 

Lancaster,  S.  C Ne 

Laurensville,  S.  C Le 

Lawrence  ville,  Ga Icp 

Lebanon,  Tenn fB 

Leesburg,  Fla Mr 

Legare' ville,  S.  C Tk 

Lenoir  {le-nore),  N.  C. . .Mb 

Lincolnton,  N.  C Mo 

Linden,  Ala Dj 

Live  Oak,  Fla Ko 

Livingston,  Ala Ci 

Loudon  {loudgn),  Tenn. . . Ic 

Lumberton,  N.  C Qe 

Lumpkin,  Ga Hk 

Ma'con,  Ga Ji 

Madison,  Fla Jn 

Madison,  Ga Jh 

Magnolia,  Fla Mo 

Manatee',  Fla En 

Marianna,  Fla Gn 

Marietta,  Ga Hg 

Marion  {mar' e-gn),  Ala. . Di 
Marion  {mar' e-gn),  S.  C. . Pf 
MoMinn ville,  'Tenn Gc 


Mellonville,  Fla Nr 

Memphis,  'Tenn Ac 

Middleburgli,  Fla Mo 

Mi'lan,  Tenn Bb 

Milledgeville,  Ga Ji 

Millen,  6a Mi 

Milton,  Fla En 

Montezu'ma,  Ga Ij 

Montgomery,  Ala Fj 

{mgnt-gum'  er-e) 

Monticello,  Ffa Jn 

Morehead  City,  N.  C 'I'd 

Morganton,  iJ.  C Me 

Morristown,  Tenn Jb 

Moulton  {mole'tgn),  Ala.  .De 

Moultrieville,  S.  C Vj 

(mole' tre-vil) 

Mount  Airy,  N.  C Na 

Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C Vi 

Murfreesboro,  N.  C Ta 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn Fb 

Nashville,  Tenn Eb 

New  Berne,  N.  C Td 

Newberry,  S.  C Mf 

New'nan,  Ga Hh 

New'nansville,  Fla Lp 

Newport,  N.  C Td 

New  Smyrna,  Fla Nq 

Ninety-Six,  S.  C Lf 

Ocala  {o-kah' lah),  Fla...Lq 

Olus'tee,  Fla Lo 

Opeli'ka,  Ala Gj 

Orangeburg,  S.  C Nh 

Orlando,  Fla Ms 

Oxford,  Ala Fg 

Ozark',  Ala Gl 

Palat'ka,  Fla Mp 

Paris  {par  is),  Tenn Ca 

Pendleton,  S.  C Ke 

Pensaco'la,  Fla Dn 

Perry,  Ga Jj 

Pickensville,  Ala Ch 

Plymouth,  N.  C Tb 

{plim'uth) 

Porlard,  Ala Dm 

Prattville,  Ala Ej 

Pulaski,  'Tenn Ei 

{pu-las'ke) 

Pun'ta  Eas'sa,  Fla Sp 

Quincy,  Fla Hn 

Quitman,  Ga Jn 

Raleigh  (raiv'le),  N.  C..  .Qb 

Eeidsville,  Ga Mk 

Eeidsville,  N.  0 Pa 

Ringgold,  Ga Hd 

Rives  (reevz),  Tenn Ba 

Rome,  Ga Hf 

Salem,  N.  C Ob 

Salisbury,  N.  C Oc 

{sawy  ber-e) 

Sandersville,  Ga Ki 

Sanford,  Fla Mr 

Savannah,  Ga Nk 

Savannah,  Tenn Cd 

Scottsboro,  Ala Fe 

Seale,  Ala Hj 

Selma,  Ala Ej 

Sewanee,  Tenn Gd 

{se-wafi  ne) 

Shelby,  N.  C Md 

Shelby  ville,  Tenn Fc 

Smithville,  N.  C Ef 

Somerville,  Tenn Ac 

{sum' gr-vil) 

Sparta,  Ga Kh 

Spartanburg,  S.  C Ld 

Springfield,  Tenn Ea 

Starke,  Fla Lp 


St.  Augustine,  Fla No 

{aw'  gus-teen) 

St.  Lucie  {loo-see'),  Fla.  ..Un 

St.  Mark’s,  Fla lo 

Summerville,  S.  C Oi 

Sumter,  S.  C Og 

Sweet'water,  Tenn Ic 

Talbotton,  Ga Hi 

(taiol'hgt-tgn) 

Tallade'ga,  Ala Fh 

Tallahassee,  Fla In 

Tampa,  Fla Lt,  Em 

Tarboro,  N.  C Sb 

Thomaston,  Ga li 

Thomasville,  Ga In 

Tocco'a,  Ga Je 

Trenton,  Tenn Bb 

Troy,  Ala Fk 

Tuliaho'ma,  Tenn Fc 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala Dh 

Tuscumbia,  Ala De 

Tuske'gee,  Ala G,1 

Union,"S.  C Me 

Union  City,  Tenn Ba 

Union  Springs,  Ala Gk 

Uniontown,  Ala Dj 

Valdosta,  Ga Km 

Volusia,  Fla Mq 
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AVndeslioro,  N.  0 . . 
Walhidl!!,  5^.  0 

AViUterboiM,  S.  C.. 
^V!l^^euton,  Gii. . . . 
Warreuton,  N.  C . - 
Warrington,  Fla. . . 
Wivsliington,  N.  C. 

Wayoross,  Ga 

Waynesboro,  Ga... 

Weldon,  N.  C 

West  Point,  Ga 

Wetump'ka,  Ala. . . 
Williamstou,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  0. 

Wilson,"  N.  C 

Winchester,  Tenn. 
Winns  boro,  S.  C. . . 

Winstonj  N.  C 

Yancey  ville,  N.  C . . 
Ycmassce',  S.  C... 
York  ville,  S.  C... 


..Od 

.,Ko 

..Ni 
. .Lh 
..Ra 
.Dn 
..To 
.Lm 
..Li 
. .Sa 
..Hi 

• •F.i 
..Tb 
. .Sf 
.Rb 
.Fd 
.m 
.Ob 
,.Pa 
. .Ni 
.Nd 
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Aberdeen',  Miss Uf 

Alexandria,  La Pk 

Algiers  (al-jeers')^  La Us 

Al’lain,  La El 

Amite  (am-eet')  City,  La.  .SI 

Arkadelphia,  Ark Of 

Arkan'sas  City,  Ark Eg 

Arkan'sas  Post,  Ark Rf 

Armstrong  Academy,  Ind. 

Ter Kf 

Ath'ens,  Te.x Lj 

Ato'ka,  Ind.  Ter Le 

Augusta,  Ark Ed 

Austin,  Ark Qd 

Austin,  Miss Se 

Austin,  Tex lm 

Bas'trop,  Tex Jm 

Batesville,  Ark Qc 

Bat'on  Rouge  (roosA),  La. El 

Bayou  Sara,  La El 

{bi'oo  say'rg,) 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss Um 

{JLoo'e) 

Beaumont,  Tex Nm 

{bo'mont) 

Bellefonte,  Ark Ob 

(lel-fonf) 

Belton,  Tex J1 

BentonviUe,  Ark Nb 

Biloxi  (S«-fox'e),  Miss U1 

Boggy  Depot,  Ind.  'Ter. . .Le 
{depo) 

Bonham  {honqm),  Te.x..  .Kg 

Boonsboro,  Ark No 

Brandon,  Miss Ti 

Brazo'ria,  Tex Lp 

Bremond',  Tex K1 

Brenham,  Tex Km 

(brengm) 

Brinkley,  Ark Ed 

Brookha'vcn,  Miss Sj 

Bryan,  Tex K1 

Burkeville,  Tex 01 

Caddo,  Ind.  Ter TKf 

Calvert,  Tex K1 

Camden,  Ark Pg 

Cameron,  Tex Jl 

Camp  Lancaster,  Tex D1 

Camp  Supply,  Ind.  Ter.  .Ga 

Can'ton,  Miss Th 

Carrollton,  La Ss 

Can'ollton,  Miss Tg 

Chapel  Hill,  Tex Km 

Clarendon,  Ark Ee 

Clarkesville,  Tex Mg 

Clarksville,  Ark Od 

Cle'bum^  Tex Ji 

Clinton,  La El 

Columbia,  La Q,i 

Columbia,  Tex Lo 

Columbus,  Miss Vg 

Columbus,  Te.x Kn 

Corinth  (Jcdr'intli).,  Miss. . Ud 

Corous  Christi,  'Tex Jr 

{Jcris'te) 

Corsicana,  Tex Kj 

{kor-se-kah'  ng) 

Coushatta  Chute,  La Oj 

(koo-skaf tg  shoot) 

Crockett,  Tex Lk 

Cuero  (kioay'ro),  Tex.... Jo 

Dallas,  Tex Kh 

Dardanelle,  Ark Od 

(dar-dg-neV) 

Deca'tur,  Tex Jh 


Denison,  Tex Kg 

Denton,  Te.x Jli 

Des  Are  {dez  (irk).  Ark.  .Qd 
Doaksville,  Ind.  'rer....Mf 

Donaldson  ville.  La Qm 

Eadsport,  La Uo 

Eagle  Pass,  'lex Fp 

Edgard',  La Sm 

Eldora'do,  Ark Ph 

{el-do-raJi  Jo) 

Enterprise,  Miss Ui 

Eufaula,  Ind.  Tor Ld 

Fairfield,  Tex Lj 

Farmersville,  La Ph 

Fay'etteville,  Ark Nb 

Forest  City,  Ark Ed 

Fort  Ar'buckle,  Ind.  Ter.  .Je 

FYi't  Bliss,  Te.x Aq 

Fort  Chadbourne,  Te.x. . ..F'i 

Fort  Clark,  Te.x Fo 

Fort  Cobb,  Ind.  Tor Id 

Fort  Concho,  Te.x Fk 

F'ort  Davis,  'Tex A1 

F'ort  Duncan,  Tex Fp 

Fort  Ewell,  'Tex Ilq 

Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  Ter. . .Me 

Fort  Griffin,  Tex Gh 

F'crt  Leaton,  Tex An 

Fort  McKav'ett,  Tex FI 

F'’ort  Phantomhill,  Tex. . .Gi 
Fort  Quitman,  Tex Br 


Fort  Smith,  Ark Nd 

F’crt  Towson,  Ind.  Ter.  .Mf 
{tou'sQn) 

Fort  Washita,  Ind.  Ter..  .Kf 
{loosK  e-tavj) 

Fort  Worth,  'Tex Ji 

Franklin,  La Rn 

Fredericksburg,  Tex Hm 

Friar’s  Point,  Miss Se 

Fulton  {full'tQn).,  Ark. . .Og 

Gainesville,  Ark SB 

Gainesville,  Tex Jg 

Galveston,  Tex Mo 

Gatesville,  Te.x Ik 

Georgetown,  Tex Jl 

Gibson,  Ind.  Ter Me 

Goliad  {go-le-ad').,  Tex. . . Jp 

Gonzales,  Tex Jo 

{gori-zah' lez) 

Graham.  Tex Ilh 

Grand  Gulf,  Miss Rj 

Greenville,  Miss Eg 

Greenville,  Tex Lh 

Grena'da,  Miss Tf 

Gretna,  La Tt 

Groesbeck  {gross'-).,  Tex.  .Kk 

Hamburg,  Ark Qg 

Harrisburg,  Tex Mn 

Harrisonburg,  La Q,j 

Ha'zlehurst,  Miss Sj 

Hearne  {hern),  Tex Kl 

Hel'ena,  Ark Se 

Hempstead,  Tex Lm 

Henderson,  Tex Mj 

Henrietta,  Tex Ig 

Hernando,  Miss Sd 

Holly  Springs,  Miss Td 

Ho'mer.  La Ph 

Hop^  Ark Og 

Hot  SpringSj  Ark Pe 

Houma  {Jibomah).  La Sn 

Houston  {hue'stgn),  Tex..Mn 

Huntsville,  Ark Ob 

Huntsville,  Tex LI 

Indiano'la,  Tex Kp 

lu'ka.  Miss Vd 

Jacksboro,  Tex Ih 

Jackson,  La El 

Jackson,  Miss Si 

Jacksonport,  Ark Rc 

Jasper,  Tex Nl 

Jefferson,  Tex Ni 

Kickapoo',  Ind.  Ter Jd 

Kosciusko,  Miss • .Tg 

(kos-se-us'  ko) 

La  Grange,  Tex Kn 

{lah  graj/nj) 

Laxe  Charles,  La Pm 

Lake  Providence^  La Eh 

Lake  Villas,  Arx Eg 

Lampasas,  Tex II 

{lam-pah' sas) 

Laredo  lj,g-ray' do),  Tex..Gr 

Lewisburg,  Ark Pd 

Lexingtom  Miss Tg 

Liberty,  'Tex Mn 

Lindom  Tex Nh 

Little  Rock,  Ark Qe 

Locksburg,  Ark Nf 

Longview,  Tex Mi 

Lonoke  {lo-noke').  Ark. . . Qe 

Ma'con,  Miss Ug 

Magnolia,  Ark Oh 

Magnolia,  Miss Sk 

Mansfield,  La Oj 


Marksville,  La Qk 

Marlin,  Te.x Kk 

Marshall,  'fex Ni 

Matagorda,  Tex Lp 

McAl'ister,  Ind.  Ter Ld 

McDonoughvillc,  La Ut 

{mgk-don' g-vil) 

McKinney,  "Tex Kh 

Merid'ian,  Miss Ui 

Milneburg,  La Tr 

Minden,  La Oi 

Monroe,  La Qi 

Montgomery,  Tex Lm 

{mgnt-gum!  gr-e) 

Monticello,  Ark Qg 

Monticello,  Miss Tj 

Morgan  City,  La Rn 

Mount  Pleasant,  Te.x Mh 

Musco'gee  Ind.  T. . .Le 

Nacogdoches,  Tex Nk 

{nak-o-do’ chiz) 

Napoleon,  Ark Ef 

Narkeeta,  Miss Vh 

Natchez,  Miss Ej 

Natchitoch'es,  La Pj 

(or,  nak-e-tush’) 

Navaso'ta,  Tex Lm 

New  Braunfels,  Tex In 

New  Iberia,  La Qm 

New  Or'leans,  La Tm,  Tt 

Newport,  Ark Ec 

Oakville,  Tex 

Ocmulgec,  Ind.  Ter Kxj 

{ok-mui'ge) 

Okalo'na,  Miss Uf 

Opelousas,  La Ql 

{op-e-loo' sgs) 

Orange,  Tex Om 

Osage'  Agency,  Ind.  Ter.Ka. 

Osceo’la,  Ark So 

Oxford,  Miss Te 

Ozark',  Ark Nc 

Palestine,  Tex Lj 

Palo  Alto,  Tex Ju 

( pah'lo  ahl'to) 

Pa'lo  Pin'to,  Te.x II 

Paris  {par' is),  Te.x Lg 

Pass  Christian^  Miss Um 

{kris-te-ahn!) 

Perry  ville.  Ark Le 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark Qf 

Plaquemine,  La Em 

{plak-meen') 

Pleasanton,  Tex Hp 

Pocahontas,  Ark Rb 

Pontotoc',  Miss Ue 

Port  Caddo,  Te.x Ni 

Port  Gibson,  Miss Rj 

Port  Hudson,  La El 

Prescott,  Ark Of 

Princeton,  Ark Pf 

Proctorville,  La Tm 

Quitman,  Miss Ui 

Eesaca  de  la  Palma,  'Tex. . Ju 
{ray-sah' kah  day  lah  pahl'- 
mah) 

Richmond,  Tex Lo 

Eio  Grande  City,  'Tex lit 

{re'o  grahn' day) 

Ripley,  Miss Ud 

Rockport,  Tex Jq 

Rodney,  Miss Rj 

Rusk,  'Te.x Mi 

Russellville,  Ark Pel 

Sabine  City,  Tex Nn 

{sg-been') 

San  Antonio,  Tex Ho 

San  Elizafio,  Te.x Aq 

{sahn  ay-te-zah're-o) 

San  Jacinto,  Tex Mn 

San  Marcos,  Tex In 


{san  pg-tris'se-o) 

San  Saba  {sah'bg),  Tex. . . Ilk 

Sardis,  Miss Se 

Searcy  {ser'se).  Ark Qd 

Seguin  {sg-geen'),  Tex In 

Shawneetown,  Ind.  Tor.  .Jd 

Sherman,  Tex Kg 

Shreve'port,  La Oi 

Sparta,  La Pi 

Spencer  Acad.,  Ind.  Ter.  .Mf 

Starkville,  Miss Ug 

Stepliensville,  Tex Ij 

St.  Francisville,  La El 

St.  Joseph,  La Rj 

St.  Martinsville,  La Qm 

Sulphur  Springs,  Tex Lli 

Summit,  Miss Sk 

Tahlequah’,  Ind.  Ter Me 

Terrell',  Tex Li 

Texana  {tex-an'g),  Tex.  ..Kp 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  Ark. . .Ng 
{tex-ar-kan' g) 

Thibodeaux,  La Sn 

{tib-o-do') 

Tishimingo,  Ind.  Ter Kf 


Tu'pelo,  Miss Uo 

'Tyler,  'Tex Mi 

Van  Buren,  Ark Nd 

Vermillionvillc,  La Qm 

Vicksburg,  Miss Si 

Victoria,  Tex Jp 

Vida'lia,  La Rj 

Vinita  {ve-re'tg),  Ind.  T.Ma 

Wa'co,  Tex Jk 

Washington,  Ark Of 

Washington,  La Ql 

Washington,  Tex Km 

Water  Valley,  Miss Te 

Waxahachie,  Tex Ji 

Weatherford,  Tex lh 

West  Point,  Miss Uf 

West'wego,  La St 

Winnsboro,  La Qi 

Winona {we-no'ng).  Miss. 'Tg 

Wittsburg,  Ark Ed 

Woodville,  Miss Rk 

Yazoo  City,  Miss Sh 

{yah-zoo') 
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Ab'ingdon,  111 Do 

A'drian,  Mich LI 

Ak'ron,  Ohio On 

Albion,  Mich Kl 

ATlegan,  Mich Ik 

Alli'ance,  Ohio On 

Alma,  Wis Bh 

Alpe'na,  Mich Lf 

Alton  {awl'tgn).  III Dr 

Amboy’,  111 Em 

Andersom  Ind Jp 

Ango'l^  ind Jm 

Anna,  111 Eu 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich LI 

Appleton,  VVis Fh 

Ashland,  Ky Ns 

Ashland,  Ohio Nn 

Ashland,  Wis Cc 

Ashtabu  la,  Ohio PI 

Ath'ens,  Ohio Nq 

Attica,  Ind Hp 

Auburn,  Ind Jn 

Augusta,  Ky Ls 

Augusta,  Wls Cg 

Auro'ra,  111 Fm 

Auro'ra,  Ind Kr 

Baraboo  {bar'-),  Wis Di 

Barboursville,  Ky Lv 

Bardstown,  Ky Ju 

Barnesville,  Ohio Op 

Bata' via.  111 Fm 

Bata' via,  Ohio Lr 

Battle  Creek,  Mich Jl 

Bay  City,  Mich Li 

Beardstown,  111 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis Fj 

Bellaire  {bel-ayr'),  Ohio.  .Pp 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio Lp 

(bel-fon' ten) 

Belleville  {bel'vil),  111. ...Ds 

Beloit',  Wis Ek 

Belvidere',  111 FI 

Bere'a,  Ohio Nn 

Ber'lin,  Wis Fli 

Big  Rapids,  Mich Ji 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis. . . Ch 

Bloomington,  111 Eo 

Bloomington,  Ind Hr 

Bos'cobel,  Wis Cj 

Bowling  Green,  Ky Iv 

Brazil',  Ind Hq 

Bryan,  Ohio Km 

Buchanan,  Mich Im 

Bucyrus,  Ohio Mo 

{bu-si'rvs) 

Burkes  ville,  Ky Jw 

Bushnell,  111 Co 

Ca'diz,  Ohio Pp 

Ca'diz,  Ky Gw 

CaTumet,  Mich Fb 

Cambridge,  Ohio  {kame'-)  Op 

Cambridge  City,  Ind Jq 

{kame-) 

Can'ton,  111 Do 

Can'ton,  Ohio Oo 

Car'bondale,  111 Eu 

Carlinville,  111 Dr 

Carmi,  111 Ft 

Centra'lia,  111 Es 

Centra'lia,  Wis Dh 

Champaign,  111 Fp 

{sham-pane')  \ 


Champion,  Mich Gc 

Charleston,  111 Fq 

Charlestown,  Ind Js 

Charlevoix,  Mich Jf 

{shar-le-voy') 

Charlotte,  Mich Kk 

Cheboygan,  Mich Ke 

{she-boy'  ggn) 

Chester,  111 Du 

Chicago  {shi-kaiv'go),  Ill.Gm 

Chillicoth'e,  Ohio Mr 

Chilton,  Wis oh 

Chip'pewa,  F’alls,  Wis Cf 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Kr 

{sin-sin-nalitl) 

Circleville,  Ohio Mq 

Cleveland,  Ohio Om 

Clinton,  111 Ep 

Clyde,  Ohio Mn 

Cold'water,  Mich Kl 

Columbus,  Ind Ir 

Columbus,  Ky Ew 

Columbus,  Ohio Mp 

Columbus,  Wis Ej 

Connersville,  Ind Jq 

Constantine,  Mich Jm 

Corunna,  Mich Kj 

Corvdon  {kor'e-dgn),  Ind.  .It 

Coshoc'ton,  Ohio Op 

Covington,  Ind Gp 

{kuv'ing-tgn) 

Covington,  Ky Kr 

(kuv'ing-tgn) 

Crawfordsvillc,  Ind IIp 

Crestline,  Ohio No 

Cynthiana,  Ky Kt 

{sin-the-ah!  ng) 

Danville,  111 Gp 

Danville,  Ky Ku 

Darlington,  Wis Dk 

Dayton,  Ohio Kq 

Deca'tur,  111 Eq 

Dcfi'ance,  Ohio Kn 

De  Kalb,  111 FI 

Delavan',  Wls Fk 

Delaware,  Ohio Mp 

Delphi,  Ind Ho 

Delphos,  Ohio. Ko 

De  Pere,  Wis Gh 

Detroit',  Mich Ml 

Dixon,  111 Em 

Dowagiac,  Mich II 

{do-way' je-ak) 

Du  Quoin,  111 Et 

Dwight,  111 Fn 

East  Saginaw,  Mich Li 

East  St.  Louis,  HI Ds 

Eau  Claire,  Wis Bg 

{o-klare) 

Ed  wards  ville.  111 Ds 

Effingham,  111 F> 

Elgin  {el'jin),  111 FI 

Elizabethtown,  Ky lu 

Elkhart,  Ind Im 

Elkhorn,  Wis Fk 

El  Paso  {el  pah' so).  111 ...  Eo 
Elyrea  {e-lir'e-g),  Ohio..Nm 

Escanaba,  Mich He 

{es-kg-naw'bg) 

Ev'anston,  111 Gl 

Ev'ansville,  Ind Gt 

Fairbury,  111 Fo 

Farwell,  Mich Ki 

Fenton,  Mich Lk 

Findlay.  Ohio Ln 

Flint,  Mich Lj 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis Fi 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis Fj 

Fort  Howard,  Wis Gg 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind Jn 

Fosto'ria,  Ohio Ln 

Fountain  City,  Wis Bh 

Frankfort,  Iiid Hp 

Frankfort,  Kv Kt 

Franklin,  Ini Iq 

Franklin,  Ky Iw 

Freeport.  Ill El 

Fremonty  Ohio Mm 

Fulton  {fuU'tgn),  111 Dm 

Gale'na,'lll Dk 

Galesburg,  111 Dn 

Galosville,  Wis Ch 

GaTion,  Ohio Mo 

Gallip'olis,  Ohio Ns 

Galva,  111 Dn 

Gaylord,  Mich Kf 

Genese'o,  111 Dm 

Gene'va,  Wis Fk 

Georgetown,  Ky Kt 

Gibson  City,  111 Fp 

Gilman,  111 Go 

Glasgow,  Ky Iv 

Golconda,  111 .Fv 

Go'shen,  Ind Im 

Grand  Haven,  Mich Ij 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Jj 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis Eh 


Grayson,  Ky Mt 

Green  Bay,  Wis Gh 

Green'castle,  Ind Hq 

Greensburg,  Ind Jr 

Greenville,  Mich Jj 

Greenville,  Ohio Kp 

Hamilton,  Ohio lO- 

Hancock,  Mich Fb 

Harrodsburg,  Ky Ku 

Hartford  City,  Ind 

Harvard,  111 FI 

Hastings,  Mich Jk 

Havank,  111 Dp 

Hawesville,  Ky Hu 

Hazard,  Ky Mv 

Henderson,  Ky Gu 

Henry,  111 En 

Hickman,  Ky Ew 

Hillsboro,  111 Er 

Hillsboro,  Ky Lt 

Hillsboro,  Ohio Lr 

Hillsdale,  Mich Kl 

Holland,  Mich Ik 

Holly,  Mich Lk 

Hoopeston,  111 Gp 

Hopkinsville,  Ky Gv 

Houghton  (ho'tgn),  Mich.F'b 

Howard  City,  Mich Jj 

Howell,  Mich Lk 

Hudson,  Mich Km 

Hudson,  Wis Af 

Huntington,  Ind Jo 

Hyde  Park,  111 Gm 

Indianap'olis,  Ind Iq 

Ionia,  Mich v Jj 

Ironton  {i'urn-tg^,  O Ns 

Ish'peming,  Mich Gd 

Jackson,  Ky Mu 

Jackson,  Mich Kl 

Jackson,  Ohio Nr 

Jacksonville,  111 Dq 

Janesville,  Wis Ek 

Jasper,  Ind Ht 

Jefferson,  Ohio Pm 

Jefferson,  Wis Fj 

Jeffersonville,  Ind It 

Jenny  (Merrill),  Wis. . .Ef 

Jersey  ville,  111 Or 

Jo'lict,  111 Gm 

Kalamazoo',  Mich Jl 

Kankakee',  111 Gn 

Kendallville,  Ind Jm 

Keno'sha,  Wis Gk 

Kentland,  Ind Go 

Kenton,  Ohio Lo 

Kowanee,  111 Dn 

(ke-wah'ne) 

Kewaunee,  Wis Gh 

Kilbourn  City,  Wis Di 

Ko'komo,  Ind lo 

La'con,  111 En 

La  Crosse,  Wis Ci 

{lah  kross), 

Lafayette,  Ind Hp 

{Igf-ay-yet') 

La  Grange,  Ky Jt 


{lah  graynj) 

Lancaster,  Ohio Nq 

L’Anso,  Mich Fc 

Lansing,  Mich Kk 

L.apeer',  Mich Mj 

La  Pointe,  Wis Dc 

La  Porte,  Ind Ilm 

La  Salle,  111 En 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind Kr 

Lebanon,  Kv J u 

Leb.anon,  Ohio Lq 

Lemont'  111 Gm 

Le.xington,  Ky Kt 

Le.xington,  Mich Mj 

LilDerty,  Ky Kv 

Li'ma,  Ohio Lo 

Lincoln,  111 Ep 

Litchfield.  Ill Dr 

Lo'gan,  Ohio Nq 

Lo'gansport,  Ind lo 

London,  Ky Lv 

London,  Oliio Lq 

Louisa,  Ky Mt 

Louisville,  Ky Jt 

Lowell  Mich. . . . . . Jk 

Ludington,  Mich li 

Mackinaw,  Mich Ko 

Macomb  {mg-koam‘).  111.. Co 

Madison,  Ind. Js 

Madison,  Wis Ej 

Madisonville,  Ky Gv 

Manistee',  Mich Ih 

Manitowoc',  W is Gh 

Mansfield,  Ohio No 

Marietta,  Ohio Oq 

Marinette,  Wis, .Gt 

{marA-^net') 

Marion  {mar'e-gn),  Ind . . .lo 
Marion  {mdr'e-gn),  Ohio. Mo 

Marquette,  Mich Ho 

{mar-ket') 
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Marshall,  Mich J1 

Mascoutali  {-koo'-),  111. . .Ds 

Mas'sillon,  Ohio Oo 

Mattoon',  111 Fq 

Maysville,  Ky Ls 

McLeansboro,  111 Ft 

{mq-klaynz'bur-mh) 

Medford,  Wis Df 

Menash’a,  Wis Fh 

Mendo'ta,  111 Em 

Monom'inee,  Mich Gf 

Menom'onee,  Wis Bf 

Mer'rillon,  Wis Cg 

Metropolis,  111 Ev 

Michigan  City.  Ind Hin 

Middleport,  Ohio Nr 

Middletown,  Ohio Kq 

Mihvau'keej  Wis Gj 

Mineral  Point,  Wis Dj 

Moline  {mo-leen'),  111. . .Dm 

Monmouth,  III Co 

{mon'muth) 

Monroe,  Mich Mm 

Monroe,  Wis Ek 

Montioello,  Ky Kw 

Morris,  111 Fm 

Mount  Carmel,  111 Gs 

Mount  Carroll,  111 D1 

Mount  Clem'ens,  Mich. . .Mk 

Mount  Sterling,  Ky Lt 

Mount  Vernon,  Ind Gt 

Mount  Vernon,  Ky Lu 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio No 

Muncie,  Ind Jp 

Munfordsville,  Ky Iv 

Muskegon,  Mich Ij 

Napoleon,  Ohio Lm 

Nashville,  111 Et 

Nauvoo',  ill Bo 

Nee'nah,  Wis Fh 

Negau'nee,  Mich Gd 

Neillsville,  Wis D^ 

New  Albany,  Ind It 

{awl'bg.-ne) 

Newark,  Ohio Np 

Neway'go,  Mich Ij 

New  Boston,  111 Cn 

Newcastle,  Ind Jq 

{nu'kas-sgl) 

New  Lisbon,  Wis Di 

New  London,  Ohio Nn 

New  London,  Wis Fh 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  .Oo 

Newport,  Ky Kr 

Nicholasville,  Ky Kt 

Niles,  Mich lm 

Nortonville,  Ky Gv 

Norwalk  (nor'wok)^  Oliio.Mn 

O'borlin,  Ohio Nn 

Oconomnwoc,  Wis Fj 

Ocon'to,  Wis Gg 

Olney,  111 Fs 

Omro,  Wis Fh 

Ontonag'on,  Mich Ec 

Oregon,  111 El 

Osceo'la  Mills,  Wis Af 

Oshkosh,  Wis Fh 

Otse'go  Lake,  Mich Kg 

Ottawa,  111 En 

Owensboro,  Ky Hu 

Owos'so,  Mich Kj 

Ozau'keo,  Wis Gj 

Padu'eah,  Ky Fv 

Painesville,  Ohio Om 

Pa'na,  111 Er 

Paris  (par' is),  111 Gq 

Paris  (par’ is),  Ky Lt 

Paw  Paw,  Mich II 

Paxton,  111 ; Fo 

Pe'kin,  111 Do 

Pcnt'water,  Mioh li 

Peoria,  HI Do 

Peru’,  111 En 

Peru',  Ind lo 

Pesh’tigo,  Wis Gf 

Petersburg,  111 Dp 

Petoa'key,  Mich Jf 

Piketon,  Ky Nu 

Pincville,  Ky Lw 

Piqua  (pik’wq),  Ohio. . . .Kp 

Platteville,  Wis Dk 

Plymouth,  Ind In 

(plim'uth) 

Pom'eroy,  Ohio Nr 

Pontiac,  111 Fo 

Pontiac,  Mich Mk 

Portage,  Wis Ei 

Port  Austin,  Mioh Mh 

Port  Huron,  Mioh Mj 

Portsmouth,  Ohio Ms 

(ports' muth'j 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis Ci 

(sheen) 

Pres’eott,  Wis Ag 

Princeton,  111 Em 

Princeton,  Ind Gt 

Princeton,  Ky Gv 


Quincy,  111 Bp 

Racine  (rq-seen'),  Wis. . . .Gk 

Ravenna,  Ohio On 

Reed  City,  Mich Ji 

Richmond,  Ind Kq 

Richmond,  Ky Lu 

Ripley,  Ohio Ls 

Ripon,  Wis Fi 

Rochester,  Ind In 

Rockford,  111 El 

Rock  Island,  111 Cm 

Rockport,  Ind Ht 

Ro'meo,  Mich Mk 

Rushville,  Ind Jq 

Russellville,  Ky Hw 

Sap-inaw,  Mich Li 

Salem,  Ohio Pn 

Sandus'ky,  Ohio Mm 

Saugatuck,  Mich Ik 

Sauk  City,  Wis Dj 

Sault  de  Ste.  Mai-ie,  Mich.Kd 
(soo  de  sent  may'ree) 

Scott,  Ohio Lr 

Seymour,  Ind Is 

Shawano,  Wis Fg 

(shaw'nbh) 

Shawncetown,  111 Fu 

Sheboy'gan,  Wis Gi 

Shelby vllle.  111 Fr 

Shelby ville,  Ind Jq 

Shelbyville,  Ky Jt 

Sidney,  Ohio Lp 

Somerset,  Ky Kv 

(sum' er-set)  * 

South  ifiend,  Ind Im 

South  Haven,  Mioh II 

Sparta,  Wis Ch 

Springfield,  111 Dq 

Springfield.  Ohio Lq 

St.  Clair,  Mlich Mk 

Sterling,  111 Dm 

Steu'benville,  Ohio Po 

Stevens  Point,  Wis Eg 

St.  Joseph,  Mich ill 

St.  Mary’s,  Ohio Ko 

Strea'tor,  111 Fn 

Sturgis,  Mich Jm 

Sullivan,  Ind Gr 

Superior,  Wis Be 

Taw'as  City,  Mich Lh 

Taylorville,  111 Eq 

Tecumseh,  Mich LI 

Tell  City,  Ind Ht 

Terre  Haute,  Ind Gq 

(ter'r^h  hote) 

Three  Rivers,  Mich Jl 

Tiffin,  Ohio Mn 

Tipton,  Ind Ip 

Tole'do,  Ohio Lm 

To'mah,  Wis Dh 

Traverse  City,  Mich Jg 

Trempealeau,  WLs Ch 

(trem'pe~lo) 

Troy,  Ohio Lp 

Tusco'la,  111 Fq 

Union  City,  Ind Kp 

Uniontown,  Ky Gu 

Upper  Sandus'ky,  Ohio. . Mo 

Urban'a,  111 Fp 

Urban'a,  Ohio Lp 

Valparaiso,  Ind Hm 

(val-pq-ray' zo) 

Vanda'^lia,  HI Er 

Van  Wert,  Ohio Ko 

Versailles,  Ky.- Kt 

(ver-saylz') 

Vincennes,  Ind Gs 

(rin-senz') 

Virden,  111 Dq 

Viro’qua,  Wis Ci 

Wabash  (waw'bash),  Ind . . lo 

Warren,  Ohio Pn 

Warsaw,  111 Bp 

Warsaw,  Ind In 

Washington,  Ind Hs 

Watertowm  Wis Fj 

Watso'ka,  111 Go 

Wauke'gan,  111 Gl 

Wau'kesha,  Wis Fj 

Waupaca,  Wis Eh 

(waw-pah' kah) 

Waupun,  Wis Fi 

Wausau,  Wis Eg 

Wells  ville,  Ohio P6 

Weno'na,  Mich Li 

White'water,  Wis Fk 

Winohesior,  Ky Lt 

Woodstock,  111 FI 

Wooster,  Ohio No 

Worcester,  Wis De 

(wo'bs't^) 

Wyandotte,  Mich Ml 

(wi-qn-dof) 

Xenia  (ze'ne-q),  Ohio Lq 

Youngstown,  Ohio Pn 

Ypsilan'ti  (-te),  Mich LI 

Zanesville,  Ohio Np 
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Ab'ilene,  Kan Hv 

Ackley,  Iowa Mo 

Adel',  Iowa Lq 

Afton,  Iowa Lr 

Aitkin  (ayt’kin),  Minn. . .Lg 

Albert  Lea,  Minn Mm 

Albia,  Iowa Nr 

Alexandria,  Minn Ji 

Algo'na,  Iowa Ln 

Ano'ka,  Minn Mj 

Arkan'sas  City,  Kan U 

Ashland,  Neb Ir 

Atchison,  Kan Ku 

Atlantic,  Iowa Kq 

Au'dubon  (-doo-),  Minn. . Jg 

Augusta,  Kan Ix 

Austin,  Minn Mm 

Baxter  Springs,  Kan Ky 

Beatrice  (be' q-treece).  Neb. Is 

Belle  Plame,  Iowa Np 

(bel  plain) 

Bel’monL  Mo Ry 

Beloit',  Kiln Gu 

Benson,  Minn Jj 

Bethany,  Mo Ls 

Bismarck  (biz-).  Dak. . . .Eg 

Blair,  Neb Jq 

Bloomfield,  Iowa Nr 

Blue  Earth  City,  Minn.  .Lm 

Blue  Rapids,  IGin It 

Bolivar,  Mo Mx 

Bon  Homme  (horn),  Dak.IIn 

Boone,  Iowa Lp 

Boonesboro,  Iowa Lp 

Boonville,  Mo Nv 

Brainerd,  Minn Lh 

Breckenridge,  Minn Ih 

Brown  ville.  Neb Js 

BruU  (-lay')  City,  Dak.  .Fm 

Brunswick,  Mo Mu 

Burlingame,  Kan Jv 

(bur' liny -game) 

Burlington,  Iowa Pr 

Burlington,  Kan Jw 

Butler,  Mo Lw 

Callioun,  Neb Jq 

California,  Mo Nv 

Cameron,  Mo Lt 

Camp  Robinson,  Neb An 

Camp  Sheridan,  Neb Bn 

Can'ton,  Dak In 

Can'tonj  Mo Os 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo Rx 

(je-rar'do) 

Carroll,  Iowa Kp 

Carrollton,  Mo Mu 

Carthage,  Mo Ly 

Carver  inn Mk 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa No 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa Op 

Central  City,  Dak. ..... . Ak 

Centreville,  Iowa Mr 

Char'iton,  Iowa Mr 

Charles  City,  Iowa Nn 

Charleston,  Mo Ry 

Chatfield,  Minn N1 

Cherokee'.  Iowa Jo 

Cheto'pa  (she-),  Kan Ky 

Chillicoth'e,  Mo Mt 

Clarin'da,  Iowa Kr 

Clarksville,  Mo Pu 

Clay  Center,  Kan  Hu 

Clinton,  Iowa Qp 

Clinton,  Mo. Mw 

Coffey  ville,  Kan Jy 

Columbia,  Mo Nu 

Columbus,  Neb Hq 

Concordia,  Kan Hu 

Cottonwood  Falls,  Kan.  ..Iw 
Cottonwood  Springs,  Neb.Dr 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa Jr 

Council  Grove,  Kan Iv 

Cresoo,  Iowa Nm 

Creston,  Iowa Lr 

Crete,  Neb Is 

Crookston,  Minn le 

Crow  Wing,  Minn Lh 

Custer,  Dim A1 

Dako'ta,  Neb lo 

Dav'enport,  Iowa Pn 

David  City,  Neb Hr 

Dead  wood.  Dak Ak 

Deca'tur,  Neb Jp 

Deco'rah,  Iowa Om 

Denison,  Iowa Kp 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Mq 

(de-moin') 


De  So’to,  Mo Qw 

Detroit',  Minn Jg 

De  Witt,  Iowa Pp 

Dc  Witt,  Nob Is 

Dodge  City,  Kan Ex 

Don'iphan,  Mo Qz 

Dubuque  Iowa.  ..Po 

D uluth  (du-lootli),  Minn . Ng 

Edi'na,  Mo Os 

Eldo'ra,  Iowa Mo 

Eldorado,  Kan Ix 

(el-do-raK  do) 

Elk  Point,  Dak lo 

Ellis,  Kan Fv 

Emmettsburg,  Iowa Kn 

Empire  City,  Kan Ly 

Empo'ria,  Kan Jw 

Eure'ka,  Kan Jx 

Fairbury,  Neb Ht 

Fail-field,  Iowa Or 

Falls  City,  Neb Jt 

Fargo,  Dak Ig 

Faribault,  Minn MI 

(fiir-e-bo') 

Farmington,  Minn Mk 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn Jh 

Flandreau  (flan'dro).  Dak.  11 

Florence,  Kan Iw 

Forsyth  (for-slth'),  Mo..Nz 
Fort  Ab'e'rcrombie,  Dak.  .Hi 
Fort  Abr.  Lincoln,  Dak.  .Dg 

Fort  Ber'thold,  Dak Ce 

Fort  Bu'ford,  Dak Ad 

Fort  Clark,  Dak Df 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa Lo 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa Or 

Fort  Pierre  (peer).  Dak.  .Ek 

Eort  Randall,  Dak Gn 

Fort  Ransom,  Dak Hh 

Fort  Rice,  Dak Eg 

Fort  Riley,  Kan lii 

Fort  Scott,  Kan  Kx 

Fort  Sis'seton,  Dak Hi 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak De 

Fort  Sully,  Dak Ek 

Fort  Totten,  Dak Fe 

Fredo’nia,  Kan Jx 

Fremont',  Neb Iq 

Fulton  (full'tgn).  Mo Ov 

Garnett,  Kan Kw 

Ga'ry,  Dak Ik 

Gay  ville.  Dak Hn 

Girard  (je-rard'),  Kan. . .Kx 

Glasgow,  Mo Nu 

Glen'coe,  Minn Lk 

Glenwood,  Iowa Jr 

Glyndon,  Minn Ig 

Grand  Forks,  Dak le 

Grand  Island,  Neb Gr 

Great  Bend,  Kan Fw 

Grinnell',  Iowa Np 

Hamburg,  Iowa Js 

Flampton,  Iowa Mn 

Hannibal,  Mo Pt 

Hartville,  Mo Ny 

Hastings,  Minn Mk 

Hastings,  Neb Gs 

Hays  City,  Kan Fv 

Hemron,  Neb Ht 

Henderson,  Minn Lk 

Hermann,  Mo Pv 

Hiawa'tha,  Kan Jt 

Ho'kah,  Minn Om 

Hold'en,  Mo Lv 

Holton  (hole'tgn),  Kan. . . Ju 

Humboldt,  Kan Kx 

(hum' bolt) 

Huntsville,  Mo Nu 

Hutchinson,  Kan Hw 

Independence,  Iowa Oo 

Independence,  Kan Jy 

Independence,  Mo Lv 

Indiano'la,  Iowa Mq 

lo'la,  Kan Kx 

I'owa  City,  Iowa Op 

Iron  Mountain,  Mo Qx 

Ironton  (i'urn-tgn),  Mo..Qx 

Jamestown,  Dak Gg 

Jefferson,  Iowa Lp 

Jefferson  City,  Mo Ov 

Jewell,  Kan Gt 

Joplin,  Mo Ly 

Junction  City,  Kan Iv 

Juniata,  Neb Gs 

ijoo-ne-at'q) 

Kampeska,  Dak Hj 

Kansas  City,  Mo Lv 

Kasson,  Minn Ml 

Kearney  fl;ar're«),  Neb...Fs 

Ke'okuk,  Iowa Os 

Keosau'qua,  Iowa Or 

Kirksville,  Mo Ns 

Kirwin,  Kan Ft 

Knoxville,  Iowa Mq 

LaCygne(^aA««e«),  Kan.Kw 

La  Grange,  Mo Ot 

(lah  graynj) 


Lake  City,  Minn Nk 

La'kin,  Kan Cx 

Lansing,  Iowa Om 

Lar'ned,  Kan Fw 

Lawrence,  Kan Kv 

Leavenworth , Kan Ku 

(lev'  en-wurth) 

Leoanon,  Mo Nx 

LecOmpton,  Kan Kv 

Le  Mars,  Iowa Jo 

Le'on,  Iowa Mr 

Lexington,  Mo Mu 

Liberty,  Mo Lu 

Lincoln,  Neb Ir 

Litchfield,  Minn Kj 

Little  Falls,  Minn Li 

Louisiana,  Mo Pt 

Luvernc,  Minn Jm 

(loo-vern) 

Lyons,  Iowa Qp 

Lyons,  Kan Gw 

Ma'con,  Mo Nt 

Magnolia,  Iowa Jq 

Manchester,  Iowa Oo 

Manhattan,  Kan lu 

Mankato  (-kah'-),  Minn.  .LI 

Mantorvillo,  Minn Ml 

Maquoketa,  Iowa Pp 

(mq-ko'ke-tq) 

Marengo,  Iowa Np 

Marion  (mar'e-gn),  Iowa . .Op 

Marshall,  Mo Mu 

Marshalltown,  Iowa Np 

Marysville,  Kan It 

Maryville,  Mo Ks 

Mason  City,  Iowa Mn 

Maxwell,  Dak Hn 

McGregor,  Iowa On 

Med'ary,  Dak Ik 

Memphis,  Mo Ns 

Mexico,  Mo Ou 

Minneap'olis,  Kan Hu 

Minneap'olis,  Minn Mj 

Mob'crly,  Mo Nu 

Montczi'i'ma,  Iowa Nq 

Monticello,  Iowa Oo 

Monticello,  Minn Lj 

Moorhead,  Minn Ig 

(more'hed) 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa Or 

Muscatine,  Iowa Pq 

(mus-kq-teen') 

Nebraska  City,  Neb Js 

Neo'sho,  Mo Lz 

Nevada,  Iowa Mp 

(ne-vajb  dq) 

Nevada  (ne-vah'dq).  Mo.  .Lx 

New  Mad'rid,  Mo Rz 

Newton,  Iowa Mp 

Newton,  Kan II w 

New  Uhn,  Minn K1 

Niobra'ra,  Neb Go 

Norfolk  (nor'fgk).  Neb. . .Hp 

Northfield,  Minn Mk 

North  Platte,  Neb Dr 

Northwood,  Iowa Mm 

Oakdale,  Neb Gp 

Ola'the,  Kan Kv 

Ol’ivet,  Dak Hn 

Omaha  (o' 7iiq-ha%v),  Nob.  .Jr 
Onawa  (on' q-wq),  Iowa. . . Jp 

Or'leans,  Neb Ft 

Ortonville,  Minn Ij 

Osage',  Iowa Nm 

Osage'  City,  Kan Jv 

Osage'  Mission,  Kan Kx 

Osawat'omie,  Kan Kw 

Osborne,  Kan Gu 

Osceo'la,  Iowa Mr 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa Nq 

Oskaloosa,  Kan Ku 

Oswe'go,  Kan Ky 

Ottawa,  Kan Kv 

Ottum'wa,  Iowa... Nr 

Owaton'na,  Minn Ml 

Palmy 'ra.  Mo Ot 

Pao'la,  Kan Kv 

Parsons,  Kan Ky 

Pawnee  City,  Neb Jt 

Pella^  Iowa Nq 

Pcm'bina,  Dak He 

Plattsburg,  Mo Lu 

Plattsmouth,  Neb Jr 

Pleasant  Hill,  Mo Lv 

Pleasanton,  Kan Kw 

Ponca,  Neb lo 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo Qy 

Poto'si,  Mo Pw 

Red  Cloud,  Neb Gt 

Red  Cloud  Agency,  Neb.  An 

Red  Oak,  Iowa Kr 

Redwing,  Minn Nk 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn Kk 

Rochester,  Minn N1 

Rockport,  Dak Hm 

Rolla,  Mo Ow 

Ru'lo,  Neb Jt 


Rush  City,  Minn Mi 

Rushford,  Minn 01 

Russell,  Kan Gv 

Salem,  Mo Px 

Sali'na,  Kan II v 

Sauk  Center,  Minn Ki 

Sauk  Rapids,  Minn Li 

Savannah,  Mo Kt 

Schuyler  (ski'lgr).  Neb. . .Iq 

Seda'lia,  Mo Mv 

Sen'eca,  Kan Jt 

Seward  (su'/pd).  Neb. . . .Hr 

Shak'opee,  Minn Mk 

Shelbi'na,  Mo Ot 

Sheridan,  Kan Du 

Sibley,  Iowa Jm 

Sidney,  Iowa Jr 

Sidney,  Neb Bq 

Sig'ourney,  Iowa Nq 

Sioux  City  (soo),  low'a Jo 

Sioux  Falls  (soo).  Dak. . . .Im 

Solomon  City,  Kan Hv 

Spirit  Lake,  Iowa Km 

Spotted  Tail  Agen.,  Neb.. Bn 

Springfield,  Dak Ho 

Springfield,  Mo My 

Spring  Valley,  Minn Nm 

St.  Charles,  Minn N1 

St.  Charles,  Mo Qv 

St.  Cloud,  Minn Li 

St.  Genevieve,  Mo Qw 

(jen-e-veev') 

St.  Ilele'na,  Neb Ho 

Still' water,  Minn Mj 

St.  Joseph,  Dak Hi; 

St.  Joseph,  Mo Kt 

St.  Louis,  Mo Qv 

Stoekton,  Kan Fu 

Stock  ville.  Neb Es 

St.  Paul,  Jlinn Mi 

St.  Paul,  Neb Gr 

St.  Peter,  Minn LI 

St.  Vineent,  Minn Ic 

Sutton,  Neb Hs 

Swan  Lake,  Dak Hu 

Taylor’s  Falls,  Minn Mj 

Tecumseh,  Neb Js 

Teka'mah,  Neb Jp 

Thomson,  Minn Ng 

(tom'sgn) 

Tope'ka,  Kan Jv 

Troy,  Kan Kt 

Union,  Mo Pv 

Union  ville,  Mo Ms 

Valley  Falls,  Kan Ju 

Vermillion,  Dak lo 

Vinton,  Iowa Np 

Wabasha,  Minn Nk 

(wav)'  bq-shaw) 

Wahoo  (wah-hoo').  Nob..  .Ir 

Wallace,  Kan Cv 

Warrens  burg.  Mo Mv 

'WaLie,aa.(ivah-se'kq),  Minn.  Ml 

Washington,  Iowa Oq 

Washington,  Kan It 

Washington,  Mo Pv 

Waterloo',  Iowa No 

Water  ville,  Kan It- 

Waverly,  Iowa Nn 

Webster  City,  Iowa Lo 

Wells,  Minn Mm 

Weston,  Mo ; . . .Ku 

West  Point,  Neb Ip 

West  Union,  Iowa On 

White  Cloud,  Kan Kt 

Wich'ita,  Kan Hx 

Wilmar,  Minn Kj 

Winfield,  Kan ly 

Winneba'go,  Minn Lm 

Winona  (ive-no' nq),  Minn.Ol 

Winterset,  Iowa Lq 

Worthington,  Dak Hg 

Worthington,  Minn Jm 

Wyandotte,  Kan Ku 

(ivi-qn-dot') 

Yankton,  Dak Iln 
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AVoanj  (a7vl'bq-ne),  Ore..Cg 

Ai-ofcnta,  Mont Kf 

Ashl.and,  Ore Bj 

Asto’ria,  Wash Be 

Atlantic  City,  Wyo Oj 

Baker  City,  Ore Gg 

Bannack  City,  Mont Kg 


m 
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Horn,  ^[ont Oo 

Boise  City  {hoi/st),  Id.  T.lli 

Bozeniiuii  Mout Lf 

Bryan,  Wyo Nk 

Butte  (htiti)  City,  Mont.  ..Kf 

Cable  City,  Moiit Ke 

Camp  Baker,  Mont Ld 

Carlxin,  Wyo Qk 

Cariboo  ^Lir'e-Aoo'i,  Id.  T.Li 
Cheyenne  tshi-en'),  Wyo.Bk 

Clamiato,  Wasli Cd 

U^aTi-kivafi'fo) 

Colfax  (koh'/a.v),  Wash.  .Gd 

Corval'lis,  Ore B ' 

Dallas,  Ore B>>- 

Divlles  ((/((/;),  The,  Ore.  ..D? 

Dayton,  M'asli Ge 

Deer  Lodge  Citv,  Mont..Kc 

Diamond 'Citv,  iMout Le 

Eagle  Koek,  Id.  T Li 

Elk  City,  Id.  T If 

Ellensburg,  Ore Aj 

Elma,  M'asn Cd 

Emmetts  burg,  Mont Kc 

Empire  Cit)%  Ore Ai 

Eugene  City,  Ore Bh 

Ev'anston,  Wyo MI 

Elorenee,  Id.  '£ If 

Forest  Grove,  Ore Cf 

Fort  Benton,  Mont Lc 

Fort  Bridger,  Wyo Ml 

Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  Mont.  ..Of 

Fort  Colville,  Wash Gb 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  M^yo.Rk 

Fort  Ellis,  Mont Lf 

Fort  Fotterman,  Wyo Qi 

Fort  Hall,  Id.  T.... Li 


Fort  Halleck,  AVyo Pk 

„ , • ’d.  T 


Fort  Lap  wai.  Id.  T He 


{lap' way) 
ortLaran  ' 


F ort  Laramie  , Wy  o . Ej 

FMrt  Lemhi,  Id.  T Jcr 

Fort  Okin'akane,  Wash.  .f6 

Fort  Owen,  Mont Je 

Fort  Peck,  Mont Pb 

F’ort  Phil  Kearney,  Wyo. . Pg 
{har'iie) 

Fort  Ee'no,  Wyo Ph 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont Le 

Fort  Steele,  Wyo Pk 

Gal'Iatin,  Mont Lf 

Green  River  City,  Wyo.  .Nk 

Harrisburg,  Ore Bg 

Flel'ena,  Mont Ke 

I'daho  City,  Id.  T Ih 

Jacksonville,  Ore Bj 

Junction  City,  Ore Bh 

La  Grande  Ore Gf 

Laramie  CiW  (ttr'-),  Wy  o.  Qk 

LewLston,  Id.  T He 

Malade  City,  Id.  T Kk 

{mah-lahd') 

McMinnville,  Ore Bf 

Missoula,  Mont Jd 


{miz-xoo'  la) 

Montieello,  Wash Ce 


Lj 


Montpelier,  Id.  T 
{mont-peel'  yer) 

Mussel  aell  City,  Mont. No 

New  Taco'ma,  Wash Cc 

Oakland,  Ore Bh 

Olympia,  Wash Cd 

Oneida  {o-rd'da),  Id.  T.  ..Lj 

Oregon  City,  Ore Cf 

Oysterville,  Wash Bd 

Pendleton,  Ore Ff 

Pierce  City,  Id.  T le 

Pioneer' ville.  Id.  T Ih 

Pla'cerville,  Id.  T Hh 

Portland,  Ore Cf 

Port  Orford,  Ore Ai 

Port  Townsend,  Wash. . .Cb 

Ea'dersburg,  Mont Le 

Rawlins,  Wyo Pk 

Rocky  Bar,  Id.  T li 

Rosebure,  Ore Bi 

Salem,  Ore Co- 

Salmon  City,  Id.  'T Jg 

{sarngn) 

Scio  (si'ohOre Cg 

Seattle,  Wash Cc 

Sherman,  Wyo El 

Silver  City,  Id.  T Hj 

Snoho'mish,  Wash Db 

Soda  Springs,  Id.  T Lj 

South  Pass  City,  Wyo Nj 

Steilacoom,  Wash Cd 

{sti'lg,-koom) 

Tum’water,  Wash Cd 

Umatilla  {yu,-),  Ore Ff 

Union,  Ore Gg 

Vancouver,  Wash Cf 

(van-hoo'  vgr) 

Virginia  City,  Mont. ..... .Lf 

Waitsburg,  Wash. . .- Ge 

Walla  Walla,  Wash Ge 

{wol'lg,  wotlg.) 


Wallula,  Wash Fo 

(u'oI-Ioo'Iq) 

Washington,  Id.  T Ig 

Wliatcoin,  Wash Ca 

kgm) 

Wyo'miug,  Wyo Qk 

Yakima,  Wipsh Ee 

{yah'e-mah) 
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Bh 


Alameda,  Cal 

(ah-lah-may'dah) 
Alamosa,  Col Si 


(al-(f-mo'sgt) 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


.El 


{alil-boo-lcer' hay) 

Alma,  Col Rf 

American  Fork,  Utah Le 

Anaheim,  Cal FM 

{all  nah-hime) 

Arivaca,  Ariz Mr 

{ar-e-vah'  kg,) 

Aubrey  City,  Ariz Jm 

Auro'ra,  Nev Fg 

Austin,  Nev Gf 

Bakersfield,  Cal El 

Battle  Mountain,  Nev...Gd 

Beaver,  Utah Lh 

Belen  {bay-len'),  N.  Mex. Em 

Bel'mont,  Nev Gg 

Bernalillo,  N.  Mex e1 

{bh'-naii-le'yo) 

Black  Hawk,  Col Se 

Boulder,  Col Se 

Brigham  City.  Utah Lc 

Brooklyn  j Cal Bh 

Bullionville,  Nev Jh 

Call  ville,  Nov Jk 

Canon  City  {kan‘ygn),Q.o\.^Q 

Carlin,  Nev... Hd 

Carson  City,  Nev Ef 

Cedar  City,  Utah Kh 

Central  City,  Col Se 

Cherry  Creek,  Nev le 

Chico  {che'ko),  Cal Co 

Cimarron,  N.  Me.x Tj 

{se-mah-rone' ) 

Clo'verdalc,  Cal Bf 

Colorado  Springs,  Col Tf 

{kol-o-rali  do) 

Columbus,  Nev Fh 

Colu'sa,  Cal Cf 


Corinne  Utah.  .Lc 

Coro'na,  Col  ~ ' 


Td 


Crescent  City,  Cal Aa 

Crittenden,  Ariz Nr 

Cucharas,  Col Th 

{koo-chah'rahs) 

Del  Norte  {nortay).  Col.. Eh 

Denver,  Col Se 

Des'eret,  Utah Lf 

Dona  Ana,  N.  Mex Ep 

{donah  ah'  nah) 

Eb'erhardt,  Nev If 

Ehronberg,  Ariz Jo 

{ay' rgii-bery) 

Elizabethtown,  N.  Mex. . .Si 

Elko,  Nev Id 

Empire  City,  Nev Ef 

E'phraim  City,  Utah Mf 

Eure'ka,  Ariz Jo 

Eure'ka,  Cal Ac 

Eure'ka,  Nev Hf 

Fernandez  de  Taos,N.  Mox.Sj 
{tah'oee) 

Fillmore,  Utah Lg 

Florence,  Ariz Mo 

Fort  Bascom,  N.  Mex Uk 

Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex Pp 

{bi'grd) 

Fort  Bidwcll,  Cal Eb 

Fort  Collins,  Col Sd 

Fort  Garland,  Col Sh 

Fort  Lyon,  Col Ug 

Fort  Sedgwick,  Col Vc 

Fort  Selden,  N.  Mex Rp 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex Sn 

Fort  Sumner,  N.  Mex . . . Um 

Fort  Union,  N.  Mex Tk 

Fort  AVingate,  N.  Mex. . .Pk 

Fort  Yu'ma,  Cal Jp 

Fresno,  Cal Ej 

Frisco,  Utah Kh 

Gen'oa,  Nev Ef 

Georgetown,  Col Se 


Gila  City  (he'lah),  Ariz...Jp 

Gilroy  {(Jil-roy'),  Cal Ch 

Glenwood,  Utah Lg 

Golden,  Col Se 

Gold  Hill,  Nev Ef 

Granada,  Col Vg 

{grg-nah'  dg) 

Grant  City,  Nev Ig 

Grass  Valley,  Cal Df 

Greeley,  Col Sd 

Hamilton,  Nev If 

Hardy  ville,  Ariz J1 

Healdsburg,  Cal Bf 

He'ber,  Utah Md 

Hi'ko,  Nev H 

Hollister,  Cal Ci 

Hu'go,  Col Uf 

Humboldt,  Nev Fd 

(hum'boit) 

Independence,  Cal Fj 

Jackson,  Cal Dg 

Julesburg,  Col Vc 

Kit  Karson,  Col Ut 

La  Junta,  N.  Mex Sk 

(lah  hoon'tah) 

Lake  City,  Col Qh 

Lakeport,  Cal Bf 

La  Paz  {lah  pahz),  Ariz. . Jn 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex Rp 

{lahs  kroo'ses) 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex Sk 

{lahs  vay'gahs) 

Leadville  Col...Ef 

Le'hi,  Utah Md 

Lo'gan,  Utah Mb 

Long'mont,  Col Sd 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Fn 

{loce  ati'jgh-les) 

Man'ti,  Utah.' Mf 

Maripo'sa,  Cal Eh 

Marysville,  Cal Cf 

Mendocino,  Cal Ae 

{men-do-se'  no) 

Merced  {mgr-sayd'),  Cal.  .Di 

Mesilla,  N.  Mex Rp 

{may-seel' yah) 

Mineral  City,  Nev Jf 

Mohave  City,  Ariz J1 

{mo-hah' vay) 

Monterey,  Cal Bj 

{mon-te-ray') 

Mo'ra,  N.  Mex Sk 

Mf 


Mount  Pleasant,  Utah. . 

Napa  City  {nah'pg),  Cah.Bg 
Nevada  {ne-valida),Cs\..'Di 

Oakland,  Cal .". Bh 

Ogden,  Utah Me 

Oro' ville.  Cal Ce 

Ouray',  Col Qh 

Parowan,  Utah Lh 

{pay'ro-wahn) 

Parrott,  Col Pi 

Peral'ta,  N.  Mex El 

Petaluma,  Cal B-j- 

{pet-g-loo'mg)  ° 

Phoenix,  Ariz." Lo 

Pine  Grove,  Nev Eg 

Pine  Valley,  Utah Ki 

Pinos  Altos,  N.  Mex Po 

{pe'noce  ahl'toce) 

Pioche  {pe-o'chay),  Nov. . Jh 

Pla'cervQle,  Cal Do- 

Pleasant  Grove,  Utah m3 

Pres'eott,  Ariz Lm 

Pro'vo,  Utah Me 

Pueblo  {pioeb'lo).  Col Tg 

Red  Bluff,  Cal Bid 

Redding,  Cal Be 

Redwood  City,  Cal Bh 

Re'no,  Nev Ee 

Rockville,  Utah Li 

Sacramento,  Cal Cg 

Salt  Creek,  Utah Me 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Md 

San  Anto'nio,  Cal Cj 

San  Bernardino,  Cal Gn 

{sahn.  ber-nar-de  no) 

San  Buenaventura,  Cal  .Em 

{sahn  bway-nah-ven-tod rah) 

San  Diego,  Cal Gp 

{sahn  de-ay' go) 

San  Francisco,  Cal Bh 

San  Jos^,  Cal Ci 

{sahn  lio-say') 

San  Luis  {san  loo’ is).  Col.. Si 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal Cl 

{san  loo' is  o-bis'po) 

San  Ea'faol,  Cal Bg 

Santa  Bar'bara,  Cal Dm 

Santa  Clara,  Cal Bli 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal Bi 

{san'tg  kroos) 

Santa  F4  {fay),  N.  Mex.  .Sk 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal Bg 

Shasta,  Cal Be 

Silver  City,  N.  Mex Pp 

Silver  Peak,  Nev Gh 


Silverton,  Col Qh 

Socor'ro,  N.  Mex Rm 

Solcdad  {sol-e-dad'),  CaL.Cj 

Sono'ra,  Cal Dn 

South  Pueblo,  Col Tg 

{piceb'lo) 

Spanish  Fork,  Utah Me 

Springville,  Utah Me 

St.  George,  Utah Ki 

Stockton,  Cal Ch 

St.  Thomas,  Nev Jj 

Susanville,  Cal Dd 

Tooele  {too-el'e),  Utah. . .Ld 

Toquerville.  Utah Ki 

{to'kp'-vil) 

Trinidad,  Col Ti 

Truckee',  Cal De 

Tubac  {too-bak'),  Ariz. . .Nq 
Tucson  {too-sbn'),  Ariz. . .Nq 

Tusearo'ra,  Nev He 

Uki'ah,  Cal At 

Unionville,  Nev Gd 

Vallejo  {ml-lay'ho),  Cah.Bg 

Valverde,  N.  Mex En 

{vahl-ver' day) 

Virginia  City,  Nev Ef 

Visa'lia,  Cal Ej 

W ashoe  City,  Nov. ...... . Ef 

{wosh-o') 

Weaverville,  Cal Be 

West  Las  Animas,  Col. . , Ug 
{lahs  ahn' -e-mahs) 

Wickenberg,  Ariz Ln 

WUlard,  Utah Lc 

Wilmington,  Cal Fn 

Winnemuoca,  Nev Gc 

Yreka  {e-re'kg).  Cal Bb 

Y'u’ma,  Ariz Jp 
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Abbottsford,  Scot Jj 

Aberaeron,  Wa It 

{ab-p’-ay'rgn) 

Aberdeen'j  Scot Ke 

Aberyst'with, ' Wa Is 

Aboyne’,  Scot Je 

Alford  {awl'fgrd),  Scot.  ..Je 
Alnwick  {an'nik),  Eng. . .Li 

Appleby,  Eng Km 

Ar'broath,  Scot Kg 

Arklow,  Ire Fr 

Armagh  {ar-mah').  Ire.  ..En 

Athlone',  Ire Dp 

Athy  {g-thi').  Ire Eq 

AuHirim  {awg'rim),  Ire.Cp 

Axuninster,  Eng Kx 

Aylesbury,  Eng Mu 

{aylz'ber-e) 

Ayr,  Scot Hj 

Balbrig'gan,  Ire Fp 

Ballina  {bal-e-nali ),  Ire.. Bn 

Ballinasloe',  Ire Cp 

Ballyme'na,  Ire FI 

Ballyshan'non,  Ire Cm 

Balmo'ral  Castle,  Scot Jf 

Banbury,  Eng Mt 

Bandon,  Ire Bu 

Banff  {barnf).  Scot Kd 

Bangor  {bang  ger),  Wa Iq 

Ban'nockburn,  Scot lh 

Bantry,  Ire Au 

Barking,  Eng Qb 

Barnstaple,  Eng Iw 

Barrow,  Eng Jn 

Barton,  Eng No 

Ba'singstoke,  Eng Mw 

Bath,  Eng f Kv 

Bat'tersea,  Eng Pc 

Beaumaris,  Vta Iq 

{ho-maifj'is) 

Bedford,  Eng Nt 

Belfast',  Ire Fm 

Berwick  {b'er'rik),  Scot. . .Ki 

Beverley,  Eng No 

Bid'eford,  Eng Ix 

Birkenhead,  Eng Jp 

Birmingham,  Eng Ls 

{bir'ming-gm) 

Black'burn,  Eng Ko 

Black'beath,  Eng Qc 

Blackwall',  Eng Qb 

Bolton  {bole'tgn),  Eng. . .Kp 

Boston,  En» Nq 

Bosworth,  Eng Ms 

Bow,  Eng. . . .' Qb 

Bowness  Cbo-ness'),  Eng.Jm 

Boyle,  Ire Co 

Bradford,  Eng Lo 


Bray,  Ire Fq 

" "f 


Brechin  {breia'in),  Scot. . . Kf 

Breck'nock,  Wa Ju 

Brentford,  Eng Nc 


Bridge' water,  Eng Jw 

Bridlington,  Eng Nn 

(bur'ling-tgn) 

Brighton,  Eng Nx 

Bristol,  Eng Kv 

Brixton,  Eng Pc 

Bromley  {brum'le),  Eng.  .Qd 

Buckingham,  Eng Mt 

{buk'ing-gm) 

Burnley,  Eng Ko 

Burton-on-Tront,  Eng. . .Lr 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Eng..Ps 

Cahir  {kah'hgr).  Ire Cs 

Cambridge  {kame'-),  Eng.Ot 

Campbelitown,  Scot Gj 

{kam'  gl-town) 

Canterbury,  Eng Pv 

Car'diff,  Wa Jv 

Car'digan,  Wa Ht 

Carlisle  {kar-Ule'),  Eng. . . J1 

Car'low,  Ire ..Er 

Carmar'then,  AV  a Hu 

Carnar'von,  Wa Iq 

Cari'ickfer'gus,  Ire G1 

Carrickmacross',  Ire Eo 

Carrick-on-Shannon,  Ire.  Do 

Carriok-on-Suir,  Ire Di 

{share) 

Cash'el,  Ire Ds 

Castlebar,  Ire Bo 

(kas-sd-bar) 

Castle  Bla'ney,  Ire En 

Cav'an,  Ire Do 

Chatham  {chat'gm),  Eng..Ov 

Chelmsford,  Eng Ou 

{chemz'fgrd) 

Cheltenham,  Eng Lu 

{chelt'ngm) 

Chepstow,  Eng Kv 

Chester,  Eng Jq 

Chestci-field,  Eng Lq 

Cliichester,  Eng Nx 

{chitch' gs-tgt') 

Clapham  {Map' am),  Eng.  .Pc 
Clonmel',  Ire.  ,Ds 

Colchester,  Eng Pu 

{hole' ch§s-ter) 

Coleraine,  Ire Fk 

{kole-rayn') 

Cookstown,  Ire Em 

Cork,  Ire Ct 

Cowes  {kouz),  Eng Mx 

Crewe,  Eng Kq 

Crieff  {href).  Scot lo- 

Crom'arty,'  Scot l3 

Crook'haven,  Ire Av 

Croydon,  Eng Nv,  Pe 

Cullo'den,  Scot Id 

Cupar  {koo'pgr),  Scot Jh 

Dalkeith',  Soot Ji 

Darlington,  Eng Lm 

Dartmouth,  Eng Jz 

{dart'muth) 

Deal,  Eng Qw 

Denbigh  {den' be),  Wa Jq 

Derby,  Eng Lr 

{derbe  or  dar'be) 

Devi'zes,  Eng Lv 

Dev'onport,  Eng ily 

Dingle,  Ire At 

Ding' wall,  Scot Hd 

Dolgelly  {dol-getli le),  AVa..Ir 

Donc'aster,  Eng Mp 

Donegal,  Ire DI 

{don-e- gawl') 

Dor'cliester,  Eng K.x 

Dornoch  (ffior'«oK),^cot. . lc 
Douglas  {dug'lgs),  Eng.  .Hn 

Dover,  Eng Qw 

Downpat'rick,  Ire Gn 

Drogheda,  Ire Fo 

{drolihe-dg) 

Dublin,  Ire Fp 

Dudley,  Eng Ls 

Dulwich  {dul'ij),  Eng Pc 

Dumbar  ton,  Scot Hi 

Dumfries,  Soot Jk 

{dum-freece) 

Dunbar',  Scot Ki 

Dundalk,  Ire Fo 

{dun-dawk') 

Dundee’,  Scot Jg 

Dunfermline,  Scot Jh 

{dum-fer'  lin) 

Dunganmon,  Ire Em 

Dungar'van,  Ire Dt 

Dunkeld  (dM«-W'),  Scot..Ig 
Durham  {dur'gm),  Eng.. Ml 

Durness,^Scot Ha 

Ealing,  Eng Nb 

Edgeware,  Eng Oa 

Edinburgh,  Soot Ji 

( ed'  indywr-ru  h) 

Edmondton,  Eng Pa 

Elgin  Scot Jd 

Elsher,  Eng Ne 

E'ly,  Eng Os 


Enfield,  Eng Pa 

Ennis,  Iro Br 

Enniscor'thy,  Ire Es 

Enniskil'len,  Ire Dm 

Epsom,  Eng Oe 

E ton,  Eng Nv 

Evesham,  Eng Lt 

{eevz’gm) 

Exeter,  Eng Jx 

Eyemouth,  Scot Ki 

{i'muth) 

Falkirk  (faio-lcirk’),  Scot  li 

Falmouth,  Eng Gz 

(fal'muth) 

Fermoy',  Ire Ct 

Finchley,  Eng Oa 

Fleetwood,  Eng Jo 

Folke'stone,  Eng Pw 

For'far,  Scot Jg 

Forres  {for' -res),  Scot Id 

Foynes,  Ire Er 

Fraserburg,  Scot Kd 

{fray'zgr-bur-ruh) 

Frome,  Eng Lw 

Gainesborough.  Eng Mp 

Gairloch  {gayr  lg-e),  Scot.Gc 
Galway  {gawl! way).  Ire.. Bp 

Gates'head,  Eng LI 

Girvan  (^eer'®c(«),  Scot.  .Hk 

Glasgow,  Scot II 

Glastonbury,  Eng Kw 

Glossop,  Eng Lp 

Gloucester  {qlos'ter).  Eng . Lu 
Goole,  Eng:..........  .Mo 

Gosport,  Eng Mx 

Grantham,  Eng Mr 

{grant' gm) 

Gravesend,  15ng Ov 

{grayvz-end!) 

Great  Grimsby  ,Eng Np 

Great  Marlow,  Eng Nv 

Greenock,  Scot Hi 

Greenwich,  Eng Qc 

{grin'ij) 

Gretna  Green,  Scot JI 

Guilford,  Eng Nw 


Hackney,  Eng Pb 

Haddington,  Scot Ji 

Halifax,  Eng Lo 

Hamilton,  Scot li 

Hammersmith.  Eng Oc 

Hampstead,  Eng Ob 

Hampton  Court,  Eng Nd 

Hanley,  Eng Kq 

Hanwell,  Eng Nb 

Harleck,  Wa Ir 

Harrow,  Eng Na 

Harwich  {hhr'rij),  Eng. . .Pt 

Hastings,  Eng Px 

Hawick  {haw'wih),  Scot..Jj 

Hereford,  Eng Kt 

{lier' e-fdrd) 

Hertford  (Aar-yprd),  Eng.Nu 

Highgate,  Eng Pa 

Hitchin,  Eng Nu 

Holloway,  Eng Pa 

Holyhead,  Wa Hq 

ihol'e-hed) 

Holywell  {hol'e-ivel),  AVa. . Jq 

Honiton,  Eng Jx 

{hun'  e-tgn) 

Hounslow,  Eng Nc 

{hounz'lo) 

Hull,  Eng No 

Huntingdon,  Eng Ns 

Huntley,  Scot Jd 

Invera'ry,  Soot Hh 

Inverness',  Soot Id 

Invors,  Scot Hb 

Inveru'ry,  Scot Ke 

Ips'wich,  Eng Pt 

Irvine  {irvir^,  Scot Hj 

Jedburgh,  Scot Kj 


{jed'bur-ruh) 
ielso 


Kelso,  Soot Kj 

Kendal,  Eng Kn 

Kensington^  Eng Ob 

Kidderminster,  Eng Ks 

Kildare’,  Ire Eq 

Kilkcn'ny,  Ire Er 

Killala,  Ire Bn 

{kil-lg-lah') 

Killaloe,  Ire Cr 

(kil-lg-loo' ) 

Killar'ney,  Ire At 

Kilmar'noek,  Scot Hj 

Kilrush',  Ire Ar 

King’s  Lynn,  Eng Or 

Kingston,  Eng Od 

Kin^town,  Ire Fq 

Kinsale'.  Ire Cu 

Kirkcaloy,  Scot Jh 

{kirk-kawl' de) 

Kirkcudbright,  Scot II 

{kir-koo'bre) 

Ku-kwall , Scot Af 


y- 
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Lancaster,  Em Ko 

Launceston,  Eng Hy 

{lahns'tgri) 

Leamington,  Eng Lt 

{lem'  tng-tgn) 

Leeds,  Eng Lo 

Leicester  (les't^),  Eng. . .Ms 

Leith  {leeth)^cot Ji 

Leominster,  Eng Kt 

(lem'-stgr) 

Lerwick  (Ur'rilc\  Scot Cc 

Lewes  (loo'is)^  Eng 0.x 

Leyton  {lai/tgn).  Eng. . . .Qa 

Lit' 'ford.  Ire D1 

Limerick,  Ire Cr 

Lincoln,  Eng Nq 

Liskeard  (Us-kard'),  Eng.Hy 

Liverpool,  Eng Jp 

Llanelly  Qah-neth'le),  Wa.Iu 

London,  Eng Ov,  Pb 

Londonderry,  Ire Ek 

Longford,  Ire Do 

Longtown,  Eng Jl 

"Xioughrea  iVbh-ray')^  Irc..Cq 

Louth,  Eng Np 

Low'estoft,  Eng Qs 

Ludlow  Uud'lo),  Eng Ks 

Lu'ton,  Eng ..Nu. 

Mac'clesflelA  Eng Lq 

Maidstone,  Eng Ov 

{mayd'stgn) 

Malden  {mawl'dgn),  Eng . . Oe 

Mallow,  Ire Bt 

Malmesbury,  Eng Lv 

{makmz' ber-e) 

Manchester,  Eng Kp 

Manstield,  Eng Mq 

Margate,  Eng Qv 

Marston  Moor,  Eng Mn 

Maryborough,  Ire Eq 

Maryport,  Eng Jl 

May'nooth,  Ire Ep 

Melrose',  Scot Ki 

Merthyr  Tydfil,  Wa. . . . . Ju 
Middlesborough,  Eng. ..Mm 
( midJ  d^z-VrUli) 

Milford,  Wa ...Hu 

Monaghan,  Ire En 

{mon'g-n,g,n) 

Monmouth,  Eng Ku 

{mon'muth) 

Montgomery,  Wa Js 

{mgnt-gum' gr-e) 

Montrose,  Scot Kf 

{mgn-troze' ) 

Morpeth,  Eng Lk 

Mo'ville,  Ire Ek 

Mullingar',  Ire Dp 

Nairn  (nayrn),  Scot Id 

Nav'an,  Ire Ep 

Nenagh  {iiay'ng)^  Ire Cr 

Newark,  Eng Mq 

Newcastle,  Eng Lk 

[rm-has' sgl) 

Newcastle,  Ire B.s 

{nu-kas'sd) 

Newport,  Eng Jv 

Newport,  Ire Bo 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  .Mx 

New  Eadnor,  Wa Jt 

New  Eoss,  Ire Es 

Newry,  Ire Pn 

Newton  Ards,  Ire Gin 

Newton  Stewart,  Scot HI 

Northallerton,  Eng Ln 

Northampton,  Eng Mt 

North  Berwick,  Scot Kh 

(ber'rik) 

Norwich  {nor'rij)^  Eng.  ..Pr 

Norwood,  Eng . .Pd 

Nottingham,  Eng Mr 

O'ban,  Scot Gg 

Oldham  {old'gm)^  Eng. . .Lp 

Omagh  (h-mak'),  Ire Em 

Oxford,  Eng Mu 

Paisley  {payz'le\  Scot. . ..Hi 

Parsonstowm  Ire Dq 

Pembroke,  W a II v 

Pen'rith,  Eng Km 

{o\-  pe'rith) 

Pen'iance',  Eng Gz 

Perth.  Scot Jg 

Peterborough,  Eng Ns 

Peterhead,  Scot Ld 

Plymouth,  Eng ly 

(plim'uih) 

Pontefract,  Eng Mp 

{pom' fret) 

Poole,  Eng Lx 

Port  Patrick,  Scot G1 

Port  Eush,  Ire Fk 

Portsmoutli,  Eng Mx 

{ports'muth) 

Port'soy,  Scot Jd 

Preston,  Eng Ko 

Putney,  Eng Oc 

Queenstown,  Ire Cu 


Eamsgate.  Eng Qv 

Eeading  (red'^ng)^  Eng.  .Mv 

Eed'ruth,  Eng Gz 

Eip'on,  Eng Ln 

Eochdale,  Eng Lp 

{rotch'agl) 

Eoscom'mon,  Ire Cp 

Eugby,  Eng Ms 

Eyde,  Eng Mx 

Salford,  Eng Kp 

(sawtfgrd) 

Salisbury,  Eng Lw 

{Bawls  ber-e) 

Scarborough,  Eng Nn 

{skar'b'riih) 

Selby,  Eng Mo 

Selkirk,  Scot Jj 

Sheerness',  Eng Pv 

Sheffield,  Eng Lp 

Shrewsbury,  Eng Kr 

Skibbercen',  Ire Bv 

Sli'go,  Ire Cn 

Southampton,  Eng Lx 

{suth^hamp'tgn) 

Southport,  Eng Jp 

South  Shields,  Eng Lk 

Stafford,  Eng Kr 

St.  Albans,  Eng Nu 

{awl'bgnz) 

Stamford,  Eng Nr 

St.  Andrew’s,  Scot Kh 

St.  David’s,  Wa Gu 

St.  Hel'ier,  I.  of  Jersey. . . Lz 

Stirling,  Scot Ih 

St.  Ives,  Eng Gz 

Stockport,  Eng Kp 

Stockton,  Eng Lm 

Stoke-on-Trent,  Eng Kq 

Stoneha'ven,  Soot Kf 

Stortnoway,  Scot Fb 

St.  Pierre,  I.  of  Guernsey. Kz 
{peer) 

Strabane',  Ire D1 

Stranraer,  Scot HI 

{strarir-rar') 

Stratford,  Eng Qb 

Stratfbrd-on-A'von,  Eng.Lt 

Strome,  Scot Ge 

Stroud,  Em Ku 

Sudbury,  Eng Pt 

Sunderland,  Eng LI 

Swansea  {swon'se),  Wa. . . . Iv 

Sydenham,  Eng Qd 

{sid'gn-qm) 

Tam  {tayn),  Scot Ic 

Tarbert,  Ire Br 

Taunton  {tawn'tgn)^  Eng.  Jw 

Tav'istock,  Eng ly 

Teignmouth,  Eng Jy 

{tayn  miifh) 

Tewkesbury,  Eng Lt 


Yarmouth,  Eng Qr 

{yar'muth) 

Yaovilhjo'vil),  Eng Kx 

York,  Eng Mo 

Youghal  {yoh'Ml),  He Ct 


Thur'so,  Scot 


, la 

Tipperary,  Ire Cs 

Tiverton,  Eng Jx 

Torquay  (for-le'),  Eng. . . Jy 

Tot'ness,  Eng ly 

Tottenham , Eng Pa 

Tralee  {trah-le'y,  Ire As 

Tred'egar,  Eng Ju 

Trim,  Ire Ep 

Trowbridge,  Eng Lw 

{tro’briA 

Tru'ro,  Eng Gz 

Tu'am,  Ire Cp 

Tullamore',  Ire Dq 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Eng..Ow 

Twickenham,  Eng No 

Tynemouth  {-mum),  Eng.Lk 

'lYal'sall,  Eng Ls 

Ware,  Eng Ou 

Warwick  {wor'rik),  Eng..Lt 

W aterford.  Ire Et 

WatforA  Eng Na 

Wells,  Eng Kw 

Wells,  Eng Pq 

Welshpool,  Wa Jr 

Westport,  Ire Bo 

Wexford,  Ire Et 

Weymouth,  Eng Ky 

{way'mufh) 

Whitby,  Eng Mm 

Whiteha'ven,  Eng Hn 

Wick,  Scot Ja 

Wicklow,  Ire Fr 

Wigton,  Scot HI 

Wim'bledon,  Eng Od 

Winchester,  Eng Mw 

Windsor  {loiu'zgr),  Eng.  .Nv 

Wis'beach,  Eng Or 

Wolverharnp'ton,  Eng.  ..Ks 

W oodford,  Eng Qa 

Woodstock,  Eng Mu 

Woolwich,  Eng Qc 

{wd'ol'itch) 

Worcester,  Eng Kt 

{wdbs'tgr) 

Wrcx'ham,  Wa Jq 
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Bel.  = Belgium. 

, Ger.  = German  Empire. 
Bol.  =Holland. 

ALx-la-Chapelle,  Ger. . . . Dm 
{ayks-laK-shah-pel') 

Alkmaar,  Hoi Bh 

{alk-mahr') 

Altenburg,  Ger Km 

{aTil'ten-b&org) 

Altona  Gcr.Hg 

Amberg  {ahm'berg)  Ger..Kp 

Amsterdam,  Hoi Bi 

Anspach  {aims' pahs.),  Gcr.Iq 

Antwerp,  Bel BI 

Arlon  {ar-loN'),  Bel Co 

Arn'hem,  Hoi Dj 

Arolsen  {ah' rol-sen),  Gcr.Gl 

Aschatfenburg,  Ger Go 

{g-shaf'fgn-burg) 

Augsburg,  Ger Is 

Baden  {bah'd^n),  Ger Fr 

Bam' berg,  Ger lo 

Barmen,  Ger El 

Bautzen  {bout'sen),  Ger. . ,N1 
Bayreuth  {hi'ruth),  Ger.  .Jo 

Ber'lin,  Ger Li,  Qs 

Born 'burg,  Ger Jk 

Beuthen  Ger.  ..Sn 

Blenheim  {blen'ini),  Ger.  .Ir 

Bonn,  Ger Em 

Brandenburg,  Ger Ki 

Braunsberg,  Ger Td 

{broions'berg) 

Breda  {bray'dah),  Hoi. . .Bk 

Brem'en,  Ger Gh 

Bremerhaven,  Ger Gf 

( bray  ’mgr-hah-fgn) 

Bres'lau,  Ger Q1 

Brieg  {brees),  Ger Qm 

Bromberg,  Ger Rg 

{brom'berg) 

Bruges  {bru'jiz),  Bel Ak 

Brunswick,  Ger Ij 

Brussels,  Bel A1 

Biickeburg,  Ger Gj 

{bilk' kgli-bdlyrg) 

Cammin,  Ger Nf 

{kahm-meen') 

Camperdown',  Hoi Bh 

Carlsruhe,  Ger Fq 

{karls'roo) 

Cassel  {kas'sel),  Ger HI 

Celle  {tsel'lgh),  Ger Hi 

Charlottenburg,  Gor Ps 

{shar-lof  ten-bd'org) 

Chemnitz,  Ger Lm 

{’Kern'mis) 

Cleves,  Ger Dj 

Cob'lentz,  Ger En 

Co'burg,  Ger Jn 

Col'berg,  Ger Oo 

Col'mar,  Ger Es 

Cologne  {ko-lone'),  Ger.  .Em 

Coslin  {kos-leen'),  Ger Pe 

Courtray',  Bel A1 

Crefeld  {kraijfelf),  Ger. . . D1 

Cuxha'ven,  Ger Gf 

Dant'zic,  Gcr„ Ed 

Darmstadt,  Ger Go 

{darm' staht) 

Delft,  Hoi Bj 

Des'sau,  Ger Kk 

Det'mold,  Ger Gj 

Dettingen,  Ger Go 

{dd'ting-gn) 

Dort,  Hoi Bj 

Dortmund,  Ger Ek 

{dort'mdbnf) 

Dresden  {drez'dgn),  Ger.  .Ml 

Duisburg,  Ger Dk 

{doo'  is-bdbrq) 

Dus'seldorf,  Ger D1 

Eckmiihl  {ek'mule),  Ger..Kr 

Ehrenbreitstoin,  Ger En 

{ay-rgn-brite' Stine) 

Eisenach,  Ger Im 

{i'zgn-ahK) 

Eisleben,  Ger Jk 

(ice'laii-bgn) 

Elberfold  {el'ber-felt),  Ger.El 

Elbing,  Ger Se 

Emden,  Ger Eor 


Ems,  Ger Fn 

Erfurt  {er'fo'brt),  Ger Jm 

Essen,  Ger Ek 

Esslingen,  Ger Gr 

{es'kng-gn) 

Eylau  {i'lou),  Ger Dd 

Flensburg,  Ger Hd 

{flens' beBorg) 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

Ger Fn» 

Frankfort-on -the-O'der, 

Ger Ni 

Freiberg  (/«'6«’p),  Ger..M,m 
Freiburg  {fri'bcTorg),  Ger.Es 

Friedland,  Ger Ud 

{freed'lgnd) 

Fnedrichshafen,  Ger Gt 

{freed' riT.s-ha,h-fgn) 

Filrth  {furt),  Ger. Ip 

Gera  {gay' rah),  Ger Km 

Ghent  {gent),  Bel A1 

Giessen  {gees' sgn),  Gor. . . Gm 

Gladbach,  Ger D1 

{glahd'oahK) 

Glauchau,  Ger Km 

{glou'Kou) 

Gleiivitz  {gli'ioits),  Ger. . . Sn 

Glogau  {glo'gou),  Ger Pk 

Gliickstadt,  Ger Hf 

{gluk'staht) 

Gorlitz  {gor' tits),  Ger Nl 

Gotha  {go'tah),  Ger Im 

Gottingen,  Ger Hk 

{gd'iing-gn) 

Greifswald,  Ger Le 

{grlfs' wahld) 

Greiz  {grits),  Ger Km 

Groningen,  Hoi Eg 

{groning-en) 

Guben  {gdo'bgn),  Ger Nj 

Haarlem  {har'lgm),  H0I...B1 

Hagen  {hah'ggn),  Ger El 

Hague  {hayg),  'The,  Hoi.  .Bi 

Halbci-stadt,  Ger Jj 

{halW  bgr-staht) 

Halle  {hahl'leh),  Ger Kk 

Hamburg,  Ger Ig 

Hanau  (hah' now),  Ger. . .Gn 

Hanover,  Ger Hi 

Harburg  (Jiar'bdbrq),  Ger.Hg 

Harlingen,  Hoi Cg 

{har'  ling -en) 

Ilasselt  {halls' sell),  Bel. . . .Cl 

Heidelberg,  Ger Gp 

{hi'  dgl-herq) 

Heilbronn,  Ger Gq 

{hile'bi'onn.) 

Helder,  Hoi Bh 

Hildesheim,  Ger Hj 

{hiV  dgs-hime) 

Hof,  Ger Kn 

Hohenlind'en,  Ger Ks 

Huy  (Aoy),Bel Bm 

Ingolstadt,  Ger Jr 

{ing'  ol-staht) 

Insterburg,  Ger Vc 

{in' stgr-bdbrg) 

Jnstrow  {yahs‘trov),  Gcr..Pg 

Jen'a,  Ger Jm 

Johannisburg,  Gor Vf 

{yo-hahn'  ms-bdbrg) 

Kaiserslautern,  Ger Ep 

{ki'zgrs-  lo  u-tgrn) 

Kehl  (kayl),  Gor Er 

Kempten,  Ger Ht 

Kiel  {keel),  Ger le 

Kissingen,  Ger Hn 

{kis'  sing-en) 

KOnigsberg^  Ger Tc 

{Jeon' iqz^erg) 

Kbpcnick,  Gor St 

(Jco'pgh-nik) 

Kottbus  ((toi'ioos),  Gcr.Nk 
Landau  {lahn'dou),  Ger..  .Fq 

Landsberg,  Ger Oh 

{landz'herg) 

Landshut,"Gor Ks 

{Ian dz  hoof) 

Lauenburg,  Ger Ig,  Qd 

ilou' gn-burg) 

Leeuwarden,  Hoi Dg 

{Ib'war-dgn) 

Loipsic  (Jipesik),  Ger. . . .KI 

Leyden  (h'dgn)  Hoi Bi 

Liege  {leej),  Bel Cm 

Liegnitz  (leeg'nits),  Ger.  ..PI 

Lindau  {lin'dou),  Ger Hu 

Lis'sa,  Ger PI 

Louvain',  Bel BI 

Lii'beck,  Ger If 

Llineburg,  Gor Ig 

{hf  ngh-burg) 

Lutzen  {loofsgn),  Ger KI 

Lu,x'emburg,  Hoi Co 

Maestricht,  Bel Cm 

{mahs'trivit) 

Mag'deburg,  Ger Jj 


Mannheim,  Ger Fp 

{mahn'hime) 

Marburg,  Ger Gm 

Mayence  , Ger Fo 

Mechlin  (mek'lin),  Bel. . .BI 

Meerane,  Ger Km 

{may' rah-ngh) 

Meiningen,  Ger In 

{mi' ning-gn) 

Meissen  (mice'sgn),  Ger. . . LI 

Mem'el,  Ger Ua 

Mer'seburg,  Ger KI 

Metz,  Ger Cq 

Middelburg,  Hoi Ak 

Minden,  Ger Gj 

Mons  {mosss),  Bel Am 

Milhlhausen,  Ger Et 

{muf-how' sgn) 

Munich  {mu'nik),  Ger Js 

Munster  {mun'st^),  Ger.  .Fj 

Na'mur,  Bel Bm 

Neustadt  {noy'staht),  Ger..Ie 

• • .Lg 


Ncu-Strelitz,”  Ger 
{noy  stray  lits) 

Nimeguen,'"Hol Cj 

{ne-mayggn) 

Nordhausen,  Ger Ik 

{nort-how  zgn) 

Nu'remberg,  Ger Jp 

Oels  {bis),  Ger Q1 

Offenbach,  Ger Go 

{of'fgn-hahK) 

Ordenburg,  Ger Fh 

Oppeln,  Ger Rm 

Osnabruck,  Ger Fi 

{os'  ng-briik) 

Ostend',  Bel Ak 

Passau  {pahs' sou),  Ger. . .Mr 

Pforzheim,  Ger Gq 

{pforts’hime) 

Pillau  {pil'lou),  Ger Td 

Plauen  {plou'gn),  Ger...Kn 

Potsdam,  Ger Li 

Posen  {po'zgn),  Ger Qi 

Prenzlau,  Ger Mg 

{prents'lou) 

Eastadt  {rahs'taht),  Ger.  .Fq 
Eatibor  {rah'te-bor),  Gci-. .So 

Eat'isbon,  Ger Kq 

Eeiohenbach,  Ger Pm 

{ri'  Y.gn-bah'K) 

Eiesa  {re'zah),  Ger LI 

Eos'tock,  Ger Ke 

Eot'terdam,  Hoi Bj 

Eudolstadt,  Ger Jm 

{rod  dol-stahf) 

Saarbruck  , Ger Dp 

(sahfbriik) 

Schiedam,  Hoi Bj 

{sKe-dahm') 

Schleiz  {shuts),  Ger Ku 

Schleswig,  Ger Hd 

{shies' wig) 

Sohmalkaldeu,  Ger Im 

{shmahV  kahl-dgn ) 

Schoneberg,  Gor Qs 

{shb'  neh-berg) 

Sch  weiefnitz,  Ger Pm 

(shwid'nits) 

Schwerin,  Ger Jf 

{shway-reen') 

Sondershausen,  Ger II 

{son'  dgrz-hoiD-zgn) 

Spandau,  Ger Pr,  Li 

ispahn'  dou) 

Spires,  Ger Fp 

Stahnsdorf,  Ger Pu 

Stargard  {star'qarf),  Ger. No- 

StegTitz,  Ger..!.... Qt 

Stendal  {sten'dahl),  Ger..  .Ji 
Stettin  {stet-teen'),  Ger. . .Ng 

St.  Nicolas,  Bel Al 

Stolpe  {stol'pgh),  Ger Qd 

Stralsimd,  Ger Le 

{strahf  soond) 

Strasburg,  Ger Er 

Stuttgart,  Ger Gr 

Tegel  {tay'ggl),  Ger Pr 

Teltow  {tel'tov),  Gei Pt 

Thionville,  Ger Cp 

{te-b^-veeV) 

Thorn  {torn),  Ger Sh 

Tilburg,  Hoi Bk 

Tilsit,  Ger Vb 

Tonning.  Ger Ge 

Tournay  , Bel Am 

Treptow  {trep'tou),  Ger. . . Rs 

Treves,  Ger Do 

Tubingen,  Ger Gr 

{tubing-gn) 

Ulm,  Ger Hs 

Ulzen  {ooU'sgn),  Ger Ih 

Utrecht  {u'trekt).  Hoi Ci 

Venlo',  Hoi Dk 

Verviers,  Bel Cm 

{ver-ve-ai/) 

Waterloo' , Bel Am 


Weimar  {wi'mar),  Ger. . . Jm 
Wesel  {{way'zgl),  Ger. . . .Dk 

Wiesbaden,  Ger Fo 

{wees'  bah-den) 

Wilhelmshaven,  Ger Ff 

{wil'helms-hah-fgn) 

Wis'mar,  Ger Jf 

Wit'tenberg,  Ger Lk 

Wolfenbiittel,  Ger Ij 

Worms,  Ger Fp 

Worth  {wort),  Ger Eq 

Wurzburg,  Ger II 0 

{wurts'burg) 

Ypres  {ee'p'r),  Bel A1 

Zittau  {tsit'tou),  Ger Nm 

Zwickau  {tswik'ou),  Ger. Km 
Zwolle  {zwol'lgh).  Hoi Di 
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Alls.  = Avstro-IIunqary . 

Bui.  = Bulgaria. 

Fr.  = France. 

Gr.  = Greece. 

It. = Italy. 

Monte.  = Montenegro. 

For.  = Portugal. 

Bou.  = Roumania. 

Ser.  = Serria. 

Sp.  = Spain. 

Sicz.  = Switzerland. 

Tur.  = Turkey. 

Adrianople,  Tur Uj 

{ad-re-gn-o' pH) 

Agincourt,  Fr He 

{ah-zhais-koor') 

Agram  (og'rom),  Aus Og 

Aix  {ayJcs),  Fr Ji 

Ajaccio  {ah-yahf  cho),  Fr.Kk 

Albacete,  Sp Em 

{ahl-bah-thay'tay) 

Alicante,  Sp Fn 

{ah-le-kahritay) 

Almadcn,  Sp Cm 

{ahl^ah-deri) 

Almeria,  Sp. En 

{ahl-may-re'  ah) 

Amiens  {am'e-enz),  Fr. . .Hd 
Ancona  {ahn-ko'nah),  It..Ni 

Andorra,  Sp Gj 

{ahn-dor'i'ah) 

Andria  {ahri dre-ah).  It.  .Ok 

An'gers^  Fr Ge 

Angouleme,  Fr Gg 

{ots-goo-lame') 

Arad  {br'bd),  Aus Eg 

Arta  {ar'tah),  Gr Rm 

Asnieres  {ahs-ne-ayr'),  Fr.Cs 

Ath'ens,  Gr Tm 

Avignon,  Fr li 

{ah-veen-yms') 

Badajos  {bad-g-hoce),  Sp.Bl 

Barcelona.  Sp Hk 

{bar-se-lo' ng) 

Bari  {bah're).  It Pk 

Basle  {bahl),S>v;z Kf 

Bastia  {bahs-te' ah),  Fr Kj 

Bayonne  {bah-ijon),  Fr. . .Fi 

Bcja  {hay'zhali),  Por Bm 

Belgrade',  Ser Qh 

Benevento,  It Ok 

{ben-ay-ven' to) 

Berat  {bh'-aht),  Tur Ek 

Berlad  {ber-laht),  Eou. . . Uf 

Berne  {hern),  Swz Kf 

Besangon,  Fr Jf 

{b^-zom-soTs) 

Bdziers  {bay-ze-ay  ),  Fr.  .Hi 

Bilbao  {hilJiah' o),  Sp Ei 

Blois  {blwah),  Fr He 

Boissy  {bwah-se'),  Fr Ev 

Bologna  (bo-lone' yah).  It. Mi 
Bordeaux  {bor-do'),  Fr. . .Fh 

Bosna-Serai,  Aus Qi 

{hos'nah  se-ri') 

Botoshani,  Eou Td 

{bo-to-shaTi  ne) 

Boulogne  {boo-lone'),  Fr.  .Ho 

Bourges  {boorzh),  Fr Hf 

Braga  (brah'gah),  Por. . . .Bj 

Braganga,  Por Cj 

{brah-gahn'  sail) 

Braila  {braJi-e' lah),  Eou.  .Ug 

Brescia  {bresh-e'g),  It Lh 

Brest,  Fr Ed 

Brio  {bree),  Fr Et 

Brindisi  {briif de-se).  It. . .PI 

Bro'dy,  Aus Sc 

Briinn,  Aus Od 

Bu'charest,  Eou Tg 

Bu'da-Pesth  {pest),  Aus. . Qr 

Budweis,  Aus Nd 

{bdbd'  wice) 
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Rurgns  Tur.ITi 

Rur^'i>s  (ooo/(/<iiv),  Sp. . ..T>.i 

C'nooivs  GviA'^Ady-ns),  Sp.Ol 

Ca  diz,  Sp Ru 

Ciu'u  Fr Old 

Ciisrliari  i?t-re).  It.  Km 

Cn’.ais  (l-iil'is),  Fr lie 

Cimditv,  Tur. Up 

Oap'ua,  It Nfc 

Carta>re'ua,  Sp Eu 

Ciistollon,  Sp FI 

ika7is-td-i/one') 

Catania,  It Oo 

(l\t?i-tah'  iie-a/i) 

Catanzaro,  It Pm 

(taTi-tahn-zah'ro) 

Cettiijne,  Jlonte Qj 

{chet-teen'  yay) 

Chalons  (sha/i-ld^i'),  Fr. . .Id 

Chanipignv,  Fr Eu 

{sTio^-peeii-ye') 

Charenton,  Fr Dt 

(sJKih-roN-ioy!') 

Chartres  {shurt'r),  Fr. . . .lie 

Cherbourg,  Fr Fd 

{slier' burg) 

Choisy  i^wah-ze'),  Fr. . .Du 

Ciudad  Keal,  Sp Dm 

{fhe-oo-dahd'  ray-aid') 

Ciudad  Kodrigo,  Sp Ck 

{tlie-oo-dalidf  ro-dre'go) 

Civita  Vocchia,  it Mk 

{die' ve-tah  vek'ke-ah) 

Clermont,  Fr Ilg 

{hUr-moTs') 

Coimbra,  Por Bk 

{ko-eem'hrali) 

Co'mom,  Aus Pe 

Constantino'ple,  Tur.Lu,  Wj 

Cor'dova,  Sp Cm 

Corfu  {hor-foo'),  Gr R1 

Corun'na,  Sp Bh 

Cosenza  {ko-sen'zali),  It.  .Pm 
Cracow  (kray' ho),  Aus. . .Qc 

Cres'sy,  Fr Ho 

Cuenca  (kwen'kah)^  Sp. . .El 

Czernowitz,  Aus Td 

(clier' no-vUs) 

D^reezin,  Aus Ee 

{day-bret'sin) 


Dieppe  ((/t’-Qo'I,  Fr Ho 

Dijon  {de-zliOn'),  Fr If 

Douai  {doo-ay'),  Fr lo 

Duloigno,  Monte Qk 

{dool-diee/i'yo) 

Dun’kirk,  Fr lib 

Durazzo,  Tur Qk 

(ilofl-ralit'so) 

Eoija  {ay'the-hali),  Sp. . ..Cn 

Elvas  {^el‘ vahs),  Por B1 

Eszek  (es'sek),  Aus Pg 

Evora  {ev'o-rali),  Por B1 

Faro  {/ali'ro),  Por An 

Ferrao  {fidmo).  It Nj 

Ferrol  {jer-role').  Sp. . . .Bli 
Fiuine  {fyoo'may\  Aus..Nh 

Florence,  It Mi 

Foggia  {fod'jali)^  It Ok 

Fontenay,  I r. Et 

{font-nay') 

Galata,  Tur Mu 

{gah'  lali-tali) 

Galatz  {gah'lalits),  Eou . . . Uf 

Gallipoli,  Tur Uk 

{galil-tip'  o-le) 

Gcne'va,  Swz Jg 

Gen'oa,  It Ki 

Gibraltar  {-brawl' -)^  Sp..Co 

Granada,  Sp Da 

{grg-nah' dali) 

Gratz  {grets),  Aus Of 

Grenoble  {grpi-ob'l'),  Fr. . Jh 

Gross wardein,  Aus Kf 

{groce-war’dine) 

Havre  {hahv^r),  Fr Gd 

Hei-mannstadt,  Aus Sg 

ilier' mahn-stalit) 

Innspruck,  Aus Mf 

{ias'prdbk) 

Jaen  (hali-en'),  Sp Dn 

Janina  {yalin' e-nah),  Tur. El 

Jassy  {yaks' se),  Eou Ue 

Jouy  {zhwe)^  Fr Bu 

Kaachau  {kah'shou),  Aus.Qd 

Kecskemet,  Aus Qf 

{kech-kem-ayt') 

Klausenburg,  Aus Sf 

{klaw'zen-burg) 

Kron'stadt  {-stand),  Aus.  .Tg 
Larissa  {lah-ris' sah),  Tur. SI 


La  Rochelle,  Fr Fg 

{lali  ro-sheV) 

Lausanne  {lo-zalin'\  Swz.Jg 

Laval  {lali-valiU),  Fr Ge 

Lay  bach  {li'baliK),  Aus..Ng 

Leg  horn,  It Li 

Le  Mans  {l(li  mon'),  Fr. . Ge 

Lem'berg,  Aus Sc 

Lo’on,  Sp Ci 

Xerida  {ler  e-dah),  Sp. . ..Gk 

Lille  {leel),  Fr Ic 

Limoges  {le-mozli'),  Fr. . .Gg 

Linz  {lints),  Aus Ne 

Lisbon  {liz'ogn),  Por A1 

Lodi  {lo'de),  It Lh 

Logrofio  {lo-grone'yo),  Sp.EJ 

Loja  (fo'Aa/ij,  Sp Cn 

Lorca  {lor' kali),  Sp En 

L’Orient  (to-re-uu'),  Fr.  .Ee 

Luo'ca,  It Li 

Lucerne  {lu-serti'),  Swz.  .Kf 

Lyons,  Fr Ig 

Madrid',  Sp Dk 

Magenta  It.  .Kh 

Mal'aga,  Sp Co 

Maria  Thercsienstadt,  Aus. 
{mah-rdah  ter-ay' ze-^n- 

stalit). .' Qg 

Marly  Imar-le’),  Fr At 

Marseilles  {mar-say Iz'),  Fr.  Jj 
Messina {mes-se' nak).  It.  .On 
Moudon  {mvh-don'),  Fr.  .Bu 

Mil' an.  It Kh 

Missolonghi,  Gr Sm 

{mis-so-lonq'  ge) 

Modena  {mod' e-ng).  It. . .Lh 
Modica  {mod'e-kali).  It. . .Oo 

Monastir,  Tur Ek 

{mou-as-teer) 

Montauban,  Fr Gi 

{mds-to-bon') 

Montpellier,  Fr li 

{mont-peV  le-er) 

Mostar  (mos-tar'),  Aus. . .Pi 
Moulins  {moo-lan'),  Fr. ..Ig 
Murcia  imur  she-g),  Sp. . .En 

Nancy,  Fr Je 

Nantes  (narits),  Fr Fe 

Naples,  It Nk 

Narbonne  {nar-hon'),  Fr..Hi 


Nau'plia,  Gr Tn 

Navarino,  Gr So 

{nav-g-re'  no) 

Neuilly  {nvk-ye')^  Fr Cs 

Nevers  {ngh-vayr),  Fr.  ..Ilf 

Nice  {neece),  Fr Ji 

Nimes  {neem),  Fr li 

Ol'mutz,  Aus Od 

Opor'to,  Por Bj 

Orense  {o-reri say),  ^. . . .Bi 
Orleans  (or  le-gnz),  Fr. . .He 

Ostia  {oste-ah).  It Gu 

Oviedo  {o-ve-ay  do),  Sp..Ch 

Pad'ua^  It Mh 

Paleneia,  Sp Dj 

(vg-leii  stie-g) 

Paler'mo,  It Nn 

Palma  {pahl'mah),  Sp..IIm 

Palos  {pah'loce),  Sp Bn 

Pamplona,  Sp Fj 

{pakm-plo  nah) 

Pans  {par  is),  Fr. . ..Ct,  Hd 

Par'ma,  It Lh 

Patras  {pg-tras'),  Gr Sn 

Pau  {po),  Fr Fi 

Pera  {pay'rah),  Tur Mt 

Pm-igueux,  Fr Gh 

{pay-re-gvli) 

Perpignan,  Fr Ilj 

{per-peen,-yon'\ 

Perugia  (pay-roo'pali),  It.Mj 
Pescara  {pes-kalirali),  It.Ni 

Philippop'olis,  Tur ..Tj 

Pil'sen,  Aus Nd 

Pisa  {pe'sah),  It Li 

Plevna  {ploo'nah),  Bui. . .Ti 
Poitiers  {poy-teerz'),  Fr.  .Gf 

Portalegre,  Por B1 

{por-tak-lay' gray) 

Port  Mahon,  Sp II 

{mak-hone') 

Potenza  {po-ten'zak).  It.  .01 

Prague  (prayg),  Aus Nd 

Pres' burg,  Aus Pe 

Prisrend’i  Tur Ej 

Raab  {ralib),  Aus Pe 

Eavenna  {rg-ven'ng).  It.  .Mi 

Eeggio  {red! jo).  It On 

Eeumenberg,  Aus Nc 

{ri' iL^n-berg) 


Eennes  {ren),  Fr Fe 

Rheims  \reemz),  Fr Id 

Rochefort  (rosA.^/'or'),  Fr.  .Fg 

Rome,  It Mk,  Jr 

Eoubaix  {roo-bay'),  Fr le 

Rouen  {roo'en),  Fr Hd 

Eustehuk,  Bui Th 

(roos-chook') 

Salamanea,  Sp Cj 

{sal-g-mang  kg) 

Saler'no,  It 01 

Salonica,  Tur Sk 

(sah-lo-ne'  kah) 

Salzburg,  Aus Nf 

{saw  Itz'  burg) 

San  Marino,  It Mi 

{sakn  mall-re' no) 

Santan'der,  Sp Di 

Santarem,  For A1 

{sahn-tah-ren') 

Santiago,  Sp Bi 

{salin-te-ali  go) 

Saragossa,  Sp Fj 

{sdr-g-gos^sg) 

Sassari  {salts' sak-re),  lt...Kl 

Sceaux  (so),  Fr Cu 

Schemnitz^  Aus Pe 

{shem'  mts) 

Scutari  {skoo'tak-re),  Tur.Qj 

San  Sebastian,  Sp Ei 

Sego'via,  Sp Dk 

Semlin  {sem-leen'),  Aus..Qh 

Seres  {ser'es),  Tur Sk 

Setubal,  Por A1 

{say-too'bahl) 

Sev'ille,  Sp Cn 

Sevres  (sevr),  Fr Bt 

Shumla  {shoom' lah),  Bul.Uh 

Silis'tria,  Bui j.Uh 

Sisto'va,  Bui Th 

Sophia  (so-fe'g),  Bui Si 

Spalatro,  Aus Oi 

{spall-tali' tro) 

St.  Cloud,  Fr Bt 

St.  Den'is,  Fr Cr 

St.  Etienne,  Fr Ih 

{sant  ay-te-eri) 

St.  Ger'main,  Fr As 

St.  Quentin,  Fr Id 

Gaif  hon-taxi') 


Syra  {se’rak).  Gr Un 

Syracuse  {sir  g-kuse),  It.  .Oo 

Szegedin,  Aus Qg 

{seg'ed-een) 

Talavera,  Sp Cl 

{tah-lah-vay'rali) 

Taranto  {tali' rakn-to).  It.. PI 

Tarnopol,  Aus Sc 

{{ar-no'pol) 

Tarragona,  Sp Gk 

(tar-rah-go' nail) 

Tchernetz,  Eou Sh 

{cher-nets') 

Temesvar,  Aus Eg 

{tem-esh-vahr) 

Ternova,  Bui Ti 

(ter'  no-vah) 

Tokay  (to-kay'),  Aus Ee 

Tole'do,  Sp Dl 

Tophana,  Tur Mt 

{to'fah-nali) 

Toulon  {too-l6n'),  Fr Jj 

Toulouse  (too-looz),  Fr. . .Gi 

Tours  {toor),  Fr Gf. 

Trapani  (traK pak,-ne),\\.M.'a. 

Trent,  Aus Mg 

Trieste  (tre-esf),  Aus Ng 

Troppau  (trop'pou),  Aus.. Pc 

Troyes  (trwah),  Fr le 

Tu'rin,  It Kh 

Valence  {vak-lonss),  Fr.  .Ih 

Valencia,  Sp Fm 

{vg-leri  she-g) 

Vmladolid'.  Sp ; Dj 

Varna  {varnali),  Bui Vh 

Venice  {ven'iss).  It Mb 

Verona  {vay-rd nali),  It..Lh 

Versailles,  Fr Au,  He 

{ver-saylz) 

Vienna  (ve-en'ng),  Aus. . .Oc 

Vigo  (ve'go),  Sp Bi 

Villcneuve(t)ec^muP),  Fr.Dv 
Vincennes  {vin-senz'),  Fr.Dt 
Viterbo  {ve-fer' bo)  ,lt . . . .Mj 
Vitoria  {ve-to're-oM),  Sp.  .Ei 

Wid'in,  Bui Sh 

Xeres  (Aay-r«iA'),  Sp Bn 

Zan'te,  Gr En 

Zara  (zalirak),  Aus Oi 

Zurich  (zoo'rik),  Swz Kf 
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Maps  of  Alaska  and  the 
Polar  Regions. 

Pages  19  ai^d  22. 

Alas'ka.  (“  Great  country.”) 

Aleutian,  g-lu' she-gn. 

(“  Rocky.”) 

Behring,  be' ring. 

Boothia,  boo'the-g.  (The 
magnetic  pole  is  situated  in 
Boothia  peninsula.) 

Chudleigh,  diud'le. 

Frederiokshaab,  fred' er-iks- 
kahb.  (“Fredcrick’shope.”) 

Godha'ven.  (“Good  haven.”) 

Godthaab,  god'talib.  (“Good 
hope.”) 

Grin-neir  Land.  (Discover- 
ed in  1850  by  the  Grinned 
expedition  sent  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.) 

Hayes  Sound.  ( Explored  by 
Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes.) 

Jan  Mayen,  yalin  mi'^n,. 

Julianeshaab,  yoo-le-akris- 
haW. 

Kodiak,  kakd-yak'. 

Kotzebue,  kot'se-bu. 

Kouskovim,  kus'ko-vim. 

Lichtenfels,  lik'ten-fels. 

( ‘ ‘ Mountain  of  light.  ’ ’ ) 

Na'in. 

New  Hermhut,  kern'libot. 

Nunivak,  noo' ne-vakk. 

EomanzoiT,  ro-mahn'tsof. 

Ungava  Bay,  ung-gak! vg. 

Upernavik,  oo'pyr-nah-vik. 

Yu'kon. 


Map  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Page  24. 

Abbitib'be. 

Assiniboine,  as-sin' e-hoin. 

(“  Stone  Sioux,”  a wander- 
ing Sioux  tribe.) 

Athabas'ea.  (“Swam^.”) 

Belle  lAo.,belile,  (“Beau- 
tiful isle.”) 

Betsiamite,  bet-se-ak-meet' . 

Bras  d’Or,  JmA  dor.  (“Arm 
of  gold.”) 

Cape’’Breton,  brit’un. 

Chaleur,  shah-loor . 

Chaudiere,  sho-de-air' . 
(“Boiler;”  Lake  Chaudi- 
ere terminates  in  two  extra- 
ordinary cataracts,  known 
as  the  Great  and  Little 
Chaudiere.) 

Chatte,  skat. 

Dease,  dees. 

Dunveg'an  House. 

Fund  du  Lac,  fu/ig  dii  lalik. 
(“  End  of  the  lake.”) 

Gatineau,  gak-te-no'. 

Halifax,  hal'^-fax.  (Named 
in  honor  of  Lord  Halifax 
at  the  time  of  the  reooloni- 
zation  of  Nova  Scotia  un- 
der George  II.  The  word 
literally  means  “ Holy  tress 
of  the  virffin’s  hair,”  and 
was  applied  to  an  English 
town  near  which  the  head 
of  a murdered  viigin  was 


suspended,  and  to  W'hich 
pilgrims  were  accustomed 
to  resort. ) 

Isle  V erte,  eel  vert.  (“  Green 
island.’M 

Juan  de  Fuca,  hoo-akn'  day 
foo'kak. 

Kincardine,  king-kar' din. 

Labrador,  lab-rg-dore' . 
(Called  from  a Basque 
whaler,  who  penetrated  as 
far  as  Bradore  Bay  _;  accord- 
ing to  other  authorities,  the 
name  was  bestowed  by  Por- 
tuguese slave-merchants  on 
account  of  the  strength  ot 
the  hardy  laborers  they 
kidnapped  on  its  coast.) 

La  Rouge,  la  roozh. 

Levis,  lev'is. 

Lillooet,  Ul'loo-“f: 

Manito'ba.  (“  Four  lakes,” 
from  two  Dakota  words, — 
minne,  water,  and  tnpa, 
four.) 

Manitoulin,  man-e-too'Un. 

(“  Spirit  islands.”) 

Memphrcma'gog.  (“Lake of 
abundance."’) 

Miquelon,  mik-eh-lon' . 

Miramichi,  mir-g-me-skee' . 

Mistassinnie,  mis-tas-se'  ne. 
(“  Big  rock.”) 

Moisic,  mwak-seek' . 

Montmagny,  morfi-malin-yd . 

Montreal,  mon/-tre-awV . 

(“  Royal  mount.”) 

Newfoundland,  nu'fund- 
land.  (Name  applied  by 


Cabot,  in  1497,  to  all  the 
territory  discovered  by 
him ; subsequently  re- 
stricted to  the  island  of 
Newfoundland.) 

Nip'igon. 

Nip'issing.  (“  At  the  small 
lake.”) 

Notre  Dame,  no'fr  dakm. 

Nova  Scotia,  no'vg  sko'slie-g. 
(“  New  Scotland  ” ; colo- 
nized by  Scotchmen  under 
Sir  William  Alexander,  in 
1623.) 

Onta'rio.  (“  Village  on  a 
mountain”  ; chief  town  of 
the  Onondagas.) 

Ottawa,  ot'tg-wg.  (“  Trad- 
ers.”) 

Pembina,  pem'be-ng. 

Pictou,  pic-too'. 

Quebec,  kwe'bek.  (An  Al- 
gonquin word  meaniug, 
“ Take  care  of  the  rock.”) 

Eestigouche, 

Riviere  du  Loup,  re-ve-air' 
du  loo.  (“  Wolf  river.”) 

Eimouski,  re-moos-ke' . 

Saguenay,  sag-e-nay' . 

Saskat'chewan.  (“  Swift 
current.”) 

Sault  Sainte  Mario,  soo  sent 
may're. 

Shediac,  sked-e-akk' . 

Sorel,  so-reV. 

Souris,  soo'ris. 

St.  Croix,  kroi. 

St.  Maurice,  mo-reece'. 

Tadousac,  tah-doo-sahk' . 


Temiscamingue,  te-mis'kg- 
ming. 

Thames,  temz. 

Vancouver,  van-koo' vgr. 
Win'nipeg.  (“  Turbid  wa- 
ter.”) 

Win'nipegoos. 

Yarmouth,  yar'mutk. 


Map  of  the  United  States. 

Pages  30  and  31. 


{For  the  Cities  of  the  United 
States,  see  pp.  122-126.) 


Alabama,  al-g-bak'mg. 

(“  Place  of  rest.”) 
Alleghany,  al-le-ga  ne. 

(“  Eiver  of  the  Alligewi.'’') 
Altamaha,  awl-tg-mg-kaio' . 

(“  Place  of  the  village.”) 
Appalachico'la.  (“  Town  of 
the  Appalachites.”) 
Arizo’na.  (“  Sand  hills.”) 
Arkansas,  ar'kan-saw. 

(From  the  French  word 
arc,  a bow,  and  the  Indian 
word,  kansas,  smoky  wa- 
ter.) 

Baha'ma. 


Brazos,  bralizoce. 

Calcasieu,  kal'kg-sliu. 

California,  kal-e-for'ne-g.  (A 
name  applied  in  an  old 
Spanish  romance  to  an  im- 
aginary island  near  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise,  and 
given  by  Cortez  in  1535  to 
the  lower  peninsula.) 


Canav'eral. 

Champlain,  sham-plane'. 
(Called  from  the  French 
explorer  Champlain,  the 
founder  of  Quebec,  1608.) 

Chariton,  diar'^-tgn. 

Ches'apeake.  (“  Mother  of 
waters.”) 

Cheyenne,  ski-tri . 

Ciman’on,  se-m^-rone'. 

Colorado,  kol-o-rakl do. 
(“Red”  or  “ colored.”) 

Connecticut,  kon-net' e-kut. 
(The  country  “ on  the  long 
river.”) 

Dako'ta.  ( “ Leagued  ” ; the 
name  applied  to  the  allied 
Sioux  trilaes.) 

Del'aware.  (Named  from 
Lord  Delaware,  who  vis- 
ited the  bay  in  1610.) 

Eleu'thera. 

Flor'ida.  (So  called  in  1512 
by  Ponce  de  Leon,  who 
discovered  it  on  Easter 
Sunday,  in  Spanish  Pas- 
cua  Florida.) 

Georgia.  (Named  by  Ogle- 
thorpe in  1732,  in  honor  of 
George  II.) 

Gila,  lie'lak. 

Guadalupe,  gwak-dali-loo'  - 
pay. 

Idaho,  i'dg-ko. 

Illinois,  il-Un-oi'.  (“  Tribe 
of  men.”) 

Indian'a.  (From  the  word 
Indian.) 

I'owa.  (“Sleepy  ones”  ; a 
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name  applied  to  a Dakota 
tribe.) 

Isle  Royal,  He  roij'ql. 
Kanawha,  h^-naw'ioq,. 
Kansas,  han'zjs.  (“  Smoky 
water.”) 

Klamath,  hlah'mat. 
Kennebec’.  (“  Long  lake  ” ; 
a name  transferred  from 
Moosehead  Lake  to  the 
river.) 

Kentuck'y.  (Kan-tuek-kee, 
“ Dark  and  bloody  battle- 
ground.”) 

Llano  Estacado,  Itjdh'no  es- 
tah-lcah'do.  (“  Staked 
Plain  ; ” so  called  from 
the  yucea  stems,  looking 
’ like  stakes,  that  abound 
there. ) 

Louisiana,  loo-e-ze-dh' no,. 
(First  colonized  by  the 
French,  and  named  after 
Louis  XIV.) 

Maine.  (Supposed  to  have 
been  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  as  the  main  laud  from 
the  islands  off  the  coast.) 
Malheur,  mal-oor' . 

Maryland.  (Named  by  Lord 
Baltimore  in  honor  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria^  the  queen  of 
Charles  I.,  in  1632^ 
Massachu'setts.  (“  Blue 
hills.”) 

Maumee,  maw'me. 

Mendocino,  men-do-se' no. 
Merced,  mp’-sade' . 

Miami,  mi-am'i. 

Michigan,  mish' e-gg,n.  (An 
Indian  word  meaning  “ a 
weir  for  fish.”) 

Minneso'ta.  (“  Cloudy  wa- 
ter.”) 

Mississippi.  (“  Great  riv- 
er.”) 

Missouri, mis-soo' re.  (“Mud- 
dy river.”) 

Mogollon  Mts.,  mo-go  yone  . 
Mohave,  mo-hah'ray. 
Montana,  mon-taTi  ng,. 
Nobras'ka.  (“  Water  val- 
ley ; ” the  valley  of  the 
Platte.) 

Neches,  netch'iz. 

Neo'cho. 

Nevada,  ne-vali'dg. 
(“Snowy.”) 

New  Hampshire,  Tiamp'- 
sheer._  (Named  after  the 
English  county  of  Hamp- 
shire.) 

New  Jersey.  (Called  in  hon- 
or of  Sir  George  Carteret, 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey, to  whom,  with  Lord 
Berkeley,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  the 
Delaware  was  granted  by 
the  Duke  of  York.) 

New  Y'ork.  (Named  in  16G4 
in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterward  James  II.) 
Niobra'ra. 

.North Carolina.  (Named af- 
ter Charles  I. , of  England. ) 
Nueces,  nu-ay'sez.  i 

Ohi'o.  (“Beautiful.”) 
Okeecho'bee. 

Okeflno'kee. 

Or'egon.  (Supposed  to  he 
so  called  from  the  Spanish 
word  oregano— in  Latin, 
m'iganum—'-  ‘ wild  thyme,” 
found  in  abundance  by  the 
early  explorers.) 

Owy'hee. 

Palouse,  pgAooz' . 

Passa'ic.  (“  Valley.”) 

Pend  d’Oreille,  o-reeV . 
Pennsylvania.  (“  Penn’s 
woods.”) 

Pc'pin. 

Pinaleno,  pe^nah-lay'  no. 
Pontohartrain,  pon-char- 
tranet . 

Puget,  pu'jet. 

Rhode  Island.  (Rhode  Isl- 
and, in  Narragansett  Bay, 
is  thought  to  have  been 
named  from  a fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  Island  of 
Rhodes.) 

Rio  Grande,  rdo  grahn'day. 

_(“  Great  river.”') 

Rio  P ecos,  re'o  pay'lcoce. 

Sabine  R.,  sah-been'  '. 


Salinas,  sah-le'nahs. 

San  Bernardino,  saJin  ber- 
nar-de'no. 

San  Joaquin,  ho-aTi-Tceen' . 
San  Juan,  Balm  hivahn. 
Santa  Maria,  sahn'tali  mali- 
re'ah. 

Schuylkill,  shool'Ull. 

Scioto,  si-o'to. 

Sevier  Lake,  sev-eer'. 

Sierra  Nevada,  se-er'raJi  nay- 
vahldah.  (“  Snow -clad 
range.”) 

Sioux,  BOO. 

South  Carolina.  (Named  af- 
ter Charles  I.  of  England.) 
St.  Croix,  kroi. 

Tahoe,  tdh-ho' . 

Tallapoo'sa.  (“  Swift  wa- 
ter.”) 

Tennessee'.  (“  River  of  the 
big  bend.”) 

Tex'as.  (Said  to  mean 
“friends”  in  an  Indian 
dialect.) 

Tulare,  tit-lair . 

Uintah,  yu-intali. 

Utah,  yoo'tah.  (From  the 
Ute  Indians.) 

Vei-mont'.  (“  Green  mount- 
ain.”) 

Virginia.  _ (Named  in  hon- 
or of  Elizabeth,  the  virgin 
queen.) 

Wabash, waw''5n!s7i.  (“Wind- 
blown cloud.” ) 

Washita,  wosli'e-lmw. 
Willamette,  wil-lah'met. 
Winnepiseogee,  icin-ne-pe- 
soh'ke.  (“Smile  of  the 
Great  Spirit.”) 

Wisconsin.  (“Wild,  rush- 
ing stream.”) 

Wyo'ming. 

Y'azoo,  yah' zoo. 

Yosemite,  yo-sem'e-ie. 
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Acapulco,  ah-kah-pool'ko. 
Aguas  Calientes,  ah'gwahs 
kah-le-en'  tes. 

Alamos,  ah' lah-moce. 
Antigua,  ahn^-te' gah.  (“An- 
cient.”) 

Bahia  Honda,  bah-e'ah  on- 
dah.  (“Deep  bay.”) 
Balize,  bg-leez' . 

Batabiino,  hah-taJi-bah-no' . 
Berrnudas,  ber-moo' dgx. 
(Discovered  by  Juan  Ber- 
mudez.) 

Buena  Vista,  bway'nah  vees'- 
tali.  (“  Beautiful  view.”) 
Cape  Haytien,  hay'te-en. 
Celaya,  say-lah' yah, 

Cerro  Gordo,  ser'ro  gor'do. 

(_“  Fruitful  mountain.”) 
Chihuahua,  che-wah' wah. 
Chiriqui,  che-re-kee'. 
Cienfuegos,  se-en-fway' goce. 
Ciudad  Vieja,  the-oo-dahd' 
ve-ay'hah. 

Colima,  ko-le' mah. 
Comayagua,  ko-mn-ah'gwah. 
Corrientes,  kor-re~en'tes. 
Cuernavaca,  kwer-nah-vah'- 
kah. 

Curagoa,  ku-rg-so'. 

Dominica,  dom  e-ne'ka. 
(Discovered  on  Sunday — 
dies  dominica.) 

El  Limon,  le-mond . 

El  Paso,  ^aA'so.  (“The  pass.” 
^ror\toraa,,fron-tay'ratis. 
Gonaives,  go-nive'. 
Guadalaxara,  gwah-dah^lah- 
hah'rah. 

Guanaxato,  gwah-naJi-hioah'- 
to. 

Guerero,  gay-ray'ro. 

Hay'ti.  (“Mountainous 
land.”) 

Jalapa,  hah-lah^pah.  (From 
this  city,  tho  jalap  used  in 
medicine  derives  its  name. 
The  drug  was  first  export- 
ed in  1610.) 

Jorullo,  ho-rooV yo, 

Lagos,  lah-goce'^, 

Leon,  lay-On'. 


Loreto,  lo-ray'to. 

Managua,  mah-nah' gwali. 
Manzanilio,  mahn-saJi-neeV - 
yo. 

Matamoras,  mat-a-mo'rgs. 
Mazatlan,  m.ahz-gt-lahn' . 
Mex'ico.  (From  ^Mexitli,  the 
Aztec  god  of  war.) 

Morelia,  mo-ray' le-ah. 
Monterey,  mon-tay-ray' . 
New  Guatemala,  gwah-lay- 
mah'lah. 

Oaxaca,  wah-hah' kah. 
Pachuoa,  pah-choo'  kah. 
Ponce,  pon'aay. 

Popocatepetl,  po-po-kah-tay- 
petl'.  (“  Smoking  moun- 
tain.”) 

Port  au  Princ^  port  o prinss. 
Presidio  del  Norte,  pray-se'- 
de-o  del  nor'tay. 

Progreso,  pro-gray'  so. 

Puebla,  pweb'iah. 

Puerto  Principe,  pwerto 
preen'se-pay. 

Quoretaro,  kay-ray-tah'ro. 
Quosaltenango,  kay-sahl-tay- 
nahn'go. 

Saltillo,  sahl-teel' I/O. 

San  Felipe,  sahn-fay-le'pay. 
San  Jago,  sahji  e-a  'h'go. 

San  Jos4,  sahn  ho-say' . 

San  Juan,  sahn  hoo-ahn' . 

San  Luis  Potosi,  sahn  loo' is 
po-to-se'. 

San  Salvador,  sahn  sahl-vah- 
dore' , 

Santa  Cruz,  sahn'tah  Jei'oos. 

(“  Holy  cross.”) 

Santa  Margarita,  sahn'tah 
mar-gah-re'  tall. 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  sahn-te- 
ah'go  day  koo'bah. 

Santo  Tomas,  sahn'to  to'- 
mahs. 

San  Vicente,  sahn  ve-sero'tay. 
Sisal,  se-saliT . 

Tampico,  tahm-pe'ko. 
Tegucigalpa,  tay-goo-se- 
gahl'pah. 

Tehuantepec,  tay-wahn-tay- 
pek' . 

Tlascala,  tlahs-kah'lah. 

(“  Place  of  bread.”) 

Tru.xdlo,  troo-heeV yo. 

Ures,  oo-res. 

Uxmal,  oox-mahV . 

Vera  Cruz,  vay'rah  kroos. 

(“  True  cross.”) 

Virgin  Isles.  (Discovered 
by  Columbus  on  the  day 
sacred  to  St.  Ursula  and 
the  11,000  virgins.) 
Zacatecas,  sah-icah-tay'kahs. 
Zacatula,  sah-kah-toolah. 
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Acaray,  ah-kah-ri . 

Aconcagua,  ah-kon-kah' - 
gwah. 

Am'azon.  (“Boat  destroy- 
er.”) 

Andas,  an' diz.  (“Copper.”) 

Angostura,  ahn-gos-too'rah. 

Antioquia,  ahn-te-o-ke' ah. 

Arequipa,  ah-^a-ke' pah. 

Arica,  ah-re'kah. 

Asuncion,  ah-soon-se-on' . 

Atacama,  ah-tah-kah! mah. 

Ayapucho,  i-ah-kod cho. 

Bahia,  bah-e'ah. 

Barquisimeto,  bar-ke-se- 
may'to. 

Bogota,  bo-go-tah' . 

Brazil'.  ( ‘ ‘ Color  of  glowing 
coals”;  so  called  from  the 
red  Brazil-wood.) 

Buenos  Ayres,  bd nos  a'riz. 
(“  Good  breezes.”) 

Callao,  kahl-lah'o. 

C aracas,  kah-r  ah'  kalis. 

Cartagena,  kar-ta-Je' ng. 

Caxamarca,  kah-hah-mar' - 
kah. 

Cayambe,  kv-ahm'bay. 

Cayenne,  ki-en' . 

Chagres,  chah'gres. 

Chiloe,  cheel-o-aij . 

Chimborazo,  chim-bo-rah' zo. 
(“_  Chimney.”) 

Cobija,  ko-be'hah. 

Cochabamba,  ho-chah-bahm' - 
bah. 


Concepcion,  hon-sep-se-dn' , 
Coquimbo,  ko-keem'ho. 
Cordova,  kor'do-vg. 

Cuenca,  kwen'kah. 

Cumana,  koo-mah' nah. 
Curitiba,  koo-re-te' bah. 
Cuyaba,  koo-yali  bah. 

Cuzco,  koos'ko. 

Desaguadcro,  des-ah-gwah- 
day'ro._  (“  The  outlet.”) 
Diamantina,  de-  ah-mahn-te- 
nah. 

Dolores,  do-lo'res. 

Galapagos,  gah-lah' pay-goce. 

(“  Tortoise  islancls.’*’) 
Gallinas,  gahl-ye' nalis. 
Guayaquil,^  gwi-ah-keeV . 
Huancavelica,  wahn-kah- 
vay-ldkah. 

Iguape,  e-gwah'pay. 

Iq^uique,  e-kee'kay. 

Islay,  ees-W. 

Japura,  hah-poo'raJi. 

Javary,  hah-vah-re' . 

Jujuy,  hoo-hwe' . 

Jurua,  hoo-roo'ah. 

La  Guayra,  lah  gwi'rah. 

La  Paz,  lah  pahz. 

La  Plata,  lah  plah'tah. 

(“Silver.”) 

La  Rioja,  lah  re-o'hah. 

Lima,  le'mah. 

Lobos,  lo'boce. 

Loja,  lo'hah. 

Macapa,  mah-kah-pah' . 
Madeira,  mah-day'rah.  (A 
Portuguese  word  derived 
from  the  Latin  materia, 
and  meaning  “timber.” 
The  river  is  so  called 
from  the  great  quantities 
of  logs  and  timber  floated 
down  by  its  current  during 
the  periodical  floods.) 
Maracay  bo,  mah-rah-ki'bo. 
Maranliam,  mdr-gn~ham' . 
Maranon,  mah-rahn^yon' . 
Margarita,  mar-gg-re'tg.  (So 
called  from  the  pearls— in 
Latin,  margaritae — which 
were  formerly  abundant.) 
Maturin,  mah-too-reen' . 
Medellin,  may-dd-yeen' . 
Montevideo,  mon-te-vid' e-o. 

(“Prospect  mountain.”) 
Obidos,  o-be'doce. 

Organ  Mountains.  (From  the 
fantastic  forms  of  spires  of 
rock,  resembling  a row 
of  organ-pipes.) 

Ouro  Preto,  oo-ro  pray'to. 

(“  Gold  meadow.’M 
Para,  pah-rah'.  ( “ River.”) 
Paraguay,  pah-rah-gwat/' . 

(“  Place  of  Waters.’’) 
Parana,  pah-rah-nah' . 

Paria,  pah're-ah. 

Parimej  pah-re'may. 
Parnahiba,  par-nah-e'bah. 
Patago'nia.  (“Land  of  the 
clumsy -footed  people  ” ■ 
the  inhabitants  incased 
their  feet  in  large  skin 
shoes.) 

Pernambuco,  per-nahm-boo' - 
ko. 

Pichincha,  pe-chin' chah. 
Pilcomayo,  pil-ko^ni' o. 

Piura,  pe-oo'rah. 

Popayan,  po^ah-yahn  . 

Porto  Alegre,  ah-lay'gray, 
Potosi,  pd-to-sd . 

Putumayo,  poo-too-mi'o. 

Punta  Arenas,  poon'tah  ah- 
ray'nahs. 

Quillota,  keel-yo' tall. 

Quito,  ke'to. 

Rio  Janeiro,  rilo  jg-ne'ro. 

(“  River  of  January.” 
The  bay  received  its  name 
from  De  Solis,  who  discov- 
ered it  January  1,  1515, 
and  supposed  it  to  be  the 
mouth  of  a great  river. ) 
Rosario,  ro-sah're-o. 

Santa  Fe,  sahn'tah  fay. 

Santa  Martha,  sahn'tah  mar'- 
tah. 

Santarem,  sahn-tah-ren^' . 
Santiago,  sahn-te-ah' go. 

Sao  PaulOj  sbwns-pow'lo. 
Sergipe,  ser-zhe'pay. 

Serra  do  Espinhago,  es-peen- 
yah'so. 

Socorro,  so-kor'ro, 

Sucre,  soo'kra. 

Tapajds,  tah-pah-zhoce  . 


Tierra  del  Fuego,  te-er'rah 
del  fway-go.  (“Land  of 
fire  ’_’ ; so  called  by  Magel- 
lan^ in  1520,  from  the  fires 
which  blazed  along  the 
shores  at  night,  and  which 
he  supposed  to  be  of  vol- 
canic origin. ) 

Titicaca,  te-te-kah' kali. 

Tocantins,  to-kahn-teens' . 

Truxillo,  troo-heeV yo. 

Tucuman,  too-koo-mahnl . 

Uoayale,  oo-ki-ah'lay. 

Uruguay,  u-^’oo-gioay' . 
(Named  from  the  Uru,  a 
bird  found  on  its  banks.) 

Valparaiso,  vahl-pah-ri' so. 
(“Vale  of  Paradise.”) 

V enezuela,  ven-e-zwdlg. 

Villa  Boa,  reel' lah  bo' ah. 

Villa  Rica,  veel'lali  rdkah. 
(“  Rich  town.”) 

Xingu,  shing-goo  . 
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Abo,  o'boo. 

Az'of. 

Balkan,  bahl-kahn' . 
Bonifacio,  bo-ne-f  ali  cho. 
Borodino,  bor-o-de'no. 
Bos'porus.  (“Ox-ford.”) 
Bug,  boog. 

Cat'tegat.  (“  Cat’s  throat.”) 
Cevennes,  say-ven' . 

Crimea,  krim-eg. 

Cronstadt,  krone' staht. 

(“  King’s  town.”) 
Dardanelles,  dar-dg-nUz' . 
Dnieper,  ndp^.  "(“  Upper 
river.”) 

Dniester,  nees'tjr.  (“  Lower 
river.”) 

Dovrefield,  do-vre-f e-eld' . 

(“  Gloomy  mountains.”) 
Drave,  drahv. 

Dwina,  du'i'nah.  (“  Double 
stream.”) 

E'bro.  _ (“Foaming  river.”) 
Ekaterinberg,  ay-kah-tay- 
reen-booref.  (“Catharine’s 
town.”) 

Elburz,  el-boorz' . 

(“  Peaked.”) 

Enikale,  en-e-kah'lay. 

Faroe,  fay'ro.  (“  Sheep 
islands.”) 

Finisterre,  fin-is-tayr' . 

(“  Land’s  end.” ) 

Gallipoli,  gahl-lip' o-le. 

(“Beautiful  city.” ) 
Garonne,  gah-^on' . 

Gibraltar,  je-brawl'tgr. 
(Gibel-al-Tarik,  “mount- 
ain of  Tarik,”  the  Moor 
who  erected  a fortress  on 
the  rook  in  711.) 
Guadalquiver,  gaiu-dal- 
kwiv'gr.  (“Great  river.”) 
Guadiana,  gwah-de-ali  nah. 

(“  River  of  joy.”) 
Heligoland,  heV  e-go-lahnd. 

(“  Holy  land.”) 

Hol'land.  (“Hollow-land.) 
Hungary,  hung'ga-re.  (Set- 
tled by  the  Ugrians  from 
the  Ural  Mountains,  who 
ravaged  Europe  in  the 
10th  century.) 

Iviga,  e-ve'sah. 

Jersey,  jer'ze.  (“Caasar’s 
isle.”) 

Kama,  kah! mah. 

Kara,  kah' rah. 

Kasan,  kah-zahn' . 

Kiev,  ke-ev'. 

Kolguev,  kol-goo-ev' . 

Koursk,  koorsk. 

Lad'oga. 

Lipari,  lip'g-re. 

Loire,  lu-ahr. 

Lom'bardy.  (Country  of  the 
“longbeards  ” 

— a Teutonic  tribe.) 

Marmora,  mar'mo-rg.  (“  Mar- 
ble.” The  island  of  Mar- 
mora, which  gives  its  name 
to  the  sea,  contains  cele- 
brated marble  quarries.) 
Messina,  mes-se'nah. 

Meuse,  miize. 


Mezene,  mez-ane'. 

Minho,  meen'yo. 
Montenegro,  rnon-te-  nay'gro. 

(“Black  mountain.”) 
Moscow,  mos'ko. 

Niemen,  ne'men. 

Nikolaiev,  ne-ko-lilev. 

O'der. 

One'ga. 

Orel,  o-rW . 

Ortegal,  or-tay-gahl' . 

Onset,  ooz.  (“Water.”) 
Peipus,  pay'epooce. 
Petch'ora. 

Prussia,  priish^yg.  (So  called 
from  the  Jdorussi,  an  an- 
cient Lithuanian  tribe.) 
Frnth,  proot.  (“River.”) 
Pyrenees,  pir'e-neez. 

Revel,  reh-vW. 

Reykiavik,  rike-g-tik. 
(“Steam  town'”  from  its 
not  springs.) 

Riga,  re'gah. 

Salonica,  sah-lo-ne'kah. 
Samara,  sah-mah-t'ah' . 

Save,  sahv. 

Scheldt,  skelt. 

Sebastopol,  sev-as-fo' pol. 

(“  August  city.”) 

Seine,  sane. 

Skag'er  Rack.  (“Crooked 
strait  near  the  promon- 
tory.”) 

Strom  boli,  strom'ho-le. 
Sukhona,  soo-ko'.nah. 

Sviatoi,  sve-ah'toi. 

Theiss,  tice. 

Tula,  too'lah. 

Valdai,  valil'di, 

Viatka,  ve-aht' kah. 

Vitchegda,  ve-clCg'dah. 

Wales.  (Country  of  the 
Welsh,  orstrangers;  aname 
applied  to  the  Celtic  inhab- 
itants of  Britain  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxon invad'ers,  who 
were  Deutscli,  or  Teutonic. 
i.  e.,  the  People.) 

Wener,  way'ner. 

We'ser,  (“  Western  river.”  i 
Wet'ter. 

Zealand,  ze'land.  (“Laud 
surrounded  by  sea.”) 
Zujrier  Zee,  zi'der  zee. 

(‘‘ South  Sea.”) 
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Aden,  olden. 

Agra,  ah'grah. 

Ahmedabad,  ah-med-ah- 
bahd'.  (“'Town  of  the  Sul- 
tan Ahmed.”) 

Aleppo,  a-Up'po. 

Altai,  (“Golden.”) 

Allahabad,  ahl-lah-hah- 
balid' . 

Amoor,  ah-moor . 

Anadir,  ah-nah-deer . 

Aral,  ar'gl.  (“  Island  ” ; sea 
of  islands.) 

Asia,  ay'she-g.  (“Land  of 
the  Dawn.”) 

Ava,  all' vail. 

Bab-el-Mandeb,  balih-el- 
mahn'deb.  (“  Gate  of 
tears”;  implying  danger- 
ous narigatioli.) 
'&o.sdL!xA,bahg-dahd' . (“  Gar- 
den of  Dad,”  a monk  who 
lived  in  a cell  near  the 
city. ) 

Baikal,  bi'kahl.  (“  Rich 
lake”;  abounding  in  seals 
and  fish.) 

Batoumj  bah-toom'. 
Beloochistan,  bel-oo-chis- 
tahn' . (“  Country  o#  the 

Belooohees.”) 

Benares,  ben-ah' rjs. 

Beyrout,  ha' root. 

Bokhara,  bo-kali'rah. 

Bombay,  (“Good 

bay.”) 

Brahmapoot'ra.  (“Son  of 
Brahma.”) 

Bushire,  boo-sheer' . 

Cabul,  kg-bool'. 
C&icutta.Jcal-k'ut'td.  (“  Tem- 
ple of  Kali,  the  goddess  ot 
time.”) 

Calicut,  kal'e-kut. 

Candahar,  kan-da-har . 
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0;ishmoro,  . 

Oauoasus,  i-aw'i-Q-sun. 

{"  White  with  snow.”) 
Cawnpoor^  lairn-p(K»'' . 

P'City  ot  the  beloved  one.”) 
Ceylon,  si’VoM.  (”  Island  of 
lions.") 

Deeean,  tltl  'l-yn.  The 

South.” ) 

Delhi, tM'fe.  (“Quicksand.”) 
Ibarbekir,  tle-ar-b^-l-fer’ . 
Erzeronni,  er^'room. 
Euphra'tes.  (The river “ that 
makes  glad.”) 

Ganges,  "(jan'jet:::.  (“  The 

river.”) 

Ghants,  gawts.  (“  Flight  of 
steps.”) 

Ghiznee,  ghiz'ne. 

Gundava,'  ^un-dah'  I'ah. 
Hainan,  hi  nan'. 

Hakodate,  hah-ko-dah'te. 
Herat,  h^v-aht'. 

Himalaya,  him-g-la’/'ah. 

(”  Abode  of  snow.”) 

Hcng  Kong,  hong  hong. 

(•‘  Fragrant  streams!”) 

Hue,  hoo-ay'. 

Hyderabad,  hi-der-d-hahd' . 

(“  Town  of  the  Lion.”) 
Irkutsk,  ir-lcootA'. 

Ispalian,  is-j>g-hahn'. 

(“  City  of  soldiere.”) 
Jerusalem,  _/^-roo'«it-ZeTO. 

( “ House  of  peace.” ) 
Jor'dan.  (“  Flowing.”) 
Kagoshima,  kah-go-she' mah. 
Kamtehatka,  kahm-chaht' - 
kah. 

Kara,  kah' rah. 

Kelat,  ke-laht'. 

Khiva,  ke'vah. 

Khokan,  ko-kahn'. 

Kingkitao,  king-ke-taJi  o. 
Kolima,  ko-le'mah. 

Kuen-Lun,  kwen-loon'. 

Kurile,  koa'ril.  (“Eoad  of 
sea-weeds.”) 

Laccadive,  lahk!kg-dive. 

(“  Ten  thousand  islands.”)  | 


l.assa,  lahduah.  (“Country 
of  the  Divine  Intelligence” 
— I'esidenoe  of  the  tirand 
Lama,  and  scat  of  the  groat 
temple  of  Buddha.) 
Lebanon,  leb'g-non.  (“  The 
white  mountain.”) 

Leiuij^ U'nah.  (“ Sluggish.”) 
Liu  Kill,  k-od  ke  oo'h 
Macao,  mah-kbiv'. 

Madras,  7nad-ras'.  (“  Uni- 
vcKity  town.”) 
Maimatehin,  mi-mah-chcen' . 
Maklive,  (“  Thou- 

sand islands.”) 

Medina,  me-dd nah.  (”  The 
City.”) 

Meshed,  mesh'ed. 

Miaeo,  me-ah'ko. 

Mukden,  mook'dm. 

N agasaki , nah-gah-sali'ke. 
Nankin,  nan-ki/i'.  (“  South- 
ern capital.”) 

Nicobar'  Islands.  (“  Nino 
Islands.”) 

Obi,  o'be. 

Oman,  o-mahn' . 

Ooroomtsee,  oo-roomt' se. 
Ozaka,  o-zah'kah. 

Pekin, (“Northern 
capital.”) 

Petropaulovsk,  jioy-tro-pbu'- 
lovsk'.  (“  Town  of  Peter 
and  Paul.”) 

Pondicherry,  pon-de-shehr' - 
re. 

Reshd,  resht. 

Saghalin,  sah-gah-leeri . 
Saigon,  si-gon! . 

Sana,  sah-nah' . 

Shanghai,  sJiang-hi'. 

Shiraz,  she-rahz'. 

Shimoda,  she-mo' dah. 

Singan,  seen-gahnl . 
Singapore,  sing-gd-pore  . 

(“  City  of  lionL”) 

Smyrna,  smir'na. 

(^‘ Myrrh,”  for  which  it 
was  formerly  celebrated.) 
Socotra,  so~ko'trah. 


S pitzbcrgci  i , epifs-ber'gpi. 

(“  Mountain  with  the 
peaks.”) 

Surat,  soo-raht'. 

Swalow,  aivuh-tou'. 

Syr  Daria,  seer-dar' yah. 
Tabriz,  tah-breez'. 

Taiwan,  ti-wahn . 
Thian-Shan,  tee-ahn' shan. 

1“  Celestial  mountains.”) 
Tclieran,  t^h-h'ralin' . 

Thibet,  tib'et. 

Tientsin,  te-en-tseen' . 
Tobolsk,  to-bolsk'. 

Tonquin,  ton-keen' . 
Ummerapoora,  um-mer-a- 
poo'rd. 

\Jra\,yoo'rgl.  (“A girdle.”) 
Urumiah,  oo-roo-mdyah,. 
Yakutsk,  yah-kootsJe. 
Yang-tse-kiang,  yahng-tse- 
ke-ahng'.  (“  Son  of  the 
sea.”) 

Y'enesei,  yen-es-a'e.  (“  New 
river.”) 

Yokohama,  yo-\o-hah!mah. 
Zaisan,  zi-zahn! . 

Map  of  Africa. 
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Abbeokuta,  ah-be-o-ku  tg. 
Abomey,  ab-o-may'. 

Adel,  ah-del'. 

Agad.es,  ahg'g-dez. 

Agulhas,  Cape,  ah-gool'yahs. 
Algiers,  al-jeerz'. 

Amirante  Is.,  am-e-rant' . 
Assouan,  ahs-swan. 

Basu'to  Land. 

Bechuanas,  bet-clwo-ald nc:z. 
Bengazi,  ben-gah’ze. 

Benin,  hen-een' . 
Bloemfontein,'*  bloom-fon'- 
tine. 

Bojador,  bod-jah,-dore' . 

Cairo, (“Victorious.”) 
Cobbe,  koh'be. 


Coomassio,  koo-mas'se. 

Corrientes,  kor-rc-ed tes. 

(“  Current,”  from  the 
strong  current  in  Mozam- 
bique Channel,) 

Cosmoledo,  koa-mo-lay' do. 

Dahomey,  dah-ho'may. 

El  Obeid,  el  o-bay'eed. 

Fezzan,./«i-sa7«/i'. 

Frio,  Cape,,/?’e'o. 

F unchak  foon-  ska  hi'. 

Griqua  Land,  gre'kwg. 

Guardafui,  Cape,  gwar-dah- 
fwe’. 

Insala,  in-sah'lah. 

Ismailia,  is-mah-e' l^-ah. 

derma.,  yen' ne. 

Kairwan,  kire-walin' . 

Kalahare,  kah-lah-hah' re. 

Kano,  kcui-no' . 

Khartoom,  kar-toom' . 

Kilimanjaro,  kil-e-^ahn-jg- 
ro' . 

Liberia,  li-be're-ah.  (“Freed- 
man’s land.”) 

Masena,  mah-sane' yah. 

Mequinez,  meh'e-nez. 

Mogadore,  mog-g-dore' . 

Monrovia,  mongo' ve-g. 

Mossamedes,  mos-sah-may' - 
des. 

Namaqua,  nah^ah' kwah. 

Natal,  nah'tahl.  (Discov- 
ered by  Vasco  de  Gama 
on  Christmas,  dies  natalis. ) 

Ngami,  n'gah'me. 

Niger,,  ni'jer.  (“  Black  riv- 
er.”) 

Nyassa,  ne-ahs'sg. 

Oran,  o-rahn' . 

Port  Said,  sah-eed' . 

Saokatoo,  sak-g-tod . 

Sahara,  sg-hah'rg.  (“A  des- 
ert.” 

Sennaim,  sen-nahr. 

Sierra  i^eone,  le-o'ne. 

(“Chain  of  the  lions”; 
the  name  commemorates 
the  terror  of  the  Portu- 
guese navigators  at  the 


roaring  of  lions  in  the 
mountains  that  fringed  the 
coast.) 

Siout,  se-oot'. 

Sofala,  so-fah'lah. 

Somauli,  so-maw'le. 

Soudan,  (“Land 

of  blacks.”) 

St.  Salvador,  sal-va-dore' . 

(“  Holy  Saviour.”) 

St.  Felipe  de  Benguela, 
fay-le'pay  ben-ga'lah. 

St.  Hele'na.  (FromSt.  Helen.) 

Suakin,  sioah'kin. 

Tamatave,  tah-mah-tahv' . 

Tananarivo,  tah-nah-nah-re- 
rod . 

Tanganyika,  tahn-galm-ye' - 
kg. 


Tripoli,  trido-le. 
oo-je^je. 

Wadan,  wah-dahn. 

Wara,  wah'rah. 

Zambesi,  zam-bay'ze. 
Zanguebar,  zang-gay-bar' . 

(“  Land  of  the  negro.”) 
Zanzibar,  zan-ze-bar. 

Zeyla,  zay'lah. 
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Acheen,  at-cheen'. 

Auckland,  awk'ldnd. 

Bal'larat. 

Banjermassin,  bahn-yer- 
mahs-sin' . 

Batavia,  ba-ta' re-g. 

Bencoolen,  ben-cod len. 

Bonin  Is.,  bo-neen'. 

Bougainville,  Cape,  boo- 
gdn  -reel' . 

Brisbane,  briz'bdn. 

Brunai,  broo'ni. 

Carpenta'ria.  (Named  from 
Carpenter,  a Dutch  cap- 
tain.) 


Celebes,  seV e-biz. 

Duned'in. 

Eyre,  air. 

Geelong,  ghee-long'. 

Hawaii,  hah-wi'e. 

Honolulu,  hon-o-lod loo. 

Java,  jah'vg.  (“Isle  of 
spice. 

Kauai,  koio-i'. 

Kilauea,  kee-l6ro-a' g. 

Ladrone  Is.,  lah-drone' . 

(“  Islands  of  the  thieves.”) 

Launceston,  lahns'tun. 

Leeuwin,  Wu-win. 

Luzon,  loo-zone'. 

Macassar,  md-kas'sdr. 

Manila,  mah-ne'lah. 

Maui,  mou'-ee. 

Mauna  Loa,  mow'nah  Id  ah. 

Melbourne,  mel'bvrn. 

Mindanao,  min-dah-nah'o. 

Oahu,  icah'hoo. 

Padang,  pah-dahng' . 

Pap'ua.  (“Frizzled,”  from 
the  frizzled  heads  of  hair 
worn  by  the  natives. ) 

Palembang,joa7j-7em-SaAraj7'. 

Pol.vnesia,  pol-e-ne' she-g.  . 
(“Many  islands.”) 

Port  Macquar'ie. 

Samarang,  sah-mah-rahng' . 

Sandwich  Islands.  (Discov- 
ered by  Capt.  Cook,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Lord 
Sandwich.) 

Society  Islands.  (Discov- 
ered in  1769  by  Capt. 
Cook,  who  had  been  dks- 
patched  by  the  Eoyal  So- 
ciety to  observe  a transit 
of  Venus.) 

Sumatra,  soo-mah'trah. 

Sumbawa,  soom-baw'u'g. 

Surabaya,  soo-rah-bi' ah. 

Tahiti,  tah-he'te. 

Tasmania,  taz-mayyie-g. 
(Discovered  by  Ta.sman  in 
1642.) 

Timor  Laut,  te-more'  Idwt. 

(“  Seaward  Timor.”) 
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LARGEST  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD, 


EACH  HAVING  MORE  THAN  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  INHABITANTS. 


City. 

Country. 

Year. 

Population. 

London 

Engl’d 

1881 

3,814,571 

France 

1882 

2,269,023 

Pekin 

China 

1,500,000 

New  York 

U.  S. 

1880 

1,206,299 

Vienna 

A us. 

1880 

1,103,857 

Berlin 

Gor. 

1885 

1.315,297 

Canton 

China 

1,000,000 

Cliang-ehow 

China 

1,000,000 

Siang-foo 

China 

1,000,000 

Siantr-tan 

Tien-tsin 

China 

i,ooo!ooo 

950,000 

847,170 

Philadelphia 

u.  s. 

1880 

Tokio 

Japan 

1881 

823,557 

(with  suburbs) . 

1881 

1,140,566 

Cbing-too 

China 

800,000 

Calcutta 

India 

1881 

766,298 

St.  Petersburg 

Russia 

1884 

929,093 

Bombay 

India 

1881 

773,196 

Moscow 

Russia 

1884 

758  469 

Constantinople . . . 

Turk’y 

1885 

873,565 

Foo-cho'.v 

China 

600,000 

Hang-chow 

China 

600,000 

Han-kow 

China 

600,000 

Shao-hing 

China 

600,000 

Glasgow 

Scotl’d 

1881 

511,532 

Brooklyn  

U.  S. 

1880 

566,663 

Manchester  1 
Saltord ( 

Engl’d 

1881 

J 341,414 
1 176,235 

Liverpool 

Engl’d 

1881 

552,508 

Chicago 

U. 

1880 

503,185 

Bangkok 

Siam 

500,000 

Su-ohow 

China 

5oo!ooo 

W an-chow 

China 

500,000 

Naples 

Italy 

1882 

463,172 

Nankin 

China 

450,000 

Pachan  

China 

400,000 

Madras 

India 

1881 

405.848  ' 

Birmingham 

Engl’d 

1881 

400,774 

Madrid 

Spain 

1884 

391,829  j 

Boston 

U.  S. 

1880 

362,839  1 

Yang-chow 

China 

360,000 

Cairo 

Egypt 

1882 

374,838  j 

Lyons 

1' ranee 

1881 

370,613  i 

St.  Louis 

U.  S. 

1880 

350,518 

City. 

Country 

Y ear. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Baltimore 

u.  s. 

1880 

332,313 

Marsciiles 

France 

1881 

360,099 

Dublin 

Ireland 

1881 

346,693 

Leeds 

Engl’d 

1881 

309,119 

Buda-Pesth 

Austria 

1880 

360,551 

Warsaw 

Russia 

1885 

431,864 

Amsterdam 

Ilol’nd 

1886 

372,325 

Amov 

China 

300,000 

Buenos  Ayres 

Ar.  Ec. 

1883 

295,000 

Sheffield 

Engl’d 

1881 

284,410 

Lucknow 

India 

1881 

261,303 

Ozaka 

Japan 

1881 

293,686 

Shanghai 

China 

278,000 

Lienkong , . . . 

275,000 

305,690 

Hamburg 

Ger. 

1866 

(with  suburbs) . 

410,127 

Milan 

Italy 

1882 

295,543 

Cincinnati 

0.  S. 

1880 

255,139 

Melbourne 

Aiistra. 

1881 

282,981 

Chungking-foo . . . 

China 

250,000 

'raiiuen-foo 

China 

250,000 

Waihicn 

China 

250,000 

Breslau 

Ger. 

1885 

299,405 

Kioto 

Japan 

1881 

239,425 

Rome 

Italy 

1882 

273,268 

San  Francisco.... 

U.  S. 

1880 

233,959 

Palermo 

Italy 

1882 

205,712 

Havana 

Cuba 

230,000 

Mexico 

Mexico 

300,000 

Eio  Janeiro 

Brazil 

1883 

35u,000 

Odessa 

Russia 

1882 

217,000 

Edinburgh 

Scotl’d 

1881 

228,190 

New  Orleans 

U.  S. 

1880 

216,092 

Barcelona 

^ain 

1884 

247,187 

Bordeaux 

Fi-anoe 

1881 

221,305 

Turin 

Italy 

1882 

230,183 

Belfast 

Ireland 

1881 

208,122 

Bristol 

Engl’d 

1881 

206,874 

Copenhagen 

Den. 

1880 

234,850 

Lisbon 

For. 

1885 

243,010 

Brussels 

(with  suburbs). . 

Bel. 

1886 

171,751 
438,843 
20.5,1 29 

Stockholm 

Swe. 

1884 

Some  of  the  Chief  Mountains. 


Some  of  the  Chief  Rivers. 


The  highest  peak  of  each  Grand 
Division  is  in  small  capitals.  V moans 
•volcano. 


Nortli  America. 

St.  Eitas Alaska 

Popocatepetl,  V.  .Me.vico 

Orizaba,  F “ 

Whitney Sierra  Nevada. 

Shasta “ “ 

Harvard Rocky  Mts 

Long’s  Peak “ “ 

Holy  Cross “ “ .... 

Pike’s  Peak “ “ .... 

Fremont’s  Peak.  “ “ .... 

Mitchell Black  Mts 

Washington White  Mts  .... 

Hecla,  K.  Iceland 


Feot. 

19,500 
17, b5J 

17.176 
14,898 
14,442 
14,383 
14,271 

14.176 
14,147 
13,790 

6,707 

6,293 

5,110 


South  America. 

Illampu Andes 24  812 

Aconcagua “ 23^290 

Chimborazo,  F. . “ ,.21  424 

Arequipa,  V ....  “ 20,300 

Cotopa.\i,  F. ....  “ 18,875 

Europe. 

Elburz Caucasus. . ....  18  570 

Blanc Alps 15’784 

Maladetta Pyrenees 11168 

Etna,  F._ Sicily io’874 

Caqiathian Highest  peak. . 9 909 

Corno .Apennines 9’546 

HraJ Highest  peak . . s’sgy 

Vesuvius,  F. Italy 3’o48 

Asia. 

Everest Himalayas 29,002 

Kanchiniinga . . . “ 28,156 

Hindoo-koh Hindoo  Koosh.  20,000 

Ararat Armenia 17,260 

Africa. 

Kilimanjaro  | Mountain.s  of  j 18,715 
Kcnia  J the  Moon  j 18,000 


Oceania. 

Opiiir Sumatra 13,800 

Mauna  Loa,  F. . . Sandwich  I. . . . 13,758 


North  America.  Area  of  Basin 

in  mi.  in  sq.  mi. 

Missouri-Mississippi 4,194..  1,244,000 

Arkansas 2,170..  189,000 

Ohio 975..  202,400 

Mackenzie  (Athabasca,  Slave).  2,300..  443,000 

St.  Lawrence  (with  the  lakes).  2,200. . 335,515 

Yukon 2,000..  200,000 

Eio  Grande 1,800. . 240,000 

Saskatchewan 1,732..  432,000 

Columbia 1,400..  298,000 

Colorado  (with  the  Green) 1,200.  257,000  1 

South  America. 

Amazon 3,750..  2,264,000 

Plata  (Parana  and  Paraguay).  2,500..  1,242,000 

Orinoco 7 1,600..  252,000 

San  Francisco 1,550..  250,000 


Europe. 

2,130..  517,272 

1,613..  299,435 

1.309..  90,889 

1,272..  193,195 

1,185..  170,638 

1,120..  117,996 

853..  65,057 

788..  142,701 

723. . 58,743 

Asia 

Yang-tse-Kiang 

Yenisei 

Hoang-Ho 

Lena 

Indus 

Amoor 

Brahmapootra 

Euphrates 

Ganges 

Africa. 


Nile 4,000..  1,000,000 

Niger 3,000..  800,000 

Congo 2,900..  950,000 

Zambesi 1,600..  600,000 

Orange 1,000. . 446,000 


3.320..  950,000 

2.800..  1,000,000 

2.700..  537,400 

2.400..  800,000 

1.850..  402,000 

1.800..  786,000 

1.800..  450,000 

1.780..  255,000 

1.600..  416,000 


Volga 

Danube 

Ural 

Dnieper 

Don 

Petchora 

Ehine 

Dwina 

Elbe 


POPULATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OF  1880 


r. 


{Tp.  denotes  lownsMp.) 


Abilene,  Kan 2,360 

Adrian,  Mich 7,849 

Afton,  lo 1,231 

Aiken,  S.  C 1,817 

Akron,  0 16,512 

Albany,  Ga 3,216 

Albany,  N.  Y 90,758 

Albany,  Ore 1,867 

Albia,  lo 2,435 

Albion,  Mich 2,716 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mox 2,315 

Alexandria,  Va 13,659 

Allegan,  Mich 2,305 

Allegheny,  Pa 78,682 

Allen  own.  Pa 18,003 

Alliance,  0 4,036 

Alpena,  Mich 6,153 

Alton,  111 8,975 

Altoona,  Pa 19,710 

Americus,  Ga 3,635 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y 9,466 

Anderson,  Ind 4,126 

Andover  (tp.),  Mass 5,169 

Annapolis,  Md 6,642 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 8,061 

Anoka,  Minn 2,706  ; 1885,  4,629 

Appleton,  Wis.  8,005;  1885,10,927 


Arkadelphia,  Ark 1,506 

Arkansas  City,  Kan 1,012 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J 1,640 

Asheville,  N.  C 2,616 

Ashland,  Ky 3,280 

Ashland,  O 3,004 

Ashland,  Pa 6,052 

Ashtabula,  0 4,445 

Astoria,  Ore 2,803 

Atchison,  Kan 15,105 

Athens,  Ga 6,099 

Atlanta,  Ga 37,409 

Atlantic,  lo 3,662 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 5,477 

Attleboro  (tp.).  Mass 11,111 

Auburn,  Me 0,555 

Auburn,  N.  Y 21,924 

Augusta,  Ga 21,891 

Augusta,  Mo 8,665 

Aurora,  111 11,873 

Aurora,  Ind 4 435 

Austin,  Minn. . . 2,305;  1885,  2,505 

Austin,  Tex 10,960 

Babylon,  N.  Y 2,142 

Baker  City,  Ore 1,258 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y 3,011 

Baltimore,  Md 332,313 

Bangor,  Me 16,856 

Baraboo,  Wis 3,266;  1885,4,168 

Bardstown,  Ky 1,803 

Barnesvlllo,  Ga 1,962 

Batavia,  N.  Y 4 845 

Bath,  Me 7^874 

Baton  Eouge,  La 7 197 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 7’o63 

Baxter  Springs,  Kan 1,177 

Bay  City,  Mich 20,693 

Bayonne,  N.  J 9 372 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. ......  1,978 

Beardstown,  111 3 135 

Beatrice,  Neb 2'447 

Beaufort,  N.  C 2’o09 

Beaufort,  S.  C 2 549 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  .3,416 ; ’’85, 4484 

Belfast,  Me ’ 5’308 

Bellaire,  O 8,025 

Bollefontaine,  O 3 998 

Bellefonte,  Pa 3’o26 

Bellevilli-  111 10, sh 

Bellows  Palls,  Vt 2 229 

Beloit,  Kan i’s35 

Beloit,  Wus. ....  .4,790 ; 1885,  5,359 

Bennm^n  (tp.),  Vt 6,333 

Berlin  Wis 3,353;  1885,4,007 

Rof Vilolmrvt  ^ g 1.93  ' 

1459 

12,651 
3,552 
1,540 
17,317 
1,758 
1,317 
1,531 


Bethlehem,  Pa 

Beverly,  N.  J 

Biddoford,  Me ” ' 

Big  Eapids,  Mich, 

Biloxi,  Miss 

Binghamton,  N.  i'. . . ! ” . ’. 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Blair,  Neb ' . . ’ 

Bloomfield,  lo 

Bloomfield  (tp.  1,  N.  j.  ’ ’ '. .'  5’748 

Bloomington,  111 17  ISO 

Bloomington,  Incl 2’756 


Bloomsburg,  Pa 3,702 

Boisd  City,  Id.  T 1,899 

Boone,  lo 3,330 

Booneville,  Mo 3,854 

Boonton,  N.  J 2 277 

Bordentown,  N.  J 4,’258 

Boston,  Mass 362,839 

Boulder,  Col 3,069 

Bowling  Green,  Ky 5,114 

Bradford,  Pa ) 9,197 

Braidwood,  111 5,524 

Brattleboro  (tp.),  Vt 5,880 

Brazil,  Ind 3,441 

Brcnham,  Tex 4,’l01 

Bridgeport,  Conn 27,643 

Bridgeton,  N.  J 8,722 

Bristol,  Pa 5 273 

Bristolj  Tenn 1^647 

Brookline  (tp.).  Mass 8,057 

Brooklyn,  K Y 566,663 

Brownsville,  Tcnn 2,564 

Brownsville,  Tox 4,938 

Brown ville.  Neb 1,309 

Brunswick,  Ga 2,891 

Brunswick  (tp.).  Me 5,384 

Bryan,  Tex 2,710 

Bucyrus,  0 3,835 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 155,134 

Burlington,  lo 19,450 

Burlington,  Kan 2,011 

Burlington,  N.  J 6 090 

Burlington  (tp.),  Vt ll’365 

Bushnell,  111 2,316 

Butler,  Pa 3’i63 

Butte  City,  Mont 3,363 

Cairo,  III 9,011 

Calais,  Me 6,173 

Calumet  (tp.),  Mich 8,’299 

Cambridge,  Ind 2,370 

Cambridge,  Mass 52  669 

Cambridge,  Md 2 262 

Camden,  N.  J. . 41,659 

Canajohavie,  N.  Y 2,013 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y 5,726 

Canton,  III 3,702 

Canton,  Miss 2 083 

Canton,  0 12,258 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 3,889 

CapeMsvy,  N.  J i 699 

Carbondale,  Pa 7 714 

Carlinville,  111 3’n7 

Carlisle,  Pa 6,209 

Carrollton,  111 1,934 

Carrollton,  Ky 1,332 

Carson  City,  Nev 4 229 

Carthage,  Mo 4’l67 

Catlcttsburg,  Ky 1,225 

Catskill,  N.  Y 4 320 

Cedar  Palls,  lo 3 020 

Cedar  Eapids,  lo lo'l04 

Centerville,  lo 2’475 

Central  City,  Col 2’626 

Centralia,  111 3 621 

Chambersburg,  Pa 6's77 

Champaign,  111 5406 

Charles  City,  lo 2 421 

Charleston,  S.  C 4o’984 

Charleston,  W.  Va 4'l92 

Charlotte,  Mich 2'910 

Charlotte,  N.  C 7’094 

Charlottesville  Va 2’676 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 12,892 

Cheboygan,  Mich 2’269 

Chelsea,  Mass 2l’7S2 

Chester,  Pa 14  997 

Chestertown,  Md 2, ’359 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 3 453 

Chicago,  111 503,185 

Chico,  Cal 3 300 

Chicopee  (tp.).  Mass 11,286 

Chillicothe,  Mo 4 078 

Chillicothe,  O 10’938 

Chippewa  Palls,  W.3,9S2;  ’85, 8’,719 

Cjoero,  111 1 888 

Cincinnati,  0 255,139 

Circleville,  0 6 046 

Claremont  (tp.),  N.  II 4V04 

Clarinda,  lo.  . 2 Oil 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va 2,’307 

Clarksville,  Tenn 3 880 

Clay  Center,  Kan l’753 

ClOTcland,  0 160,146 

Clinton,  lo 9,052 


Clinton  (tp.).  Mass 8,029 

Cohoes,  N . Y 19,416 

Coldwater,  Mich 4,681 

Colorado  Springs,  Col 4,226 

Columbia,  Mo 3,326 

Columbia,  Pa 8,312 

Columbia,  S.  C 10  036 

Columbia,  Tenn .'  3,’400 

Columbus,  Ga 10,123 

Columbus,  Ind 4,813 

Columbus,  Kan 1,164 

Columbus,  Ky 1,338 

Columbus,  Miss 3,955 

Columbus,  Neb 2,131 

Columbus,  0 51  647 

Concord,  N.  II 13,’843 

Concordia,  Kan 1,853 

Conncllsvillc,  Pa 3,609 

Conncrsville,  Ind 3,228 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex 3,257 

Corry,  Pa 5,277 

Corsicana,  Tex 3,373 

Cortland,  N.  Y 4 050 

Corvallis,  Ore l’l28 

Coshocton,  0 3 044 

Council  Bluffs,  lo 18^063 

Covington,  Ky 29  720 

Crawfordsvillc,  Ind 5,’251 

Creston,  lo 5 08I 

Crete,  Neb 1,870 

Crockett,  Tex 4,’957 

Culpeper,  Va i’ci3 

Cumberland,  Md 10  693 

Cuthbert,  Ga 2’l29 

Cynthiana,  Ky 2,101 

Dallas,  Tex 10,358 

Dalles,  The,  Ore 2,232 

Dalton,  Ga 2,516 


Eufaula,  Ala 3,836  I Hackensack,  N.  J 4 248 

Eugene  City,  Ore 1,117  i Hackettstown,  N.  J 2l502 

2,639  Haddoiifield,  N.  J 1,480 

Hagerstown,  Md 6’627 


Eureka,  Kan 1 127 

Eureka,  Nev 4,’207 

Eureka  Siirings,  Ark. . . ~ . 

Evanston  (tp.).  Ill 

Evanston,  Wyo 

Evansville,  Ind 

Exeter  (tp.),  N.  II 

Pairbury,  Neb 

Pail-field,  lo ! s’o86 

Pall  Eiver,  Mass 48  961 

Palls  City,  Neb i’583 

Pargo,  Dak 2.693 

Paribault,  Minn..  5,415  ; ’85,  6,459 


3,984 

6,703 

1,277 

29,280 

3,569 

1,251 


Hamburg,  lo 2,036 

Hamilton,  0 12  122 

Hampton,  Va 3’311 

Hannibal,  Mo ll’o74 

Harper’s  Perry,  W.  Va. . . ’764 

Harrisburg,  Pa 30,762 

Harrison,  N.  J 6,898 

Harrisonburg,  Va 2,831 

Harrodsburg,  Ky 2,202 

Hartford,  Conn 42,015 

Hastings,  Mich 2,531 

Hastiners,  Minn 3,809 


Pernandina,  Pla 2,562 

Pindlay,  0 4,633 

Pishkill  (tp.),  N.  Y 10,732 

Pitchburg  Mass 12,429 

Plint,  Mich 8,409 

Phishing,  N.  Y 6,683 

Pond  du  Lac.  W.  13,094;  ’85,12,726 

Port  Dodge,  lo 3,586 

Port  Edward,  N.  Y 2,988 

Port  Howard,  Wis.  3,083;  ’85,3,749 

Port  Madison,  lo 4,679 

Port  Plain,  N.  Y 2,443 

Port  Scott,  Kan 5,372 

Port  Smith,  Ark 3,099 

Port  Wayne,  Ind 26,880 

Port  Worth,  Tex 6,663 

Postoria,  O 3,569 

Pramingham  (tp.).  Mass. . 6,235 

Prankfort,  Ind 2,803 

^ ^ Pi-ankfort,  Ky 6,958 

Danbury  (tp.),  Conn 11,666  Pranklin,  Ind. . 3 H6 

Danvi  e.  111 7,733  | Franklin,  Ky ;;;;;;  i’686 

Danville,  Ky 3,074  I Pranklin,  Pa. . 

Danville,  Pa ’ •’  — 

Danville,  Va 


Payetteyiile,  N.  C 3,485  j Hastimrs,  Neb 2 817 

Fergus  Falls.AIinn.. 1,635;  ’85,4,284  j Haverhill,  Mass. 18A72 

Haverstraw  " ’ 


8,346 

, 7,526 

Davenport,  lo 21  831 

Dawson,  Ga l’576 

Dayton,  Ky 3,’210 

Dayton,  O 38,678 

Dcadwood,  Dak 3 777 

Decatur,  111 9.’547 

Decatur  Ind l’905 

Decorah,  lo 2’951 

Dedham  (tp.).  Mass 6,233 

Defiance,  O 5,907 

Delaware,  0 6,894 

Delphos,  0 3,’814 

Demopoli^  Ala 1 389 

Denison,  Tex 3 975 

Denton,  Tex 1 194 

Denver,  Col. 3s’629 

Des  Moines,  lo 22  408 

Detroit,  Mich 116,’340 

Dixon,  111 3,658 

Donaldsonville,  La 4 567 

Dover,  Del 2’sil 

Dover,  N.  H n.’687 

Dover,  N.  J 2,958 

Dubuque,  lo 22,254 

Duluth,  Minn.. 2. 645;  1885,  18,’o36 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y 7,248 

Dunmore,  Pa 5,151 

Eastport  (tp.).  Me 4’o06 

Easton,  Md 3,005 

Easton,  Pa 11,924 


East  Orange  (tp. ),  N.  J. . . „ 

East  Portland,  Ore 2,’934 

East  Saginaw,  Mich 19’oi6 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 10  119 

Effingham,  HI 3’o65 

Eldora,  lo ]’584 

El  Dorado,  Kan l’411 


8,787 

28,229 

2,526 

6,953 

1,784 


Elgin,  111, 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Elizabethtown,  Ky 
Elkhart,  Ind. ......... 

Ellicott  City,  Md ^ 

Ellsworth,  Ale 5’o52 

Elmira,  N.  Y 2o’541 

Elyria,  0 4^777 

Empire  City,  Kan 1 367 

Emporia,  Kan 4 631 

Englewood  (tp.),  N.  J. . . . 4,’o76 

Erie,  Pa 27  737 

Escanaba,  Mich 3,’o26 


- 5,010 

Predenck,  Md 8,659 

Fredericksburg,  Va 5,010 

Fredonia,  N.  Y 2,692 

Freehold,  N.  J 2,432 

Freeport,  111 8,516 

Fremont,  Neb 3,013 

Fremont,  0 8,446 

Fulton,  Mo 2,409 

Pulton,  N.  Y .' 3,941 

Gainesville,  Ga 1,919 

Gainesville,  Tex 2,607 

Galena,  111 6,451 

Galesburg,  111 11,437 

Gabon,  0 5,635 

Gallatinj  Tenn 1,938 

Gallipolis,  0 4,400 

Galveston,  Tex 22,248 

Gardiner,  Ale 4,439 

Garnett,  Kan i,389 

Genoseo,  111 3,522 

Geneva,  N.  Y 4,090 

Georgetown,  Col 3,294 

Georgetown,  D.  C 12,578 

Georgetown,  Ky . ., 2,001 

Georgetown,  S.'C 2,557 

Gettysburg,  Pa 2,814 

Girard,  Kan 1,289 

Glasgow,  Ky 1510 

Glens  Palls,  N.  Y 4,900 

Glenwood,  lo 1 791 

Gloucester,  Alass 19’329 

Gloucester  C.,  N.  J 5,347 

Glovereville,  N.  Y 7,133 

Golden,  Col 2,730 

Goldsboro,  N.  C 3,286 

Grafton,  W.  Va 3,’o30 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 4,862 

Grand  Island,  Neb 2,963 

Grand  Eapids,  Alich 32,018 

Greeley,  Col 1297 

Green  Bay,  Wis . . .7,464 ;’  ’85,  7’, 111 

Greencastle,  Ind 3,644 

Greenport,  N.  Y 2,370 

Greensburg,  Ind 3,138 

Greenville,  Ala 2,471 

Greenville,  Alich 3,144 

Greenville,  Miss 2,191 

Greenville,  0 3,535 

Greenville,  S.  C 6,1 60 

Grenada,  Miss 1,914 

Grifiin,  Ga 3,620 

Grinnell,  lo 2,415 


^ , N.  Y 3,506 

Hazleton,  Pa 6,935 

Helena,  Ark 3,652 

Helena,  Alont 3,624 

Hempstead  (tp.),  N.  Y 18,164 

Henderson,  Ky 5,365 

Herkimer,  N.  'Y 2,359 

Hiawatha,  Kan 1,375 

Hillsboro,  0 3,234 

Hillsdale,  Alich 3,441 

Hoboken,  N.  J 3o’999 

Holland,  Alich 2’620 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa 3,150 

Holly  Springs,  Aliss 2 370 

Holyoke,  Alass 2l’915 

Hoosick  Palls,  N.  Y. . . 

Hopkinsville,  Ky 

Hornellsville,  N'.  A^. ..  _ 

Hot  Springs,  Ark 


4,530 

4,229 

8,195 

3,554 


Houston,  Tex 16,513 

’ 2,071 

8,670 
2,254 


Howell,  Alich 
Hudson,  N.  Y. . . 

Hudson,  Alich ... 

Hudson,  Wis 2,’298 

Humboldt,  Kan 1 ’542 

Huntingdon,  Pa 4^125 

Huntington,  Ind 3,863 

Hmitiugton,  W.  Va 3,174 


4,977 

1,322 


Himtsvrlle,  Ala, 

Huntsville,  Te.x. 

Hutchinson,  Kan l’s40 

Hyde  Park,  111 15’716 

Idaho  City,  Id.  T 672 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 3,711 

Independence,  lo 3,128 

Independence,  Kan 2,915 

Independence,  AIo 3,146 

Indianapolis,  Ind 75,056 

Indianola,  lo. 2 146 

lola,  Kan i’o96 

Ionia,  Alich 4 igo 

Iowa  City,  lo 7,’l23 

lronton/0 8,857 

Ishpeming,  Alich 6,039 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 9,105 

Jackson,  Alich 16,105 

Jackson,  Aliss 5,204 

Jackson,  O 3,021 

Jackson,  Tenn 5,377 

Jacksonville,  Fla 7,650 

Jacksonville,  111 10,927 

Jamaica  (tp.),  N.  Y 10,089 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 9,357 

Janesville,  Wis. . . .9,018  ; ’85,  9!o41 

Jefferson  (tqr.),  0 3,443 

Jefferson,  Tex 3,260 

Jefferson,  Wis 2 115 

Jefferson  City,  AIo 5’271 

Jefi'ersonville,  Ind 9,357 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 120,722 

Johnstown,  N.  Y’ 5,013 

Joliet,  111 ll’657 

Joplin,  AIo 7,038 

Junction  City,  Kan 2,684 

Kalamazoo,  Alich 8,057 

5.782 
55,785 

1.782 
6,784 


Kankakee  (tp. ),  111 . . . . 

Kansas  City,  AIo 

Keaimey,  Neb 

Keene,  N.  H 

Kendallville,  Ind 2,’373 

Kenosha,  Wis 5,039;  ’85,  5,097 

Kenton,  0 3,940 

Keokuk,  lo 12  117 

Key  West,  Fla 9,’890 

Kingston,  N-  A' 18,344 


POPI  LATIONS  OF  THE  IMHNOIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OF  1880. 


Knoxvillo,  lo ‘J,5TT 

Kii.'xvillo,  Toun 

Kokomo,  hul 

l.a  Oixis.-^o,  Wis.  .I  t, Olio  ; 'So,  '_“1.740 

Katiivetto,  liid 14,t!(i0 

l.a  (.inmgv',  Ga 

Lake  Gp"  1,1" IS.Siki 


Lake  Oitv,  ^Uun. 


I.ambortvillo,  M.  ,T 4,183 


Lancaster  (tp.),  X.  II 


‘1,7-il 


Lanoaster,  O 0,803 

Lauea.ster,  Pa 20,709 

Lansiuer,  Mieh 8,319 

I.ausmj:iiure:,  X.  Y 7,432 

Lapeer,  Jlieli 2,911 

La  Porte,  luJ 6,195 

Laramie  Oitv,  Wvo 2,696 

Laivilo,  Te.x. ‘ 3,521 

Lamed,  Kan 1,066 

LavTcnoe,  Kan 8,510 

Lavrenee,  Mass 39,151 

La\vronoebur,'h,  lud 4,068 

Leadville,  Col 14,820 

Leaven-ivorth,  Kan 10,546 

Lebanon,  Ky 2,054 

Lebanon,  Pa 8,778 

Leesburg,  Va 1,726 

Lemout,''!" 2,108 

Lewisburg,  Pa 3,080 

Lewiston,"  Me 19,083 

Lewiston,  Pa 3,222 

Lexington,  Ky 16,050 

Lexington,  Mo 3,996 

Lexington,  Va 2,771 

Liberty,  Va 2,191 

Lima,'0 7,567 

Lincoln,  lU 5,639 

Lincoln,  Neb 13,003 

Litchfield,  111 4,328 

Little  Falls,  X.  Y 0,910 

Little  Rock,  xYrk 13,138 

Look  Haven,  Pa 5,845 

Lockport,  X.  Y 13,522 

Logansport,  Ind 11,198 

London,  0 3,067 

Long  Branch,  X.  J 3,833 

Long  Island  C.,  X.  Y 17,129 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 11,183 

Louisiana,  Mo 4,325 

Louisville,  Ky 123,758 

Lowell,  Mass 59,475 

Ludin;^ton,  Mich 4,190 

Lynchburg,  Va 15,959 

Lynn,  Mass 38,274 

Lyons,  lo 4,095 

Lyons,  X.  !’■ 3,820 

Macon,  Ga 12,748 

Macon,  Mo 3,046 

Madison,  Ga 1,974 

Madison,  Ind 8,945 

Madison,  X.  J 1,756 

Madison,  Wis  . . .10,324 ; ’85, 12,004 

Mahanoy  City,  Pa 7,181 

Malden  (to.).  Mass 12,017 

Malone,  X . M 4,193 

Manchester,  lo 2,275 

Manchester,  X.  II 32,630 

Manchester,  Va 5,729 

Manhattan,  Kan 2,105 

Manistee,  Mich 6,930 

Manitowoc,  Wis. . .6,367;  ’85,  6,881 
Mankato,  Minn.  5,530;  1885,7,845 

Mansfield,  O 9,859 

Maquoketa,  lo 2,467 

Marblehead  (tp.),  Mass. . . . 7,467 

Marengo,  lo 1,738 

Marietta,  0 5,444 

Marion,  Ala 2,074 

Marion,  Ind 3,182 

Marion,  lo 1,939 

Marion,  O 3,899 

Marlboro  (tp.).  Mass 10,127 

Marquette,  Mich 4,090 

Marshall,  lo 6,240 

Marshall,  Mich 3,795 

Marshall,  Tex 5,624 

Marshalltown,  lo 6,500 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va 6,335 

Marysville,  Cal 4,321 

Maryville,  Mo 3,485 

Mason  City,  lo 2,510 

Mason  City,  W.  Va 1,183 

Massillon,  0 6,836 

Matawan,  X.  J 1,437 

Mattoon,  111 5,742 

Mauoh  Chunk,  Pa 3,762 

Miiysville,  Ky 5,220 

Mc'Gregor,  lo". 1,602 

McKeesport,  Pa 8,212 

McMinnville,  Tonn ..... . 1,244 

McPherson.  Kan 1,590 

Meadville,  Pa 8,860 

Mechanicsburg,  Pa 3,018 

Medford  (tp.)' Mass 7,573 

Memphis,  Term 33,592 

Menasha,  Wis 3,144 

Mendota,  111 4,142 


Jtenominec,  Mich 3,288 

Menomonee,  Wis.. 2, .589,  ’85,  5,403 

Meriden  (ti'.).  Conn 18,340 

Meridian,  Miss 4,008 

Dloxieo,  Mo 3,835 

iMiehigan  City,  Ind 7,366 

Middloport,  i) 3,032 

Middletown  (tp.),  Conn. . . 11,732 

Middletown,  X.  Y 8,494 

Middletown,  0 4,538 

IMiddletowu,  Pa 3,351 

Milledgoville,  Ga 3,794 

Millville,  X.  .1 7,000 

Milwaukee,  W. 115, .587;  ’85,158,509 

Mineral  Point,  Wis 2,915 

Miuei-svillo  Pa 3,249 

Minneapolis,  M.40,887 ; ’85, 129,200 

Moberly,  Mo 6,070 

Mobile,' Ala 29,132 

Moline,  111 7,800 

Monmouth,  111 5,000 

Monroe,  La 2,070 

Monroe,  Mich 4,930 

Monroe,  Wis 3,293 

Montgomery,  Ala 16,713 

Monticello,'lo 1,877 

Montpelier,  Vt 3,219 

Moorestown,  X.  J 1.497 

Morgan  City,  La 2,015 

Morristown,  X.  J 5,418 

Moundsville,  W.  Va 1,774 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich 3,057 

Mt.  Pleasant,  lo 4,410 

Mt.  Sterling,  Ky 2,087 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ind 3,730 

Mt.  Vernon,  0 5,249 

Muncie,  Ind 5,219 

Murfreesboro,  Teun 3,800 

Muscatine,  lo ■ 8,295 

Muskegon,  Mich 11,262 

Xapa  City,  Cal 3,731 

Naperville,  111 2,074 

Napoleon,  0 3,032 

Nashua,  X.  II 13,397 

Nashville,  Tenn 43,350 

Natchez,  Miss 7,058 

Natchitoches,  La 2,785 

Natick  (tp.).  Mass 8,479 

Nebraska  City,  Xeb 4,183 

Xeenah,  Wis 4,202;  ’85,  4,910 

Negaunoe,  Mich 3,931 

Nevada,  Cal 4,022 

Nevada,  lo 1,541 

New  Albany,  Ind 16,423 

Newark,  X.  J 130,508 

Xew.ark,  0 9,600 

New  Bedford,  Mass 26,845 

New  Berne,  N.  C 0,443 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y 12,679 

New  Brighton,  Pa 3,653 

New  Britain  (tp.).  Conn. . . 13,979 

New  Brunswick,  X.  J 17,160 

Xewburg,  X.  Y 18,049 

Xewburyport,  Mass 13,538 

New  Castle,  Bel 3,700 

New  Castle,  Ind 2,299 

New  Castle,  Pa 8,418 

Xe,w  Haven,  Conn 62,882 

New  Iberia,  La 2,709 

New  London,  Conn 10,537 

New  London,  Wis.  1,803; ’85, 2,187 

Newnan,  Ga 2,006 

New  Orleans,  La 216,090 

New  Philadelphia,  0 3,070 

Newport,  Ky 20,433 

Newport  (tp.),  N.  II 2,612 

Newport,  R.  1 15,693 

Newton,  lo 2,607 

Newton  Kan 2,601 

Newton,  Mass  16,995 

New  Ulm,  Minn. . 2,471 ; ’85,  3,335 

New  York,  N.  Y 1,206,299 

Nicholasville,  Ky 2,303 

Niles,  Mich, . . . ' 4,197 

Norfolk,  Va 21,966 

Norristown,  Pa 13,063 

North  Adams,  Mass 10,191 

Northampton  (tp.),  Mass . . 12,172 

Northfleld,  Minn . . 2,296  ; ’85,  3,280 

Norwalk,  Conn 13,956 

Norwalk,  O 5,704 

Norwich,  Conn 21,143 

Nyack,  N.  Y 3,881 

Oakland,  Cal 34,555 

Oherlin,  0 3,242 

Oconto,  Wis 4.171;  1885,4.880 

Ogden,  Utah 6,069 

Ogdenshurg,  N.  Y 10,341 

Oil  City,  Pa 7,315 

Okolona,  Miss 1,858 

Olathe,  Kan 2,285 

Olney,  111 3,512 

Olympia,  Wash 1,232 

Omaha,  Neb.. 30,518 

Opelika,  Ala 3,245 

OpelousaSj  La 1,676 

Orange,  N.  J 13,207 


Oregon  City,  Ore 1,263 

Osage,  lo 2,012 

Osage,  Kan 2,098 

Osceola,  lo 1,769 

Oshkosh,  Wis . . 15,748 ; ’85,  22,064 

OskaloosCj^  lo 4,598 

Oswego,  Kan 2,351 

Oswego,  N.  Y 21,116 

Ottaw.a,  111 7,834 

Ottawa,  Kan 4,032 

Ottumwa,  lo 9,004 

Owasso,  Mich 2,501 

Owatonna,  Minn. . 3,161 ; ’85,  3.280 

OwegOj  N.  Y 5,525 

Owensboro,  Ky 6,231 

0.xford,  Ala 1,361 

O. xford,  Miss 1,534 

Oxford,  N.  C 1,349 

Paducah,  Ky 8,036 

Palatka,  Fla 1,616 

Palestine,  Tex 2,997 

Palmyra,  Mo ' "" 

P. ana,  111 


2,479 

3,009 


4,373 

3,204 

3,980 

6,582 

4,199 

6,532 

1,410 


Paola,  Kan 2,313 

Paris,  111 • 

Paris,  Ky 

Paris,  Tex 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. . . . 

Parsons,  Kan 

Passaic  City,  N.  J 

Pass  Christian,  Miss 

Paterson,  N.  J 5l'03l 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 19,030 

Peekskill,  N.  Y 6,893 

Pekin,  lU 5,993 

Pella,  lo 2,430 

Pensacola,  Fla 6,845 

Peoria,  111 29,259 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 4,808 

Peru,  Ind 5,280 

Petaluma,  Cal 3,326 

Petersburg,  Va 21,656 

Philadelphia,  Pa 847,170 

Phillipshurg,  N.  J 7,181 

Phosni.x,  Aiiz 1,708 

Phmnixvill^  Pa 6,682 

Piedmont,  W.  Va 1,853 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 3,203 

Piqua,  0 6,031 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 156,389 

Pittsfield  (tp.).  Mass 13,364 

Pittston,  Pa 7,472 

Placorville,  Cal 1,951 

Plainfield,  N.  J 8,125 

Platteville,  Wis 2,687 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 5,245 

Plattsmouth,  Neb 4,175 

Plymouth,  Ind 2,570 

Plymouth  (tp.),  Ma,ss 7,093 

Plymouth,  Pa 6,065 

Pomeroy,  O 5,560 

Pontiac,  Mich 4,509 

Portage,  Wis 4,346;  1885,  5,501 

Port  Ilurou,  Mich 8,883 

Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y 1,724 

Port  Jervis,  N.  1' 8,678 

Portland,  Me 33,810 

Portland,  Ore 17,5’T7 

Port  Richmond,  N.  Y 3,561 

Portsmouth,  N.  II 9,690 

Portsmouth,  0 11,321 

Portsmouth,^^Va 11,338 

Pottstown,  Pa 5,305 

Pottsville,  Pa 13,253 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 20,207 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. . i . 2,777 

Prescott,  Ariz 1,836 

Princeton,  111 3,439 

Princeton,  Ind 2,566 

Princeton,  Ky 1,234 

Princeton,  N.  J 3,209 

Providence,  R.  1 104,857 

Pueblo,  Col 3,217 

Pulaski,  Tenn 2,089 

Quincy,  111 27,268 

Quincy  (to.).  Mass 10,570 

Racine,  Wis.. . . 16,031 ; ’85, 19,636 

Rahway,  N.  J 6,455 

Raleigh,  N.  C 9,265 

Raritan,  N.  Jl 2,046 

Reading,  Pa 43,278 

Red  Bank,  N.  J 2,684 

Red  Bluff,  Cal 2,106 

Red  Oak,  lo 3,755 

Redwing,  Minn. . . 5,876  ; ’85,  6,870 

Reidsviilc,  N.  C 1,316 

Renovo,  Pa 3,708 

Richmond,  Ind 12,742 

Richmond,  Ky. 2,909 

Richmond,  Va. 63,600 

Ripon,  Wis 3,117 

Rochester,  Minn 5,103 

Rochester,  N.  Y 89,366 

Rockford,  111 13,129 

Rock  Island,  111 11,659 

Rockland,  Mo 7,599 

Rockport,  Ind 2,382 


Rome,  Ga 3,877 

Rome,  N.  Y 12,194 

Rushvillo,  Ind 2,515 

Russellville,  Ky 2,058 

Rutherford,  N.  J 2,299 

Rutland  (tp.),  Vt 12,149 

Saco,  Me 6,389 

Sacramento,  Cal 21,420 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y 1,996 

Saginaw,  Mich 10,525 

Salem,  Mass 27,563 

Salem,  N.  C 1,340 

Salem,  N.  J 5,056 

Salem,  0 4,041 

Salem,  Ore 2,538 

Salem,  Va 1,759 

Salina,  Kan 3,111 

Salisbury,  Md 2,581 

Salisbury,  N.  C 2,723 


Salt  Lake  C.,  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex . . . 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Sandusky,  0 

Sandy  H'ill,  N.  Y 2^487 

San  Francisco,  Cal 233,959 


20,768 
20,550 
1,673 
2,637 
15,1 


San  Jos4,  Cal 

San  Luis  Ohispm  Cal . . . 

Santa  Baa'hara,  Cal 

Santa  Clara,  Cal 2’416 

Santa  Cruz,  Cfd 3,898 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 6,635 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal 3,616 

Saratoga  Sp.,  N.  Y 10,820 

Saugerties,  N.  Y” 3,923 

Savannah,  Ga ! . . . . 30,709 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 13,655 

Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa 3,052 

Scranton,  Pa 45,850 

Seattle,  Wash 3,533 

Sedalia,  Mo 9,561 

Seguin,  Tex 


12,567 

2,243 

3,469 


Sell 


1,363 


ma,  Ala 7,529 

Seneca,  Kan  1,203 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 5,880 

Seward,  Neb 1,525 

Seymour,  Ind 4,250 

Shakopee,  Minn 2,011 

Shamokin,  Pa 8,184 

Sharon,  Pa 5,684 

Sheboygan,  Wis.  7,314 ; ’85, 11 ,727 

Shelby  ville,  Ind 3,745 

Shelby ville,  Ky 2,393 

Shelby  ville,  Tenn 1,869 

Shenandoah,  Pa 10,147 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. . . 1,533 

Sherman,  Tex 6,098 

Shreveport,  La 8,009 

Sidney,  0 3,823 

Sigourney,  lo • 1,735 

Silver  Cliff,  Col 5,040 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y" 0,578 

Sioux  City,  lo 7,366 

Sioux  Falls,  Dak 2,164 

Skowhegan  (tp.),  Me 3,860 

Somerville,  Mass 24,933 

Somerville,  N.  J 3,105 

Sonora,  Cal 1,492 

South  Bend,  Ind 13,280 

South  Orange,  N.  J 2,178 

Sparta,  Wis 2,387 

Springfield,  111...  19,743 

Springfield,  Mass 33,340 

Springfield,  Mo 6,522 

Springfield,  O 20,730 

St.  Albans  (tp.),  Y’t 7,193 

Stamford  (tp.).  Conn 11,297 

Statesville,  N.  C 1,062 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 2,293 

Staunton,  Va 6,664 

St.  Charles,  Mo.  5,014 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. . 2,402 ; ’85,  4,360 

Sterling,  111 5,087 

Steubenville,  0 12,093 

Stevens  Point,  Wis.4,449;  ’85,6,510 
Stillwater,  Minn.  .9,055  ; ’85, 16,437 

St.  Johnshury  (tp.),  Vt 5,800 

St.  Joseph,  Mich 2,603 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 32,431 

St.  Louis,  Mo 350,518 

Stockton,  Cal 10,282 

Stonington  (tp.).  Conn 7,355 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  .41,473; ’85, 111,397 
St.  Peter,  Minn  . .3,436  ; ’85,  4,036 

Streator,  111 5,157 

Sturgis,  Mich 2,060 

Suffolk,  Va 1,963 

Sullivan,  Ind 2,161 

Susquehanna,  Pa 3,467 

Sycamore,  111 3,028 

SyTacuso,  N.  Y 51,792 


Tahlcquah,  Ind.  Ter 
Talladega,  Ala., 
Tallahassee,  Fla, 

Tama,  lo 

Tamaqua,  Pa, 


525 

1,233 

2,494 

1,289 

5,730 


Tecumsoh,  Mich 2,iu 

Tccumseh,  Neb 1,268 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 26,042 

Terrell,  Tex 2,003 

Texarkana,  Tex.,  Ark 3,223 

Thomaston  (tp.),  Me 3,017 

Thomasville,  Ga 2,555 

Thi  bodeaux.  La 1,515 

Throe  Rivers,  Mich 2,525 

Tiffin,  0 7,879 

Titusville,  Pa 9,046 

Toledo,  0 50,137 

Topeka,  Kan 15,452 

Towanda,  Pa 3,814 

Trenton,  Mo 3,326 

Trenton,  N.  J 29,910 

Trinidad,  Col 2,225 

Troy,  Ala 2,294 

Troy,  N.  Y 56,747 

Troy,  0 3,803 

Tucson,  Ariz 7,007 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 2,017 

Tuscumhia,  Ala 1,369 

Tyler,  Tex 2,423 

Union,  N.  J 5,849 

Uniontown,  Pa 3,265 

Upper  Sandusky,  0 3,540 

Urbaaa,  0 6,252 

Utica,  N.  Y 33,914 

Vallejo,  Cal 5, '987 

Valley  Falls,  Kan 1,016 

Valparaiso,  Ind 4,461 

V ancouver,  W ash 1 ,722 

Van  Wert,  0 4,081 

Versailles,  Ky 2,126 

Vicksburg,  Miss 11,814 

Vincennes,  Ind 7,680 

Vineland,  N.  J 2,519 

Vinton,  lo 2,906 

Virginia  C.,  Nev 10,917 

Wabash,  Ind 3,800  , 

Wabasha,  Minn.. 2, 088;  ’85,  2,514  i 

Waco,  Tex 7,295 

Waldoboro  (tp.).  Me 3,758 

Walla  Walla,  Wash 3,588 

Waltham  (tp.).  Mass 11,712 

Warren,  0 , 4,428 

Warrenshurc,  Mo 4,049 

Warsaw,  Incl 3,123 

AVashington,  D.  C 147,293 

Washington,  Ind 4,323 

Washington,  lo 2,949 

Washington,  N.  C 2,462 

Washington,  0 3,798 

Washington,  Pa 4,292 

Waterbury,  Conn 20,270 

Waterford,  N.  Y^ 1,822 

Waterloo,  lo 5,630 

Waterloo,  N.  Y 3,893 

Watertown,  N.  Y 10,697 

Watertown,  Wis. . 7,883 ; ’85,8,487 

WatervUle  (tp.).  Me 4,672 

W aukegan.  111 4,012 

Waukesha,  Wis 2.969 

AVaupun,  Wis 2,353 

Wausau,  Wis. . . .4,277  ; 1885,  8,810 

Waverly,  lo 2,345 

Waverly,  Md 3,790 

Weatherford,  Tex 2,046 

Wellington,  Kan 2,694 

Wellsville,  0 3,377 

West  Bay  C.,  Mieh 6,397 

Westchester,  I’a 7,046 

Westfield  (tp.).  Mass 7,587 

AVestminster,  Md 2,507 

Weston,  W.  Va 1,517 

West  Troy,  N.  Y 8,820 

Wey'mouth  (tp.).  Mass 10,570 

Wheeling,  AV.  Va 30,737 

Whitehall,  N.  Y' 4,270 

Whitewater,  Wis 3,617 

Wichita,  Kan 4,911 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 23,339 

Williamsport,  Pa . . i 18,934 

Wilmington,  Del 42,478 

Wilmington,  N.  C 17,350 

Winchesteij  Va 4,958 

Winfield,  Kan 2,844 

Winona,  Minn. . 10,208  ; ’85, 15,624 

Winston,  N.  C 2,854 

Winterset,  lo 2,583 

Woburn  (tp.).  Mass 10,931 

Woodbury,  N.  J .' 2,298 

Woonsocket,  R.  1 16,050 

Wooster,  O 5,840 

Worcester,  Mass 58,291 

Wj^andotte,  Kan 6,149 

Wyandotte,  Mich 3,631 

Xenia,  0 7,026 

Yankton,  Dak 3,431 

Yazoo  City,  Miss 2,542 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 18,892 

York,  Pa 13,940 

Youngstown,  0 15,431 

Ypsilanti,  Mich 4,984 

Yuma,  .Yriz 1,200 


Taunton,  Mass 21,213  | Zanesville,  O 18,113 


> 


Area  in  square  miles,  12,210.  Population  in  1880,  934,943. 


^ Geographical  Position — Maryland,  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  and  a member  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  group,  lies 
between  lat.  37°  53'  and  39°  43'  26"  N. ; and  between  Ion.  75°  4' 
and  79°  29'  W.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
source  of  the  ISTorth  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River. 

Outline — The  outline  of  Maryland  on  the  north  and  east 
is  regular ; but  on  the  southwest  it  follows  the  windings  of  the 
Potomac  River,  and  is  marked  by  great  irregularity.  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Susquehanna  River  divide  the  state 
into  two  portions,  distinguished  as  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Shore , the  latter  has  about  twice  the  area  of  the  former. 

Extent.  The  extreme  length  of  Maryland,  on  the  northern 
boundary,  is  198  miles ; this  gradually  narrows,  toward  the  south, 
to  a distance  of  about  55  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  state,  from 
north  to  south,  varies  from  less  than  three  miles  at  Hancock,  in 
Washington  County,  to  128  miles  between  Watkins  Point,  on  Po- 
comoke  Sound,  and  the  northern  boundary. 

Area.  The  area  of  the  state,  including  Chesapeake  Bay,  is 
12,210  square  miles.  The  land  area  is  estimated  at  9,860  square 
miles,  or  6,310,400  acres,  about  half  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 

Boundary-Lines.  The  boundaries  of  Maryland,  in  dispute 
from  the  early  days  of  her  colonization,  are  now  definitely  fixed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  line  which  runs  north  from  the  Fairfax 
Stone  at  the  source  of  the  Horth  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and 
separates  Garrett  County  from  West  Virginia. 

The  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  was  perma- 
nently settled  in  1877  by  the  award  of  a board  of  arbitrators,  to 
whom  the  legislatures  of  these  states  submitted  the  question. 


According  to  this  award,  the  boundary  in  question  extends  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Potomac,  by  the  low-water  mark,  to  Smith’s  Point, 
at  or  near  its  mouth ; crosses  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  north  end  of  Sassa- 
fras Hammock,  on  the  western  shore  of  Smith’s  Island;  and  traverses 
this  island  to  the  center  of  Horee  Hammock,  on  its  eastern  shore.  Thence 
it  runs  south  79°  30'  east,  4,880  yards,  to  a point  in  the  middle  of  Tangier 
Sound;  thence  south  10°  30'  west,  till  it  intersects  a straight  line  con- 
necting Smith’s  Point  and  Watkins  Point.  The  boundary  follows  the 
latter  line  to  Watkins  Point;  from  which  it  runs  due  east,  7,880  yards, 
till  it  meets  a line  passing  through  the  middle  of  Pocomoke  Sound. 
Thence  it  runs  north  47°  30'  east,  to  a point  in  latitude  37°  56'  25",  lon- 
gitude 75°  45'  26";  whence  it  follows  the  middle  of  the  Pocomoke  River, 
by  a line  of  irregular  curves,  until  it  intersects  the  westward  protraction 
of  the  old  boundary  marked  by  Scarborough  and  Calvert  in  1668,  in 
latitude  37°  59'  37".  This  line  is  followed  to  the  Atlantic. 

Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line,  which  separates  Maryland  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware,  was  the  result  of  a settlement  of  the  boundary- 
disputes  between  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  heire  of  William  Penn,  accord- 
ing to  a decision  of  Lord-Chancellor  Hardwick  rendered  May  15,  1750. 

The  line  was  originally  run  by  two  eminent  English  mathemati- 
cians, Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  between  the  years  1763  and 
1767 ; and  portions  of  it  were  resurveyed  by  Colonel  Graham  in  1849. 

The  line  in  question  begins  at  the  easternmost  point  of  the  pen- 
insula, in  latitude  38°  27'  34",  and  runs  due  west  to  a point  midway 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  Thence  it  runs 
north  3°  36'  06"  west,  to  a post  of  cut  granite  on  the  western  part  of 
the  circumference  of  a circle  drawn  at  a distance  of  twelve  miles  from 
the  center  of  New  Castle,  and  marked  “Tangent,  1849”.  Thence  it 
follows  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  a triangular  post  of  cut  gran- 
ite planted  at  the  point  where  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware 
join,  and  marked  “J/,  H,  D,  1849”.  Thence  it  runs  due  north  to  a post 
of  cut  granite  planted  on  parallel  39°  43'  26",  and  marked  with  the  letter 
If  on  its  south  and  west  sides,  and  P on  its  north  and  east  sides.  From 
this  post  the  line  runs  due  west  to  the  meridian  of  the  source  of  the 
Noi’th  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River. 
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GENERAL  QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  MAP  OF  MARYLAND. 

I.  Koiiiularies. — 3Ionntaius. — Bound  Mary- 
land. Ilow  aro  the  Eastern  and  the  'Western  Shore 
separated  1 Bound  the  Eastern  Shore.  Bound  the 
''iVestern  Shore.  A'hat  part  of  Idaryland  is  mountain- 
ous ? A' hat  mountains  cross  llic  western  part  of  the 
state  ? M’hat  is  their  direction  ? 

II.  Islands. — Points. — "What  island  is  in  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  opposite  Annapolis  ? Name  the  other 
princi]ial  islands  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  M'’hat  point  is 
at  tile  southeastern  extremity  of  St.  Mary’s  County  ? 

"What  points  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco  ? At 
the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  ? What  points  project 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  ? 

III.  Bays,  Sounds,  Rivers,  etc.— What  bays 
are  branches  of  Chesapeake  Bay  ? What  sounds  ? 

What  rivers  flow  into  Chesapeake  Bay  from  the  East- 
ern Shore  ? From  the  Western  Shore  ? Name  the 
chief  streams  that  flow  into  the  Potomac  below  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Above  the  District.  What 
river  traverses  Garrett  County  ? The  Youghiogeny  {yoh- 
ho-gay'ne).  Of  what  river  is  it  a branch  ? The  Monon- 
gahela.  What  canal  extends  along  the’  Potomac  from 
Cumberland  to  Georgetown  ? 

IV.  Cities. — What  is  the  capital  of  Maryland  ? 

The  largest  city  ? B.  What  city  in  Asia  is  in  nearly 
the  same  latitude  as  Baltimore  ? Pelcin.  Describe  the 
situation  of  Annapolis  {see  small  map).  Of  Frederick. 

Cumberland.  Hagerstown.  Westminster.  Ellicott 
City.  With  the  scale  of  miles,  find  how  far  each  of 
these  cities  is  in  a direct  line  from  Baltimore. 

V.  Counties. — How  many  counties  has  Mary- 
land ? Twenty-three.  Which  eight  border  on  Penn- 
sylvania ? Which  seven,  on  Delaware  ? Which  bor- 
ders on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ? Which,  on  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  ? Which  three  border  on  both 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  ? What  counties  lie 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay  ? On  the 
western  shore  ? What  counties  lie  on  the  Potomac  ? 

Which  county  contains  the  capital  of  the  state  ? 

Which  lies  farthest  west  ? 

What  county  is  east  of  Garrett  County  ? What 
state  west  and  south  ? What  mountains  are  in  Gar- 
rett County  ? Name  the  county-seat.  Bound  Alle- 
gany County.  By  what  creeks  is  it  traversed  ? By 
what  mountains  ? Name  the  county-seat.  Mention 
some  other  places  in  Allegany  County.  What  creeks 
cross  Washington  County  ? What  is  the  county-seat  ? 

What  place  is  at  the  mouth  of  Conococheague  Qcon-o-Tco-cheeg')  Creek  ? 

Where  is  Funkstown  ? Sharpsburg  ? On  what  river  and  canal  is  Han- 
cock ? Where  is  North  Mountain  ? South  Mountain  ? Bound  Frederick 
County.  By  what  river  is  it  traversed  ? What  mountains  are  in  this  county  ? 
What  is  the  county-seat  ? Where  is  Emmittsburg  ? Mechanicstown  ? 

Bound  Carroll  County.  What  is  the  county-seat  ? Where  is  New  Wind- 
sor ? Uniontown  ? Taneytown  ? What  county  is  east  of  Carroll  ? What  are 
the  principal  rivers  of  Baltimore  County  ? What  is  the  county-seat  ? Name 
some  other  places  in  Baltimore  County.  Name  three  of  the  railroads  that 
traverse  Baltimore  County  {see  small  map  of  Baltimore).  What  county  lies 
east  of  Baltimore  County  ? What  river  bounds  Harford  County  on  the  east  ? 
On  the  west  ? Name  the  county-seat.  Name  otlier  towns  in  the  county. 

What  place  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  ? How  is  Harford  County 
separated  from  Ce'cil  ? What  is  the  county-seat  of  Cecil  County  ? How  is 
Elkton  situated  ? Chesapeake  City  ? Port  Deposit  ? What  waters  nearly 
surround  Kent  County  ? What  is  the  county-seat  ? Where  is  Chestertown  ? 
What  river  separates  Queen  Anne’s  County  from  Kent  ? What  is  the  county- 
seat  of  Queen  Anne’s  ? Where  is  Centreville  ? Church  Hill  ? Queenstown  ? 

What  waters  nearly  surround  Talbot  County  ? What  is  the  county-seat  ? 
How  is  Easton  situated  ? St.  Michael’s  ? Oxford  ? What  counties  border 
on  Caroline  County  ? Name  the  county-seat  of  Caroline.  How  is  Denton 
situated  ? Greensborough  ? Name  some  other  towns  in  Caroline  County. 
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What  two  counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore  do  not  bor- 
der on  Chesapeake  Bay  ? By  what  waters  is  Dor- 
chester County  nearly  surrounded  ? What  counties 
does  the  Nanticoke  River  separate  ? What  is  the 
county-seat  of  Dorchester  County  ? On  what  river  is 
Cambridge  ? Vienna  ? Bound  Wicom'ico  County. 

What  places  are  on  the  Wicomico  River  ? Which 
of  these  is  the  county-seat  ? Bound  Somerset  County. 

Name  its  county-seat  and  some  of  its  other  towns. 

What  river  drains  Worcester  County?  What  is  the  county-seat 
is  Snow  Hill  situated  ? , What  other  place  is  on  the  Pocomoke  ? 
nearly  surround  St.  Mary’s  County  ? Name  the  county-seat, 
ated?  Bound  Charles  County.  What  is  the  county-seat? 
bacco  situated  ? Bryantown  ? La  Plata  ? 


This  fype  indie 

Tow 

Eailroads 


How 
What  waters 
How  is  it  situ- 
How  is  Port  To- 
Bound  Calvert  County.  Name  its 


county-seat.  Where  is  Prince  Fredericktown?  Lower  Marlborough? 

What  river  separates  Anne  Arundel  County  from  Prince  George’s  ? Name 
the  county-seat  of  Anne  Arundel.  A.  Where  is  Friendship  ? Millersville  ? 
Bound  Prince  George’s  County.  What  is  the  county-seat  ? How  is  it  situ- 
ated? Where  is  Bladensburg?  Bound  Montgomery  County.  What  is  the 
county-seat?  Where  is  Rockville ? Darnestown?  Clarksburg?  Hyattstown? 
Poolesville  ? Barnesville  ? By  what  counties  is  Howard  County  surrounded  ? 
Name  the  county-seat.  What  other  places  are  in  Howard  County  ? 


PRINCIPAL  RAILROADS  WHOLLY  OR  PARTLY  IN  MARYLAND. 

Annapolis  and  Elk  Kidge  : from  Annapolis  to  Annapolis  Junction. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  : Balt,  to  Chicago,  via  Frederick  June,  and  Wheeling. 
Washington  Branch  : from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  via  Laurel. 
Metropolitan  Branch  ; from  Point  of  Rocks  to  Washington. 
Washington  County  Branch  ; from  Weverton  to  Hagerstown. 
Pittsburgh  Division  : from  Cumberland  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Baltimore  and  Potomac:  Balt,  to  Wash.,  via  Bowie ; Bowie  to  Pope’s  Creek. 
Breakwater  and  Frankford  : from  Berlin  to  Georgetown,  Del. 
Cumberland  Valley  : from  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  to  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  : from  Cumberland  to  Piedmont,  W.  Va. 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  : from  Oxford  to  Clayton,  Del. 


Dorchester  and  Delaware  : from  Cambridge  to  Seaford,  Del. 

Eastern  Shore  : from  Crisfield  to  Delmar,  Del. 

Hanover  Junc.,  Hanover,  and  Gettysb’g  : Emory  Grove  to  Gettysb’g,  Pa. 
Kent  County  ; from  Chestertown  to  Clayton,  Del. 

Northern  Central,  Baltimore  Division  : from  Baltimore  to  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  : Cumberland  to  Bedford,  Pa. ; Frederick  to  Columbia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  : Baltimore  to  Pliiladelphia. 
Philadelphia  and  Balt.  Central  : Port  Deposit  to  Lamokin  Junction,  Pa. 
Queen  Anne’s  and  Kent  ; Centreville  to  Massey’s  June.,  and  Townsend,  Del. 
Western  Maryland  ; from  Baltimore  to  Williamsport,  via  Westminster. 
Wicomico  and  Pocomoke  : from  Salisbury  to  Ocean  City. 

Worcester  : from  Berlin  to  Franklin  City. 

Worcester  and  Somerset  ; from  Newtown  Junction  to  Pocomoke  City. 
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PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— CLIMATE.— SOIL.— MINERALS. 
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f sun  FA  C E. 

General  Character.— The  Eastern  Shore  is  for  the  most 
part  level ; in  the  north  it  is  undulating,  in  the  south  low  and  in 
parts  swampy.  Along  the  Atlantic  there  is  a narrow  beach,  from 
a few  yards  to  a mile  and  a quarter  in  width,  separating  shallow 
bays  from  the  ocean. 

j The  Western  Shore  consists  of  two  sections  differing  greatly 

in  their  relief,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a line  extending 
' from  Washington  to  Baltimore  and  continued  in  the 'same  direc- 

tion to  the  Susquehanna.  Southeast  and  south  of  this  line,  the 
greatest  elevation  attained  is  about  165  feet  \ while  the  country 
; on  the  other  side,  in  general  hilly  or  mountainous,  rises,  at  first 

in  gentle  slopes,  to  an  extreme  height  of  2,700  feet  in  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  west. 

Mountains. — The  western  counties  are  crossed  by  several 
parallel  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  System,  bearing  different  local 
names — the  Negro,  Meadow,  Great  Savage,  Dan’s,  Martin’s,  Green 
Ridge,  North,  Blue  Ridge  or  South,  and  Catoctin  Mountains — 
r ' extending  from  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  into  Pennsylvania. 

Parr’s  Ridge,  east  of  these  mountains,  runs  southwest  from  the 
I Susquehanna  to  the  Potomac  near  Rockville.  Beyond  thi^the 

-f'  : ranges  are  steeper  and  higher,  inclosing  elevated  valleys  noted  for 

j their  fertility,  some  of  which  are  called  “ glades  ”. 

■ The  natural  scenery  among  the  ravines  and  mountain-pass- 

, I es  is  grand  beyond  description,  particularly  on  the  Upper  Potomac, 

' and  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  where  this  river  forces  its  way  through  the 

Blue  Ridge. 


COAST-LIJYE.-DRAIF'AGE. 

. : Coast-line. — The  Atlantic  coast  is  but  thirty-three  miles  in 

I length,  and  affords  no  harbors ; but  the  shore-line  of  the  tide- water 

region  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  including  that  of  the  islands,  has  been 
I estimated  at  509  miles,  and  presents  many  commodious  roadsteads. 

^ Chesapeake  Bay. — This  noble  bay,  the  largest  in  the 

I United  States,  the  Indians  well  named  Chesapeake  (JSIother  of 

^ I ^¥aters\  draining  as  it  does  a territory  of  70,000  square  miles, 

\ which  includes  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Dela- 

I ware,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  extends  from  Capes  Charles  and 

I Henry  on  the  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  on  the 

, north,  a distance  of  about  200  miles,  and  varies  in  width  from 

^ four  to  forty  miles.  Its  shores  are  indented  by  numerous  inlets. 

The  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  are  deep  and  navigable  to  its 
head  for  large  vessels.  They  are  dotted  by  many  small  islands. 

Drainage. — In  proportion  to  her  area,  Maryland  has  a greater 
[ extent  of  navigable  waters  than  any  of  her  sister  states.  Her  rivers, 

i . with  the  exception  of  a few  small  streams  in  Worcester  County, 

^ j which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Youghiogheny,  whose 

I waters  find  their  way  into  the  Ohio,  are  tributary  to  Chesapeake 

f Bay.  They  generally  terminate  in  estuaries,  which  can  be  navi- 

r i gated  by  large  vessels  for  some  miles.  , 

, _ Tlie  Potomac,  endeared  to  Americans  by  its  associations 

f with  the  birthplace  and  the  tomb  of  Washington,  is  the  most 

river  of  the  state.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
V streams,  called  the  North  and  the,  South  Branch,  and  receives 

numerous  tributaries ; the  jprincipal  of  which  are  the  Monocracy 
3'iid  Antietam,  Licking,  and  Conococheague  Creeks  from 
Maryland,  and  the  Shenandoah  River  from  Virginia. 

O 


The  Potomac  is  about  350  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  125  miles 
to  Georgetown,  at  the  head  of  tide-water.  For  the  last  hundred  miles 
of  its  course,  it  is  an  estuary  from  two  to  eight  miles  wide.  The  Falls  of 
the  Potomac  are  a series  of  picturesque  cascades,  fourteen  miles  above 
the  city  of  Washington. 

Other  Rivers. — The  Patuxent,  next  in  importance  to  the 
Potomac  and  ^valuable  for  its  oyster-beds,  can  be  navigated  by 
sloops  for  a distance  of  forty-six  miles.  The  Patapsco,  eighty 
miles  in  length,  affords  excellent  water-power,  and  is  navigable 
for  the  largest  vessels  to  Baltimore,  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  Susquehanna  traverses  the  state  for  fifteen  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  Eastern  Shore  are  the  Chester, 
navigable  to  Crumpton;  the  Choptank,  navigable  to  Greensbor- 
ough ; the  Nanticoke,  about  seventy-five  miles  in  length ; and  the 
Pocomoke,  having  Snow  Hill,  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  at 
the  head  of  navigation. 


GLIM  A TE.  — SOIL. 

The  climate  of  Maryland  is  equally  removed  from  the  heat 
of  the  Gulf  and  the  cold  of  the  Lake  States.  Contiguity  to  the 
Ocean  and  the  Bay  mitigates  the  rigor  of  winter,  tlie  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  year  being  about  54°  at  Baltimore,  and  50°  in  tlie 
mountainous  parts  of  Garrett  County.  Excepting  the  lowlands 
bordering  on  the  Bay,  which  are  subject  to  mild  types  of  malarial 
fevers  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  entire  state  is  remarkable  for  its 
healthfulness. 

The  rainfall  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  being  heaviest 
(50  inches)  on  the  western  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  well  watered,  and  easily  tilled.  In 
the  western  counties,  it  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  Some 
of  the  glades  are  as  productive  as  the  richest  prairies  of  the  West. 
The  lands  between  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  Bay  are  in  part 
sandy  loam,  underlaid  with  marl  near  the  rivers.  On  the  Eastern 
Shore,  sandy,  loamy,  and  clay  soils  are  found. 


MIJYEBAL  PRODUCTS. 

Coal. — In  the  west  of  the  state  are  rich  beds  of  bituminous 
coal  of  the  best  quality,  covering  an  area  of  600  square  miles. 
{Ref  'ir  to  Geological  Map.,  p.  iv.)  These  beds  were  formed  by  the 
decomposition  (under  certain  conditions  of  moisture  and  pressure) 
of  giant  plants  that  grew  in  the  Carboniferous  Age.  From  the 
famous  Cumberland  coal-field,  lying  between  Dan’s  and  Great 
Savage  Mountain,  are  annually  shipped  nearly  2,000,000  tons. 

Other  Minerals. — Iron-ores  are  found  in  Allegany,  Anne 
Arundel,  Baltimore,  Carroll,  Cecil,  Garrett,  Frederick,  Harford, 
Howard,  Prince  George’s,  and  Washington  Counties.  Copper- 
mines  are  worked  to  some  extent.  Gold  and.  zinc  have  been 
found,  and  silver-ore  has  been  discovered  on  both  sides  of  the 
Savage  River  in  Garrett  County. 

Valuable  building-stones,  including  granite,  slate,  and  marble 
(represented  in  the  Capitol  and  Patent-Office  at  Washington),  are 
quarried.  Superior  bricks  are  made  from  beds  of  clay  near  Bal- 
timore. Other  minerals  of  value  are  marls  (largely  used  as  fer- 
tilizers), ochres,  chrome-ores,  porcelain-clay,  manganese,  barytes,  as- 
bestos, and  honestone ; tripoli,  a polishing  material  composed  of  the 
microscopic  shells  of  animalcules ; and  magnesite,  which  is  manu- 
factured into  Epsom  salts  and  magnesia-carbonate  at  Baltimore. 
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Flora.— In  tlio  llora  of  ]\[aryland  there  is  no  less  variety  tlian 
m Its  minerals  and  g-eological  strnctnre.  Most  of  the  common 
berries  and  wild  fruits  are  abundant— particnlarly  cranberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  whortleberries,  grapes,  and  persimmons.  The 
best  of  grasses  in  many  places  spring  up  spontaneously,  and  there 
are  a arious  plants  useful  for  medicinal  purposes  and  for  dyeing. 


Foi  est-Trees.  The  soil  of  Maryland  is  favorable  to  the 
giovth  of  both  hard  and  soft  woods.  The  swampy  lands  of  the 
south  produce  red  cedar,  juniper,  white  oak,  and  cypress ; in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  west,  the  chestnut,  pine,  spruce,  red 
and  black  oak,  ash,  and  maple,  flourish— and  in  some  districts 
hickory  and  walnut.  AThite  oak  and  pine  of  superior  quality  are 
exported  for  ship-building;  beech,  walnut,  cherry,  and  maple,  are 
utilized  m the  manufacture  of  furniture ; the  hemlock  yields  bark 
for  tanning  leather;  and  from  cypress-wood  large  quantities  of 
shingles  are  made. 


AJfIMAL  LIFE. 

Wild  Animals,  The  largest  wild  animals  of  Maryland  are 
the  black  bear,  panther,  wild-cat,  and  Virginia  deer,  still  found  in 
the  mountainous  districts.  Before  the  western  wilds  were  settled, 
bisons  crossed  the  Alleghanies  to  feed  on  the  nutritious  grass  of  the 
glades ; and  until  recently  beach  ponies,  sprung  from  the  horses  of 
the  early  colonists,  lived  in  a wild  state  on  the  islands  of  Worcester 
County.  Foxes,  raccoons,  fox  and  gray  squirrels,  hares,  opossums, 
and  other  small  game,  are  numerous.  Fur-bearing  animals  are  rep- 
resented by  the  beaver,  otter,  marten,  mink,  and  musk-rat.  The 
common  seal  is  sometimes  seen  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Live-Stock.— There  are  in  the  state  129,026  horses,  13,- 
35S  mules,  133,681:  milch-cows,  139,578  oxen  and  other  cattle, 
165,210  sheep,  and  275,879  hogs.  The  horses  and  cattle  compare 
favorably  with  the  flnest  breeds  of  the  J7orth  and  the  South. 
Sheep  are  raised  on  the  hills,  and  wool  is  an  important  product. 
Hogs  fatten  on  the  mast  of  the  forest,  with  but  little  expense  to 
the  farmer. 

Game  and  Song  Birds.— Immense  flocks  of  wild-f owl- 
swans,  Canada  geese,  brant,  mallards,  canvas-back  ducks,  widgeon, 
teal,  etc. — resort  in  winter  to  the  extensive  feeding-grounds  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Here  the  canvas-back  flnds  its  favorite  celery- 
flavored  eel-grass,  which  imparts  to  it  the  qualities  so  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  epicure.  Sportsmen  from  all  quarters  frequent  the 
Bay  in  the  shooting-season. 

The  wdld  turkey,  pheasant,  quail,  wild  pigeon,  dove,  snipe,  rail, 
and  woodcock,  are  also  found.  The  principal  birds  of  prey  are 
the  golden  and  the  bald  eagle,  the  turkey-buzzard,  and  several 
species  of  hawks  and  owls. 

Among  the  song-birds  may  be  mentioned  the  bright-hued  Bal- 
timore oriole,  the  reed-bird  or  bobolink,  and  the  mocking-bird, 
which  in  Maryland  reaches  its  northern  limit. 

Fish.  Reptiles. — The  most  valuable  kinds  of  table-flsh — 
including  bass,  blue-flsh,  mackerel,  shad,  sturgeon,  pike,  brook- 
trout,  perch,  herring,  etc.— swarm  in  the  waters  of  the  state ; two 
hundred  different  species  are  enumerated.  Crabs,  oysters,  clams, 
and  the  diamond-backed  terrapin,  abound  in  the  bays  and  inlets. 
There  are  snakes  of  several  species,  including  the  rattlesnake  and 
the  copperhead. 


LEADIJYO  IJfDUSTRlES. 

•Agriculture  is  the  great  interest  of  Maryland.  For  two 
hundred  years  after  the  first  permanent  settlements  were  made 
the  soil  yielded  profitable  returns  with  little  aid  from  enriching 
agents;  but  incessant  cropping  without  manure  eventually  ex- 
hausted the  soil.  The  state  was  fortunate  in  having  within  her 

own  limits  an  abundance  of  fertilizers — lime,  muck,  marl,  etc. 

wherewith  to  renew  its  fertility.  Thousands  of  acres  of  worn-out 
lands  have  been  restored  to  a high  degree  of  productiveness.  The 
most  approved  agricultural  implements  and  machines  are  in  use, 
and  every  important  crop  that  can  be  grown  north  or  west  of  the 
state  is  successfully  cultivated  in  Maryland. 

More  than  five  million  acres  are  embraced  in  farms,  valued  at 
about  $165,000,000;  and  two-thirds  of  this  land  is  under  culti- 
vation. 

Staple  Products. — Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  are  the 
staple  crops.  Rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes  (both  Irish  and 
sweet-potatoes),  are  also  raised.  Sorghum  is  cultivated  for  the 
manufacture  of  sirup.  Clover  is  an  important  crop;  timothy  and 
other  grasses  grow  in  great  perfection. 

Milk,  the  famous  “glades  butter”,  cheese,  maple  sirup  and 
sugar,  honey,  and  beeswax,  are  also  valuable  farm-products. 

The  annual  yield  of  staple  products  in  1884  was  as  follows:— 


Indian  corn 15,237,000  bu. 

Wheat 8,260,000  “ 

Rye 321,000  “ 

Buckwheat 135,000  ‘• 


Oats 1,980,000  bu. 

Hay 811,872  tons. 

Potatoes 1,412,000  bu. 

Tobacco 31,255,000  lbs. 


Fruit  - Culture  and  Market  - Gardening  are  leading 
pursuits.  Orchard-fruits  are  cultivated  with  remarkable  success. 
Peaches  are  the  staple  fruit  for  export;  apples,  pears,  apricots, 
nectarines,  plums,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  fig&.  are 
also  raised. 


Anne  Arundel  County  produces  large  quantities  of  strawberries, 
paying  an  average  profit  of  $200  per  acre.  Allegany  and  Washing- 
ton are  specially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  apples.  Montgomery  raises 
peaches  and  apples  for  the  Washington  City  markets.  The  grape-cul- 
ture is  increasing  in  Baltimore  County,  and  excellent  wine  is  made. 
In  the  sandy  loam  of  the  Eastern  Shore  both  fruit  and  vegetables  thrive. 
From  this  section  large  quantities  of  peaches  are  sent  to  the  Northern 
markets ; and  the  farmers  compete  with  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  providing  early 
vegetables  for  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


Manufactures.— Maryland  turns  to  good  account  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  the  excellent  water-power  afforded  by  her  nu- 
merous streams,  as  well  as  the  coal  and  iron  that  lie  within  her 
borders.  Among  her  principal  manufactures  are  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing,  tobacco  and  cigars,  fertilizers,  saddlery  and  harness,  bricks, 
liquors,  furniture,  lumber,  and  paper.  Extensive  cotton  and  'wool- 
en facories,  flouring-mills,  iron-furnaces,  founderies,  machine-shops, 
and  tanneries,  employ  thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  capital 
Large  quantities  of  fruit,  meats,  fish,  and  oysters,  are  canned. 

Commerce. — In  her  many  railroads  and  canals,  as  well  as 
in  her  Bay  with  its  fifty  navigable  streams,  Maryland  possesses 
great  commercial  advantages.  Hot  only  are  the  products  of  the 
state  readily  transported  to  Baltimore,  the  commercial  metropolis, 
but  immense  quantities  of  wheat  and  provisions  from  the  West, 
cotton  from  the  South,  and  a variety  of  products  from  the  adja- 
cent states,  find  their  way  to  this  city  for  export.  Baltimore  is 
connected  by  regular  lines  of  steamers  with  Boston,  Hew  York, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Hew  Orleans,  Havana,  Liverpool,  Bremen, 
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etc. ; as  a shipping-point  for  grain  to  foreign  ports,  it  ranks  next  to 
hfew  York  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  through  the  custom- 
house at  Baltimore  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  amount- 
ed to  $19,956,256.  The  value  of  the  domestic  exports  was  $Y6,- 
220,870;  that  of  foreign  exports,  $34,256. 

I^RilroRidSy  which  have  greatly  advanced  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  state,  have  within  its  limits  1,189  miles  of  roadway. 
The  chief  of  these  roads  are  named,  with  their  termini,  on  p.  3, 
and  may  be  traced  on  the  map.  {Mention  some  places  on  each.) 

The  most  im- 
portant railroad  of 
Maryland  is  the  Bal- 
timore  and  Ohio, 
over  which  vast 
quantities  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions 
are  forwarded  from 
the  West  to  Balti- 
more for  shipment. 

It  is  one  of  the  great 
trunk-lines  of  the 
United  States,  and 
the  first  railroad 
chartered  in  the 
country  (1837);  280 
miles  of  its  course 
lie  within  the  lim- 
its of  Maryland. 

The  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  E.  R. 
is  a link  in  the  great 
chain  of  travel  and 
traffic  between  New 
York  and  the  South, 

The  longest  rail- 
roads wholly  within 
the  state— the  West- 
ern Maryland  (100 
miles  in  length)  and 
the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  (92  miles) 

— have  done  much 
to  extend  internal 
trade. 

Canals.— The 

canals  of  the  state 
cost  over  $18,000,- 
000.  They  are  the 
Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  which  fol- 
lows the  course  of 
the  Potomac  from 
Georgetown,  D. 

C.,  to  Cumberland 
(185  miles);  the 
Susquehanna 


Tobacco  : Dkying  the  Plants. 

foof  A are  set  out  in  rows  two  or  three 

T Some  of  the  upper  leaves,  together  with  the  flowering  stem  are 

o ed  late  in  the  season,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  may  be  concentrated  in  the  lower  leaves 

Whtn^lh  out,  and  carried  to  “tobacco-barns”  (see  engraving  aiove),  to  be  dried 

When  thoroughly  cured,  the  leaves  are  stripped,  qualified,  and  packed  for  shipmLt.-L  the  production  ^ 
tobacco,  Maryland  is  the  third  state  of  the  Union  proauction  oi 


and 

Tide-water,  extending  from  Havre  de  Grace  to  Wrightsville,  Pa. 
^5  miles);  and  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  from  Chesapeake 
City  to  Delaware  City  (13  miles). 

It  is  proposed  to  further  unite  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Bays  by  cutting  a ship-canal  through  the  peninsula  that  separates 
them,  farther  south  than  the  present  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal 


The  congressional  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  several  routes 
surveyed  have  recommended  the  Queenstown  route— from  the  mouth 
of  the  Chester  River,  at  Queenstown,  to  Delaware  Bay,  near  Lewes, 
Del.— 53f  miles  in  length.  Such  a canal  would  shorten  the  distance 
from  Baltinioro  to  Europe  some  two  huiKlred,  miles. 

Fisheries.  Chesapeake  Bay  is  the  greatest  oyster-bed  in  the 
world,  and  Maryland  possesses  the  most  important  oyster-fisheries 
in  the  United  States.  The  daily  yield  sometimes  exceeds  a hun- 
dred thousand  bushels,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  business  no  less  than  thirty  thonsand  persons  are 
employed.  There  are  also  valuable  heri'ing  and  shad  fisheries. 

The  Maryland 
oyster-beds  cover  a 
very  large  area, 
principally  south  of 
the  Patapsco,  and 
produce  25,000,000 
bushels  annually. 
The  oysters  are  ob- 
tained either  by 
dredging  in  deep 
water  or  in  the  shal- 
low inlets  with  tongs. 
Small  oysters  taken 
in  deep  water  are 
planted  in  localities 
favorable  to  their 
growth,  where,  in 
the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  they 
become  ready  for 
market. 

Thousands  of 
bushels  are  opened 
daily  for  canning  at 
large  establishments 
in  Baltimore.  Tlie 
canned  oysters  of 
this  city  are  shipped 
to  all  ijarts  of  the 
United  States,  to  Eu- 
rope, South  Ameri- 
ca, and  even  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  artificial 
propagation  of  fish 
has  been  carried  on 
with  great  success 
by  the  State  Pish 
Commission.  From 
the  hatching -estab- 
lishment near  the 
mouth  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, young 
shad  are  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 
California  salmon 
ai'e  also  hatched  and 
distributed  by  the 
hunch’ed  thousand. 


POLITICAL  ORQAXIZATIOJf. 

Political  Divisions. — The  state  is  divided  into  23  coun- 
ties, exclusive  of  Baltimore  City.  It  has  six  congressional  dis- 
tiicts  and  eight  jhidicial  circuits.  Each  county,  is  divided  into 
election  districts,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  school  districts^ 
Baltimore  comprises  three  legislative  districts. 


CJovoriimoiit. — The  Law-making'  power  is  vested  in  the 
“(umeral  Assembly",  whieli  eonsists  of  a Senate  and  a House  of 
Delegates,  and  holds  its  regular  sessions  every  two  years.  The 
Senate  is  eomposed  of  20  memhers,  one  from  each  county,  and 
three  from  I'altimore  City — elected  (one-half  of  the  number  bi- 
ennially) for  four  years.  The  House  of  Delegates  comprises  91 
members,  elected  for  two  years,  eighteen  being  from  Baltimore 
City,  and  the  rest  distributed  amoim'  the  counties. 

V O 

The  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a Governor,  elected  for  four 
years.  The  other  state  officers  are  an  Attorney-General,  elected 
for  four  years — a Comptroller,  elected  for  two  years — a Treasurer, 
chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  for  two  years — a Commissioner 
of  Tax,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  Comptroller,  and  Treasurer — 
and  the  following  officials,  appointed  by  the  Governor : a Secre- 
tary of  State,  a State  Librarian,  a Commissioner  of  the  Land- 
Office,  and  four  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  (the 
other  members  of  this  Board  being  the  Governor  and  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  State  ISTormal  School,  ex  officio). 

The  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a Court  of  Appeals,  Circuit 
Courts  and  Orphans’  Courts  (one  for  each  county).  Courts  for  Bal- 
timore City,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace.  There  are  three  judges 
in  each  of  the  first  seven  ■ circuits,  and  five  in  the  eighth  circuit, 
elected  for  fifteen  years  or  until  they  attain  the  age  of  seventy. 
Each  Orphans’  Court  has  three  judges,  elected  for  four  years.  In 
Baltimore  City  there  are  six  courts — the  Supreme  Bench,  Supe- 
rior Court,  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  City  Court,  Circiiit  Court, 
and  Criminal  Court. 

Other  officers  are  Registei's  of  Wills,  elected  for  six  years — 
State’s  Attorneys,  for  four  years — Sheriffs,  County  Commissioners, 
and  Surveyors,  for  two  years ; also.  School  Commissioners,  School 
Examiners,  Tax-Collectors,  and  in  some  counties  Ti'easurers.  The 
County  Commissioners  manage  county  affairs  and  levy  taxes. 


ED  UCATWJf.-BEJfEVOLEiN'T  IJV‘STITUTIOJYS. 

Public  School  System  . — Free  schools  were  established  in 
Maryland  as  early  as  1723.  In  1829  a system  of  public  schools 
was  organized  in  Baltimore,  and  shortly  afterward  a High  School 
was  opened.  The  Constitution  of  186J  provided  that  free  schools 
should  be  conducted  in  each  school  district  throughout  the  state  for 
six  months  of  each  year;  and  in  1866  the  Maryland  State  ISTormal 
School  was  opened  in  Baltimore.  Free  instruction  is  now  offered  to 
all  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  without  regard  to  color. 

The  public  schools  cost  about  $1,500,000  annually.  They  are 
supported  by  the  income  of  the  “Free  School  Fund”,  a state  tax 
of  a mill  on  a dollar,  and  a local  tax  differing  in  rate  in  the  differ- 
ent counties.  The  public  schools  of  the  counties  are  controlled  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  Boards  of  County  School  Commis- 
sioners, and  Boards  of  District  School  Trustees.  The  State  Nor- 
mal School  provides  for  the  free  education  of  220  students,  who 
must  declare  their  intention  of  becoming  teachers  in  the  state. 
The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  acts  as  State  Superintendent.  A County 
Examiner  acts  as  Superintendent  for  each  county. 

The  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  including  the  Baltimore  City 
College,  two  Female  High  Schools,  38  Grammar,  59  Primary,  5 
English-German,  and  14  Colored  Schools,  are  controlled  by  a Board 
of  School  Commissioners,  and  supervised  by  a City  Superintend- 
ent and  one  assistant. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1882, 


tliere  were  2,058  public  schools  in  the  state,  3,197  teachers,  and 
159,945  pupils  in  attendance. 

Colleges,  etc. — The  princij)al  colleges  are  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  near  Bladensburg,  with  its  imposing  build- 
ings and  farm  of  286  acres;  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  organ- 
ized in  1789;  Washington  College,  Chestertown;  Western  Mary- 
land College,  Westminster ; Frederick  College;  and  the  Baltimore 
Female  College — all  of  which  receive  liberal  donations  from  the 
state;  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmittsbui'g;  Loyo'la  College, 
Baltimore ; and  St.  Charles  College,  near  Ellicott  City. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  opened  in  1876,  ranks  with 
the  first  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
endowed  by  the  late  Johns  Hopkins,  a wealthy  merchant  of  Bal- 
timore, to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000 ; and  on  his  grounds  near  that 
city,  covering  330  acres,  the  university  buildings  will  be  erected.  • 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  the 
Washington  University,  are  excellent  schdols  of  medicine.  The  Balti- 
more College  of  Dental  Surgery  (incorporated  in  1840)  is  the  oldest  den- 
tal college  in  the  world.  The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  promotion  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  Peabody  Institute,  devoted  to  the  fine  arts, 
science,  and  literature,  are  located  in  Baltimore. 

The  penal  institutions  of  the  state  are  the  Penitentiary,  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  House  of  Correction,  in  Anne  Arundel  County. 

The  reformatory  institutions  are  the  House  of  Refuge  and  St.  Mary’s 
Industrial  School  for  boys,  near  Baltimore,  and  the  House  of  Reforma- 
tion for  Colored  Children,  in  Prince  George’s  County. 

The  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  are  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  endowed  by  the  late  Johns  Hopkins  with  nearly  $3,000,000  \ 
Spring  Grove  Asylum,  Sheppard  Asylum,  and  Mount  Hppe,  for  the  In- 
sane ; the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Frederick,  sup- 
ported by  the  state  ; the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at 
Baltimore  ; the  Baltimore  Infirmary  ; the  Aged  Men’s  and  Aged  Wo,- 
men’s  Home  ; and  the  Church  Home. 


HISTORICAL  FACTS. 

The  first  settlement  in  Maryland  was  made  on  Kent  Island  in 

1631,  by  William  Clayborne,  who  led  a party  of  adventurers  from 
Virginia.  But  the  charter  under  which  the  colony  was  established 
was  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  in 

1632.  As  this  charter  was  obtained  through  the  influence  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  the  queen,  the  colony  was  named  in  her  honor  Terra 
Marioe,  “Mary’s  Land”. 

Early  in  1634  a body  of  200  immigrants  arrived  and  began  a 
settlement  at  St.  Mary’s,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac.  The 
first  governor  of  the  infant  colony  was  Leonard  Calvert,  brother 
of  the  lord-proprietary. 

For  a number  of  years  difficulties  with  Clayborne  and  with  a com- 
pany of  Puritans  that  had  been  expelled  from  Virginia  and  had  settled 
at  Providence  (now  Annapolis),  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  settlement. 
Occasional  wars  also  occurred  with  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  who  dwelt 
on  both  sides  of  Chesapeake  Bay ; as  a rule,  however,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  natives  were  friendly.  The  crowning  glory 
of  Lord  Baltimore’s  colony  was  the  religious  toleration  extended  by  Act 
of  Assembly,  in  1649,  to  Christians  of  every  name.  — Baltimore  was  laid 
out  in  1730  ; Frederick,  in  1745.  The  first  newspaper  of  the  colony, 
“The  Maryland  Gazette,”  was  issued  at  Annapolis  in  1745. 

The  people  of  Maryland  took  an  active  part  in  the  two  French 
wars,  and  joined  earnestly  in  the  War  of  Independence.  The 
blood  of  the  heroic  “Maryland  Line”  was  freely  shed  to  pur- 
chase liberty,  wherever  their  services  were  required.  At  the  bat 
tie  of  Long  Island  the  bravery  of  the  Maryland  soldiers,  under 
General  Smallwood,  saved  the  Continental  army  from  destruction. 


"Duririg  the  War  of  1812  the  British  plundered  several  towns, 
and  attempted  the  capture  of  Baltimore,  but  were  repulsed  at 
North  Point.  The  fleet  bombarded  Fort  McHenry  without  suc- 
cess. It  was  during  the  bombardment  of  this  fort  that  Francis  S. 
Key  wrote  the  “ Star-spangled  Banner 

'During  th-B-Civil  War,  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  (Septem- 
ber II,  1862)  and  Antietam  (September  17,  1862)  were  fought  on 
Maryland  soil.  ■ Since  the  war,  the  Old  Line  State  has  made  sub- 
stantial, progress,  particularly  in  commerce. 

The  first  Constitution,  adopted  in  1776,  was  amended  from  time  to 
time,  and  materially  changed  in  1837.  New  Constitutions  were  adopt- 
ed iif  1851,  1864,  and  1867. 


POPULATION  OF  MARYLAND  AT  DIFFERENT  DATES, 


Year. 

Whites. 

Slaves. 

Free  Blacks. 

Total. 

1638 

1660 

1665 

1671 

1701 

1715 

1748 

1756 

1775 

1782 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

700 

12,000 

16,000 

20,000 

30,000 

50,200 

130.000 
154,188 

200.000 
254,050 
319,728 
349,692 
380,546 
407,350 
447,040 
470,019 
583,034 
687,049 
780,894 
934,943 

40,700 

94,000 

107,963 

9,500 

36.000 

46.000 

170,688 

208,649 

222,402 

235.575 
261,305 
291,224 

317.575 
417,943 
515,918 
605,497 
724  693 

83,362 

103,036 

107,703 

111,502 

107,306 

102,878 

86,619 

90,368 

87,189 

8,043 

19,587 

33,469 

38,739 

52.938 

61.938 
74,723 
83,942 

175,391 

210,250 

According  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1880,  Maryland  ranks  twenty-third 
among  the  states  in  population,  and  seventh  in  density  of  population. 
In  1882  the  taxable  property  was  assessed  at  about  $465,000,000. 


COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND. 

^ The  twenty-three  counties  of  Maryland  may  be  divided,  accord- 
ing to  their  leading  characteristics,  into  five  groups,  viz.:  1.  The 
Counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  2.  The  Counties  of  the  South- 
ern Peninsula.  3.  The  Central  Counties.  4.  The  North  CenAal 
Counties.  5.  The  Western  Counties. 


I.  The  Eastern  Shore  Group  comprises  nine  counties 
{learn  their  names  from  the  map  on  p.  Hi.).  In  general  they  are 
low  and  level,  and  have  a gentle  slope  toward  Chesapeake  Bay, 
by  deep  arms  of  which  they  are  indented.  They  are  drained  by 
numerous  streams  of  pure,  soft  water.  The  soil,  which  has  dif- 
ferent characteristics  in  different  parts,  is  in  general  exceedingly 
productive.  Water-fowl  are  numerous. 

Cecil  County*  lies  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  forms  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  state.  The  surface  in  the  north  is  undulating.  The 
soil,  embracing  many  varieties,  from  heavy  clays  to  light  sands,  is  adapted  to 
an  equal  variety  of  crops.  Grain,  hay,  wool,  and  peaches  and  other  fruits, 
are  the  staple  productions.  In  the  north  there  is  abundant  water-power,  util- 
ized in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  paper,  etc.  Tliere  are  valuable  beds  of  iron- 
ore,  chrome,  lime  and  shell  marls,  j)orcelain  and  brick  clays,  slate,  and  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  Granite  is  quarried  at  Port  Deposit.  Elkton  (population, 
1,752),  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Elk  River,  is  the  county-seat. 

Rent  County  lies  south  of  Cecil,  between  the  Sassafras  and  Chester  Rivers. 
Among  its  leading  products  are  grain,  hay,  and  fruits— especially  peaches. 
The  soil  is  ea.sily  rendered  productive  with  oyster-shell  lime  and  the  “green- 
sand” marl  that  abounds.  Flour,  carriages,  etc.,  are  extensively  manufac- 
tured; fish  and  oj^sters  are  largely  exported.  Chestertown  (2,360),  situated 
on  the  Kent  County  Railroad  and  connected  with  Baltimore  by  a daily  line 
of  steamboats,  is  the  county-seat. 

Queen  Anne’s  County  is  generally  level,  in  parts  undulating.  In  many  sec- 
tions there  is  a clay  subsoil.  The  chief  jn-oductions  are  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
garden- vegetables,  wool,  butter,  and  pork.  Kent  Island,  the  largest  of  the 
islands  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  fifteen  miles  long  with  an  average  breadth  of  six 
miles,  is  included  in  Queen  Anne’s  County.  The  county-seat  is  Centreville 
(1,196),  the  southwestern  terminus  of  the  Queen  Anne’s  and  Kent  Railroad. 

Tall)Ct  County  is  almost  surrounded  by  water  (what  rivers  are  on  its  boun- 
dary?). It  is  generally  level,  has  a highly-fertile  soil— “ white-oak,”  and 
sandy  loam  underlaid  with  yellow  clay — and  in  some  sections  is  heavily  wood- 
ed. Giain,  hay,  potatoes,  and  fruit,  are  the  staples ; flax  and  sorghum  are 
cultivated.  Much  attention  is  given  to  stock-raising.  The  waters  abound  in 
shell-fish  and  wild-fowl.  Among  the  manufacturing  establishments  are  saAV- 
mills,  ship-yards,  and  carriage-factories.  The  county-seat  is  Easton  (3,005), 
an  actwe  trade-center,  pleasantly  situated  on  Third  Haven  Creek. 

Caroline  County  is  mostly  level  and  sandy,  but  has  some  rolling  lands.  The 
people  are  largely  engaged  in  agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  the  fisheries. 
The  surplus  products  find  a ready  outlet,  by  steamboat  and  railroad,  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Philadel2)hia  markets.  Denton  (469),  the  county-seat,  at  the 


* The  origin  of  the  names  of  the  counties,  the  dates  of  their  organization,  their  geological  forma- 
tions,  areas,  and  populations,  are  given  on  page  xii. 

In  the  case  of  the  county  in  which  the  pupil  lives  (and  of  other  counties,  if  the  teacher  thinks  it 
best),  the  principal  places,  with  their  situation,  may  be  learned  from  the  map  on  pages  ii.,  iii.  The 
situation  of  each  county-seat  should  also  be  stated  at  recitation. 
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lu'iul  i>f  steamboat  uavio-atiou  on  the  Choptank  River,  is  noted  for  its  sliad 
and  herrinof  tisheries. 

Doreliester  (uiiuty  is  nearly  surrounded  by  Cliesaj)cake  Bay  and  its  arms 
and  tributaries.  The  snrtaee  is  generally  level ; in  some  places,  marshy^ ; in 
others,  eovered  with  primitive  forests.  In  the  north,  sandy  loams  ])redomi- 
nate  ; in  the  west,  good  white-oak  soils.  "Wheat,  corn,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles, are  the  important  cro})s.  Excellent  lumber  is  shipped  from  this  county. 

the  county-seat,  has  large  ship-yards  and  canning-estab- 
lishments, and  ex|)orts  fish  and  oysters  ; steamboats  connect  it  w'ith  Baltimore. 

Minnniru  Cimnty  is  drained  by  the  Nanticoke,  Wicomico,  and  Pocomoke 
Rivers,  and  their  branches.  Its  wealth  consists  in  its  tine  farming-lands,  live- 
stock, and  extensive  forests  ot  cedar,  pine,  oak,  etc.,  which  yield  valuable 
lumber  tor  ex])ort.  Fruits,  including  melons  of  superior  quality,  are  among 
the  most  profitable  crops.  Sai.isbuky  (3,581),  which  carries  on  a large  coast- 
ing-trade in  the  products  of  the  county,  is  the  county-seat. 

Somerset,  which  extends  farther  south  than  any  other  county  of  Maryland, 
yields  the  ordinary  farm-products,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  in  great  abundance. 
Besides  the  usual  sandy  and  loamy  soils  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  this  county  con- 
tains productive  “black-gum”  swamp-soils.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  cutting  pine,  white-oak,  and  cjqiress,  and  preparing  the  lumber 
for  market.  The  gathering  and  planting  of  oy^sters  also  give  employment  to 
many.  Piuncess  A^'NE  (751),  the  county-seat,  manufactures  flour  and  lumber. 

Worrcster,  the  only  county  of  the  state  boi-dering  on  the  Atlantic,  has  a 
flat  surface,  and  sandy  and  clay  soils,  with  marshes  near  the  coast.  Forests, 
consisting  principally  of  pine  and  furnishing  excellent  lumber,  cover  nearly 
half  the  county.  Snow  Hill  (1,383),  the  county-seat,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Pocomoke  River,  is  a shipping-point  for  oysters,  fruit,  etc. 

II.  The  Counties  of  the  Southern  Peninsula,  form- 
ing the  southern  part  of  the  Western  Tide-water  Section  of  the 
state,  are  St.  Mary’s,  Charles,  Calvert,  Prince  George’s,  and  Anne 
Arundel.  Their  surface  is  for  the  most  part  broken  and  gently 
rolling;  there  are  few  abrupt  hills.  The  soils,  varying  from  light 
sands  to  heavy  clays,  are  adapted  to  a great  variety  of  crops,  among 
which  tobacco  takes  the  lead.  These  counties  are  noted  for  their 
genial  climate,  beautiful  scenery,  numerous  streams,  fine  salt- 
water bathing,  and  valuable  fisheries. 

St,  Mary’s,  the  first-settled  county  in  the  state  and  the  most  southerly 
county  of  the  Western  Shore,  is  w^ell  wooded  and  deeply  indented  by  navi- 
gable inlets.  Fertilized  with  marl,  the  soil  yields  good  crops  of  tobacco, 
corn,  and  wheat.  Oysters  and  fish  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  county.  Leon- 
AEDTOWN  (4tl5),  the  county-seat,  is  a popular  summer-resort.  Charlotte  Hall 
is  the  seat  of  a prosperous  academy  more  than  a century  old. 

Charles  County  lies  northwest  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  like  it  extends  from  the 
Patuxent  River  to  the  Potomac.  It  has  extensive  forests  of  cedar,  chestnut, 
oak,  ash,  and  locust,  and  raises  principally  tobacco  and  grain.  Marl  is  used 
as  a fertilizer.  The  sandy  loam  along  the  Potomac  is  easily  w'orked  and  well 
adapted  to  fruit  and  vegetables.  Port  Tobacco  (303),  thirty-two  miles  from 
Washington  City,  is  the  county-seat. 

Calvert  County  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  situated  between 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Patuxent  River.  It  is  traversed  by  a low  ridge 
which  sejiarates  the  streams  tributary  to  the  former  from  those  that  flow  into 
the  latter.  In  the  north  there  is  a siqierior  quality  of  green-sand  soil ; in 
other  sections  loams  and  clays  predominate.  While  tobacco  is  the  leading- 
product,  wheat  and  corn,  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  also  raised.  Fish  and 
oysters  abound.  Prince  Fredericktown  (64)  is  the  county-seat. 

Anne  Arnndel,  which  lies  on  the  same  peninsula  as  Calvert,  farther  north, 
is  hilly  or  undulating.  It  contains  beds  of  sandstone,  and  ores  of  iron  and 
copper.  Besides  the  common  agricultural  products  of  the  group,  this  county 
produces  superior  strawberries,  melons,  and  early  vegetables,  for  which  Balti- 
more furnishes  a convenient  market.  Wild-fowl  and  oysters  abound.  The 
county-seat  is  the  city  of  Annapolis  (6,643),  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
state  {see  engraving  on  p.  ix.  and  small  map  on  p.  ii.).  It  contains  a fine  State- 
house,  tlie  Governor’s  residence,  and  the  Naval  Academy  of  the  United  States, 
opened  in  1845.  The  original  settlement  was  called  Providence ; but  in  1708  it 
received  a charter,  and  the  name  Annapolis  {Anne's  city)  in  honor  of  the  English 
queen.  The  Continental  Congress  held  its  sessions  in  this  city  for  a time ; and 
it  was  here  that  Washington  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  in  1783. 


Pi'iure  George’s  Couuty,  separated  from  Anne  Arundel  and  Calvert  by  the 
Patuxent  River,  has  a fertile  soil  of  loam,  sand,  and  clay,  and  is  the  leading 
tobacco  county  of  the  state ; large  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  are  also  produced. 
Tlie  blooded  horses  of  this  county  are  famous.  The  fisheries  are  profitable. 
Upper  Marlborough  (541),  is  the  county-seat. 

III.  The  Central  Counties  are  Howard  and  Montgomery, 
lying  above  tide-water,  on  the  ridge  of  granitic  rocks  that  trav- 
erses this  part  of  the  state.  They  are  well  watered  and  contain 
some  of  the  most  productive  farming-lands.  The  surface  is  for 
the  most  part  undulating  or  hilly. 

Howard  County  is  situated  between  the  Patapsco  on  the  northeast  and  the 
Patuxent  on  the  southwest.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  butter, 
hay,  and  pork,  are  the  staples.  There  are  valuable  beds  of  limestone  and 
granite ; iron  is  found  in  the  south.  The  bounding  rivers,  with  their  tribu- 
taries, furnish  ample  water-power,  and  there  are  cotton,  woolen,  paper,  and 
flouring  mills.  The  county-seat  is  Ellicott  City  (1,784),  admired  for  its 
fine  situation  on  the  Patapsco ; it  contains  a large  flouring-mill,  two  cotton- 
mills,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments. 

Montgomery  County,  which  lies  between  the  Patuxent  River  and  the  Poto- 
mac, contains  marble,  chrome-ores,  slate,  granite,  and  serpentine.  Prom  its 
famous  “Seneca  sandstone”  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington  was 
built.  Extensive  areas  are  covered  with  forests.  Clay  and  ‘ ‘ red  lands  ” form 
a large  part  of  the  soil,  portions  of  which  are  highly  cultivated.  Grain  and 
tobacco  are  the  staples,  and  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of 
live-stock.  Rockville  (688)  is  the  county-seat. 

IV.  The  North  Central  Group  embraces  Harford,  Bal- 
timore, Carroll,  and  Frederick  Counties.  The  section  thus  com- 
posed is  level  and  low  in  the  southeast,  rolling  or  hilly  in  the 
north,  and  mountainous  in  the  west.  The  soil  is  in  most  parts 
exceedingly  productive,  and  is  in  general  adapted  to  wheat.  Wa- 
ter-power is  abundant,  and  this  is  the  principal  manufacturing 
section  of  the  state. 

Harford  County,  separated  from  Cecil  by  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  is  well  timbered  and  contains  valuable  building-stones,  chrome 
and  iron  ores,  and  beds  of  kaolin,  serpentine,  and  asbestos.  Wheat,  corn, 
oats,  and  dairy-products,  are  the  staples.  Pig-iron,  flour,  lumber,  chemicals, 
and  fertilizers,  are  manufactured.  Harford  is  noted  for  its  canvas-back  ducks, 
and  its  extensive  herring  and  shad  fisheries.  Bel  Air  (975),  finely  situated 
in  a productive  farming-region,  is  the  county-seat. 

Baltimore  County  is  the  richest  and  most  populous  county  of  Maryland. 
The  surface  is  in  some  parts  undulating,  and  in  others  broken  by  bold  hills. 
Agriculture  is  very  skillfully  conducted,  and  the  farmer  is  rewarded  with 
large  crops  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  hay,  and  an  abundance  of  garden  and  dairy 
products.  The  excellent  water-power  afforded  by  the  Patapsco,  Gunpowder, 
and  Great  Gunpowder  Rivers,  as  well  as  by  smaller  streams,  is  utilized  in 
numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  which  produce  large  quantities  of 
flour,  paper,  cottons,  woolens,  carpets,  etc.  Copper  and  iron  are  mined,  and 
fine  marble  is  quarried.  The  chrome-mines  of  Baltimore  and  Harford  Coun- 
ties are  the  most  productive  in  the  United  States.  Towsontown  (1,334), 
seven  miles  north  of  Baltimore,  is  the  county-seat. 

Carroll  County  has  in  general  a hilly  surface,  and  a well-cultivated  soil  of 
limestone,  “red-lands”,  clay,  and  slate,  yielding  large  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  Other  grains.  It  produces  excellent  butter  for  the  Baltimore  markets. 
Copper  and  iron  mines  and  soapstone-quarries  are  worked.  Flour,  agricul- 
tural implements,  carriages  and  wagons,  furniture,  harness  and  saddlery,  cop- 
per and  iron  ware,  constitute  the  leading  manufactures.  Westminster 
(3,507),  the  county-seat,  is  an  important  manufacturing  city. 

Frederick  County  ranks  next  to  Baltimore  County  in  population.  The  soil 
in  the  eastern  part  is  undulating  and  hilly  ; in  the  west  are  two  fertile  valleys, 
separated  by  the  Catoctin  Mountain,  while  South  Mountain  extends  along  the 
western  border.  The  soil,  mostly  slate,  clay,  limestone,  and  “red  lands”,  is 
in  general  very  productive,  yielding  large  crops  of  hay,  corn,  wheat  and  other 
grains.  Copper,  iron,  zinc,  limestone,  slate,  and  numerous  varieties  of  mar- 
ble, are  the  chief  minerals.  This  county  has  fine  water-power,  and  manufac- 
tures flour,  leather,  pig-iron,  carriages,  clothing,  furniture,  etc.  Frederick 
(8,659),  the  county-seat  and  the  third  city  of  the  state  in  population,  contains 
important  manufacturing  and  canning  establishments. 
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Y.  The  Western  Group,  comprising  Washington,  Allega- 
ny, and  Garrett  Counties,  lies  between  Pennsylvania  on  the  north 
and  West  Virginia  on  the  south.  It  is  traversed  by  mountain- 
ranges  separated  by  fertile  valleys,  contains  fine  pasture  and  grain- 
growing lands,  and  embraces  the  great  coal-region  of  the  state. 

Washington  Connty,  west  of  Frederick,  is  noted  for  its  rich  soil  and  immense 
crops  of  wheat  and  corn.  Stock-raising  is  a leading  interest;  many  persons, 
also,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  hydraulic  cement,  agricultural 
implements,  and  fertilizers.  Iron-ore,  bituminous  coal,  emery,  limestone, 
and  slate,  are  the  chief  minerals.  The  county-seat  is  Hagerstown  (6,637), 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  country ; it  is  the  fourth 
city  of  the  state,  and  a busy  railroad  and  manufacturing  center. 

illegally  Connty  is  traversed  by  parallel  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
between  which  lie  the  fertile  “glades”,  so  well  adapted  to  dairy-farming  and 
famous  for  their  butter  and  mutton.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  and 
potatoes,  are  the  principal  agricultural  jjroducts.  There  are  numerous  iron- 
founderies,  tanneries,  and  saw-mills.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  exported. 
The  most  valuable  coal-mines  belong  to  this  county.  Cumberland  (10,693), 
their  great  shipping-point,  is  the  county-seat ; it  is  on  the  site  of  an  old  fort 
erected  as  a defense  against  the  Indians  in  colonial  times.  Cumberland  is  the 
second  city  of  the  state,  and  is  important  for  its  large  coal  interests,  its  iron- 
industries,  and  its  manufacture  of  leather,  furniture,  flour,  cement,  etc. 

Garrett,  the  most  westerly  county  of  Maryland,  was  until  1873  a part  of 
Allegany  County ; it  is  traversed  by  the  watershed  between  the  Potomac 
River  and  the  Ohio  Valley.  Garrett  is  a region  of  mountains  and  forests, 
among  which  the  best  of  pasture-lands  are  interspersed.  Potatoes  and  the 
usual  grains  are  produced.  There  is  considerable  lumbering.  The  slopes  of 
Meadow  Mountain  and  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county  contain  valuable 
beds  of  coal.  Oakland  (910),  the  county-seat,  is  a favorite  summer-resort; 
the  other  towns  are  small. 


CITIES  AND  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Cities. — Maryland  has  seven  cities,  viz. : Baltimore,  Cumber- 
land, Frederick,  Hagerstown,  Annapolis,  Westminster,  and  Elli- 
cott  City.  With  the  exception  of  Baltimore,  they  are  all  county- 
seats,  and  have  been  described  under  their  respective  counties. 


City  Hall,  Baltimore. 


(The  city  of  Baltimore  is  not  included  in  Baltimore  County.  It  is  shown,  with  the 
approaches  to  its  harbor,  in  the  small  map  on  page  ii.) 

Baltimore  is  the  great  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  rail- 
road center  of  Maryland,  the  seventh  city  of  the  United  States  in 
population,  and  one  of  the  principal  points  in  the  country  for 
the  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  West  and  South. 


Commodious  wharves  and  warehouses  have  been  erected  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  vast  commerce  of  the  city.  Three  immense  elevators,  one 
of  them  having  a capacity  of  1,500,000  bushels,  furnish  facilities  for  loading 
the  largest  vessels.  Breadstuffs,  tobacco,  cotton,  provisions,  petroleum,  coal, 
naval  stores,  and  canned  goods,  are  the  principal  exports.  Various  manufac- 
tuies  are  received  from  Europe ; other  leading  imports  are  sugar,  molasses, 
and  fruits,  from  the  West  Indies — coffee  and  guano,  from  South  America — 
tin,  iron,  and  salt. 

Baltimore  is  also  largely  engaged  in  manufactures.  Founderies,  rolling- 
mills,  boiler-works,  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  ship-yards,  tobacco-factories, 
sugar-refineries,  and  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing, 
shoes,  furniture,  leather-goods,  silverware,  chemicals,  etc.,  employ  thousands 
of  persons.  In  the  packing  of  oysters,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  Baltimore  is  the 
foremost  city  in  the  world  ; there  are  a hundred  canning  establishments,  and 
more  than  75,000,000  tin  cans  are  annually  manufactured  to  supply  the  trade. 

Prominent  among  the  public  buildings  of  Baltimore  are  the  New  City 
Hall,  built  of  white  marble  at  a cost  of  $3,371,135;  the  Roman  Catholic  Ca- 
thedral and  other  churches ; the  Masonic  Temple  and  Odd-Fellows’  Hall ; 
the  Academy  of  Music ; the  Post-Ofiice,  the  State  Normal  School,  the  Mary- 
land Institute,  the  Peabody  Institute,  the  Johns  Llopkins  Hospital,  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  and  the  United  States  Court-house. 

From  Washington  and  Battle  Monuments,  both  of  white  marble  (the  lat- 
ter erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  defense  of  the  city  in  1814), 
Baltimore  has  been  called  “the  Monumental  City’’.  Another  monument  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  Tliomas  Wildey,  who  founded  the  Order  of  Odd- 
Fellows  in  America. 

Lake  Roland  and  the  Gunpowder  River  afford  an  ample  supply  of  water. 
Di-uid  Hill  Park  (containing  704  acres),  with  its  fine  forests,  lakes,  lawns,  and 
carriage-drives,  is  the  pride  of  the  city.  Patterson  Park  and  Riverside  Park 
also  furnish  most  attractive  pleasure-grounds. 

The  first  house  on  the  present  site  of  Baltimore  was  erected  in  1680.  In 
1753  there  were  but  35  houses  and  300  inhabitants ; in  1797,  the  population 
having  increased  to  30, 000,  Baltimore  was  incorporated  as  a city.  Its  subse- 
quent progress  has  been  marked.  It  was  the  first  city  in  America  lighted  with 
gas  (1816),  and  in  1844  it  was  connected  with  Washington  by  the  first  electric 
telegraph  in  the  world.  Its  present  population  (1880)  is  333,313. 

Principal  Towns. — Among  the  most  important  towns  of 
the  state,  other  than  county-seats  already  mentioned,  are  those 
named  below.  {Find  each  jjylace  on  the  map,  and  at  recitation 
state  in  what  county  it  is  and  how  it  is  situated.) 

Frostburg’,  Lionaconing,  Barton,  and  Mount  Savage,  are  coal-mining  centers. 
Sharpsburg  is  noted  for  the  Antietam  National  Cemetery. 

Havre  de  Grace  contains  fruit-canneries,  a lumber  and  a flouring  mill,  and  a 
sash-factory ; a fine  bridge  here  crosses  the  Susquehanna. 

Port  Deposit  is  largely  engaged  in  the  transshipment  of  lumber. 

Williamsport  is  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  scenery. 

Pocomoke  City  manufactures  flour,  lumber,  carriages,  etc. 

Laurel  contains  a cotton-factory  and  iron-works.- 
Boonsborougb  manufactures  shoes,  gloves,  and  plows. 

St.  Michael’s  is  a summer-resort ; chief  industry,  the  oyster-trade. 

Chesapeake  City  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 
Hancock  has  a large  steam  flouring-mill  and  a cement-factory. 

Greensborough,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Choptank,  is  a thriving  town. 
Woodberry  (a  manufacturing  town),  Govanstown,  and  Catonsville,  are  impor 
taut  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore. 

Emmittsburg  manufactures  furniture  and  machinery. 

Crisfleld  is  noted  for  the  export  of  oysters. 

Manchester  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  valuable  iron-mines. 

Middletown  is  a trade-center,  and  contains  carriage-factories. 

Eunkstown  has  a flour  and  a paper  mill,  and  a woolen-factory. 

Berlin  is  a trade-center  for  tlie  surrounding  country. 

Mechanicstown  contains  tan-yards  and  planing-mills ; manufactures  pig-iron. 
Libertytown  is  a flourishing  place  in  a rich  farming-district. 

Ocean  City  is  a summer-resort,  noted  for  fine  salt-water  bathino-. 


Comparative  Time. — When  it  is  noon  at  Baltimore,  it  is  10  m.  34  s.  past 
13  (noon)  at  New  York  ; 5 m.  48  s.  past  12  at  Philadelphia  ; 58  in.  17  s.  past 
11  A.  M.  at  Washington  ; 57  m.  6 s.  past  11  at  Frederick  ; 51m.  30  s.  past  11 
at  Cumberland  ; 16  m.  past  11  at  Chicago  ; 6 in.  5 s.  past  5 p.  m.  at  London, 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  COUNTIES,  WITH  DATE  OF  FORMATION,  Etc. 


Counties. 

Origin  of  the  Ntiines. 

Date  of 
Formation. 

Generiil  Character  of  the 
Surface. 

Geological  Formations. 

Area*  in 
8q.  Mi. 

Population 
in  1880. 

St.  Mary’s 

) The  earliest ; called  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  1 
} Mary f 

1634 

Undulating 

j Tertiary  and  quaternary;  mioeene  and  ) 
] post-pliocene ) 

360 

16,934 

Ax.ne  Arundel.  . 

1 After  the  Lady  Anne  Arundel,  wife  of  Ce-  ( 
) cilius,  second  Lord  Baltimore j 

1660 

Hilly  and  undulating.  . . . 

j Azoic,  secondary,  and  tertiary ; meta-  1 
j morphic,  Jurassic,  cretaceous,  eocene,  f 
j Secondary  and  tertiary  : cretaceous  and  1 
( eocene J 

760 

28,626 

Kent 

( After  the  English  county  of  that  name,  by  ) 
) settlers  from  said  county ( 

1660 

Gently  rolling 

280 

17,606 

Calvert 

After  the  family  name  of  the  Proprietary.  . . . 

1664 

Undulating 

Tertiary:  eocene  and  mioeene 

240 

10,638 

Charles 

From  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore 

1668 

Rolling 

Tertiary:  eocene  and  mioeene 

430 

18,548 

Baltimore 

( From  the  Proprietary’s  Irish  barony  (Celtic  } 
1 bailte-mor,  i.  e.,  the  large  town) ( 

1669 

Hilly 

( Azoic  and  secondary;  metafnorphic,  Ju-  ) 
/ rassic,  Wealden ( 

700 

83,334 

Talbot 

After  Lord  Talbot,  uncle  of  Lady  Baltimore. . 

j After  the  Earl  Dorset,  a family  friend  of  the  ) 
] Calverts \ 

1660 

Tievel 

Tertiary:  mioeene 

250 

19,065 

23,110 

Dorchester 

1666 

Level ; in  parts,  marshy. . 

( Tertiary  and  quaternary : mioeene,  post-  ( 
) pliocene,  and  recent ( 

600 

Somerset 

\ After  Edward  Somerset,  husband  of  Maria  ( 
) Calvert,  daughter  of  Lord  Baltimore j 

1666 

Level 

j Tertiary  and  quaternary:  mioeene,  post-  i 
) pliocene,  and  recent ( 

400 

21,668 

Cecil 

1 After  the  forename  of  the  second  Lord  Bal-  ) 
1 timore \ 

1673 

Hilly  and  undulating. . . . 

( Azoic  and  secondary:  metamorphic,  Ju-  \ 
( rassiCj  cretaceous.  . . | 

420 

27,108 

Prince  George’s. 

From  Prince  George  of  Denmark 

1695 

Moderately  hilly 

j Secondary  and  tertiary ; Jurassic,  ere-  1 
( taceous,  eocene,  and  mioeene ) 

600 

26,263 

Queen  Anne’s  . . . 

After  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain , 

1706 

Gently  rolling 

Tertiary : mioeene 

400 

19,267 

Worcester 

( In  commemoration  of  the  Stuart  proclivities  ( 
) of  the  Palatine’s  family ( 

1742 

Level 

Quaternary:  post-pliocene  and  recent. . . . 

440 

19,639 

Frederick 

After  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales 

1748 

J Undulating  and  in  part  1 
( mountainous ) 

( Azoic  and  secondary ; metamorphic,  low-  ( 
( er  Silurian,  and  triassic \ 

700 

60,482 

Caroline 

j After  Caroline  Harford,  a niece  of  the  Pro-  1 
1 prietary j 

1773 

Tipvftl 

Tertiary : mioeene 

300 

13,767 

Harford 

( After  Henry  Harford,  a nephew  of  the  Pala-  j 

1773 

( In  the  north,  hilly;  in  | 

( Azoic  and  secondary : metamorphic  and  ) 

450 

28,042 

( tine,  the  Governor  of  the  Province \ 

( the  southeast,  level.,  f 

( Jurassic ( 

Montgomery.  . . . 

( After  General  Montgomery,  killed  at  Que-  } 
) bee ( 

1776 

Hilly  and  table-lands . . . 

( Azoic  and  secondary  : metamorphic  and  ) 
) Jurassic ( 

500 

24,759 

Washington  .... 

After  General  Washington 

1776 

j Mountainous,  except  in  } 
1 the  Great  Valley.. . . j 

Paleozoic;  Silurian  and  Devonian 

460 

38,561 

Allegany  

j After  the  great  Indian  tribe  of  the  AIK-  ) 
) (fewi  \ 

1789 

( Mountainous  and  glade  ) 
( lands ( 

j Paleozoic:  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  car-  ( 
( boniferous j 

600 

38,012 

Carroll 

( After  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  a signer  of  the  [ 
/ Declaration  of  Independence ) 

1836 

Hilly 

j Azoic  and  secondary : metamorphic  and  1 
1 triassic ( 

460 

30,992 

Howard 

After  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  the  elder.. 
After  the  river  of  the  same  name 

1850 

Hilly 

Azoic : metamorphic 

275 

16,141 

Wicomico  f 

1867 

Level 

j Tertiary  and  quaternary : mioeene  (tra-  ) 

400 

18,016 

/ ces),  post-pliocene f 

Garrett:^ 

( After  John  W.  Garrett,  President  of  the  } 
1 Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad ( 

1872 

j Mountainous  and  glade  ) 
( lands j 

i Paleozoic : Silurian,  Devonian,  and  car-  1 
{ boniferous J 

670 

12,175 

* There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  areas  of  the  counties  of  Maryland,  as  given  by  different  authorities.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  an  official  survey,  and  the 
estimates  given  in  some  cases  include  the  water  areas,  and  in  other  eases  exclude  them.  The  figures  presented  in  this  column  are  those  furnished  in  the  latest  edition  (1880)  of  Lippincott’s  Gazetteer, 
t Made  up  of  parts  of  Somerset  and  Worcester.  J formed  from  Allegany. 


SIGNIFICATION  OF  INDIAN  NAMES. 


MAP-DRAWING. 


Al-le-ga'-ny — Corrupted  from  Al-li-ge'- 
wi,  i.  e.,  the  old  settlers. 

An-ne-mess'-ex — The  creek  where  are  logs 
for  building. 

An-tie'-tam — The  swift  current.  j 

A-qua-keek',  Ak-ka-keek' — The  thicket ; j 
or,  the  place  for  picnics.  j 

A-quas''-co — Grassy. 

A-qlt'-a — Passing  between  head-lands. 
Cat-oc'-tin — The  place  of  many  deer. 
Ciiap-o-wam''-sie — The  red  beech.  i 

Chap'-tic-o — Deep  water. 

Cues'- A-PEAKE — Mother  of  waters;  great  salt 
bay. 

Chick-a-ho5i'-i-ny — Turkey-lick,  resort  of 
turkeys. 

Chic-a-mic-om'-i-co  — Where  turkeys  are 
plenty. 

Chic-o-max'-en — Turkey-stone,  where  tur- 
keys brood. 

Ching-o-teague' — Where  pike  are  caught; 
or,  poor  land. 

Chop'-tank — Where  there  is  a bend,  or  turn- 
off. 

Co-Air',  Co-wan' — The  creek  of  pines. 
Con-o-co-cheague' — Very  long. 
Co-nol'-a-wa — Having  deep  holes. 
Co-p.a-pe'-chen — A fine  running  stream.  1 
Cub-ei-o'-man — Having  much  extent.  j 

Gon'-sen — Whence  we  were  spoken  to.  i 
Lo-na-co'-ning — The  great  ri^t-hand  open-  ; 

ing-  i 

Ma-cho'-dic — Big  water. 

Mag'-o-thy — Little  meadows.  ! 

Man-o'-kin — The  place  of  scaliiing;  the  fort,  j 
Mat-tap'-o-ny — T^ere  we  had  no  bread. 
Mat-ta-wo'-man — Where  we  found  nothing.  | 


Mo-nie',  Mo-ny' — The  place  of  assembling. 

Mo-noc'-a-cy — Having  many  large  bends. 

Nan-je-moy' — The  haunt  of  raccoons. 

Nan'-ti-coke — The  first  or  head  tribe. 

Nas-e-ong'-o,  Nas-sa-wing'-o — Where  we 
killed  deer ; or,  black  water. 

Ne-ap'-sco — Near  foam  or  breakers. 

Oc-co-quan' — The  boiling  pots,  i.  e.,  the 
cooking-ground. 

Pa-mun'-key’ — The  place  of  sweating-ovens 
or  vapor-baths. 

Pas-po-tans'-a,  Pas-qua-hans'-a  — Where 
we  go  for  boating. 

Pat-ap'-sco — Having  white-capped  waves. 

Pat-ox'-ent— Winding  among  loose  stones. 

Pec-at'-on — Open  water. 

Pic-A-WAx'-EN — Where  our  moccasins  were 
torn. 

Pis-cat'-a-wa  — Having  dark  - colored  or 
shaded  banks. 

Po'-co-MOKE — Having  shell-fish. 

Port  To-bac'-co — Corrupted  from  Po-ta- 
phac'-o,  the. creek  between  two  hills. 

Po-To'-MAC — Among  black- walnuts ; or,  the 
river-highway. 

Quant- 'i-co — The  dancing-place. 

Que-pong'-o — The  burnt  pines. 

Sen'-e-c  A — Stony . 

SiN-E-Pux'-ENT — Having  many  oyster-beds. 

Sus-que-han'-na — The  stream  with  rapids. 

Tuck-a-ho' — Where  deer  are  scarce  or  shy. 

Wic-om'-i-co — Where  houses  are  built. 

W iT-ip'-KiN — The  place  of  buried  skulls  and 
bones. 

Yough-io-ghe'-ny — Running  the  contrary 
way ; all  our  other  streams  joining  the 
Chesapeake,  while  this  goes  into  the  Ohio. 


(In  laying  off  the  required  number  of  miles,  use  the  Scale  of  Miles  given 
on  the  map  on  pp.  ii.,  iii.,  unless  some  other  is  preferred  by  the  teacher.) 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  AB  = 198  miles,  and  the  vertical  lines  BC=: 
128  mi.  and  AD  = 38  mi.  Take  BE  = 60  mi.,  EF  = 28  mi.,  FM=:  33  mi., 
A G = 73  mi. 

Draw  the  vertical  line  GH  = 3 mi.,  and  the  horizontal  lines  EK  = 65 
mi.,  FI  = 42  mi.,  FJ  = 85  mi.,  MN  = 30  mi.,  and  CL  = 25  mi.  Take 
F O = 5 mi.  Draw  BO.  IN.  L J.  J K.  K H.  and  H D. 


D 


With  the  aid  of  the  construction- 
lines, draw  the  boundaries  of  the 
state.  Lay  off  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Insert  the  principal  moun- 
tain-ranges and  rivers.  Sketch  the 
chief  islands  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Locate  the  capital,  the  six  other 
cities  of  the  state,  and  the  city  of 
Washington. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  TIME. 


The  Old  Railway  Time-Standards. — The  figures  placed  over 
the  maps  in  this  volume  record  the  astronomical  time  at  places  on  the 
several  meridians  when  the  sun  is  over  the  meridian  of  Washington, 
and  when  it  is  5 hours  8 minutes  past  astronomical  noon  at  Greenwich 
(see  page  32).  As  the  sun  appears  to  move  from  east  to  west  15°  in  an 
hour,  it  follows  that  a diJSerence  of  one  degree  in  longitude  implies  a 
difference  of  four  minutes  in  astronomical  time.  Hence,  an  outward- 
bound  train  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  maintaining  as  its  stand- 
ard the  meridian  time  of  New  York,  would  be  found  running  55  minutes 
in  advance  of  local  time  at  Chicago,  1 hour  and  28  minutes  at  Omaha, 
and  2 hours  32  minutes  at  Ogden,  Utah  ; and  would  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  its  standard,  more  than  three  hours  later  than  the  local  time 
of  that  city. 

To  obviate  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  this  difference  between 
local  and  railroad  time,  when  a single  standard  was  maintained  on 
trains  moving  eastward  and  westward,  it  became  necessary  to  correct 
the  standards  of  running  time  at  frequent  intervals.  When  railroads 
were  few  and  isolated,  it  was  the  general  practice  for  each  to  adopt  as  its 
standard  the  astronomical  time  of  the  city  or  town  that  was  the  center 
of  its  operations.  But,  as  old  lines  were  extended,  branch  lines  built, 
and  new  lines  constructed,  the  country  became  covered  with  a net-work 
of  roads  using  many  different  standards  of  time,  so  that  in  the  same  sec- 
tions different  standards  prevailed  on  different  lines.  In  the  summer  of 
1883,  fourteen  different  roads  centering  at  St.  Louis  employed  among 
them  six  different  standards ; in  almost  every  great  railroad  center,  from 
two  to  five  standards  were  in  use  ; while  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  were  run  by  no  less  than  fifty-three  different  meridian  times,  in- 
volving the  construction  of  a most  intricate  system.  The  traveler  was 
perplexed  to  know  by  what  standard  the  advertised  times  of  arrival  and 
departure  were  regulated,  and  found  it  all  hut  impossible,  while  taking 
extended  journeys,  to  make  his  watch  conform  to  the  time  of  fifty-three 
different  railroad  standards. 


Plan  for  Uniformity. — This  confusion  of  time-standards  has  been 
the  source  of  unceasing  annoyance  and  trouble,  and  for  a number  of 
years  a movement  has  been  on  foot  looking  to  the  adoption  of  a uniform 
standard  of  time.  As  early  as  1878,  Professor  Abbe,  of  the  Signal  Bu- 
reau at  Washington,  proposed  a plan  for  remedying  the  existing  diffi- 
culties, an  elaboration  of  which  plan  was  presented,  in  1882,  to  the 
International  Congress  at  Liverpool  by  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of 
Columbia  College,  who  thus  took  the  initiatory  step  toward  the  exten- 
sion of  a synchronous  system  to  European  countries. 

The  plan  advocated  by  President  Barnard  is  in  substance  as  follows : 
Since  the  sun  appears  to  move  360°  in  24  hours,  it  proposed  tlie  division 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  24  longitudinal  sections,  15°  in  width,  the 
standard  in  each  being  an  even  hour  prevailing  as  the  time  over  the  area 
of  the  whole  section.  According  to  this  system,  if  we  imagine  the  earth 
to  he  stationary  for  a moment,  and  the  time  in  a designated  section  to 
be  noon,  it  would  be  eleven  o’clock  at  all  places  within  the  limits  of  the 
first  section  to  the  west,  ten  throughout  the  second  section,  and  so  on, 
the  24  sections  occupying  successively  each  of  the  24  hours  of  the  day. 
In  order  to  fix  accurately  the  limits  of  these  sections  or  time-divisions,  it 
further  proposed  that  24  arbitrary  meridians,  one  of  them  coinciding 
with  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  should  he  selected  as  governing  merid- 
ians, and  that  the  boundary  of  each  time-division  should  extend  for  7i° 
on  either  side  of  its  governing  meridian.  In  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
from  west  to  east,  these  governing  meridians  would  be  exactly  an  hour 
apart  in  coming  vertically  beneath  the  sun,  and  each  would  determine 
the  time  for  all  places  at  no  greater  distance  from  it  than  7i°. 

Advantages  of  the  Proposed  Plan. — One  important  feature  of 
the  plan  described  above  is  that  no  clock  indicating  “standard  time” 
could  ever  he  more  than  30  minutes  behind,  or  in  advance  of,  local  time ; 
another,  that,  while  the  hour-hands  would  in  the  different  sections  indi- 
cate different  hours,  the  minute  and  second  hands  would,  at  a given 
moment,  point  to  exactly  the  same  figures  on  every  timepiece  in  the 
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world.  For  instance,  if  it  were  20  niinntcs  and  17  seconds  past  two 
o clock  in  New  \ork,  it  would  be  20  minutes  and  17  seconds  past  some 
hour  (.easily  detenu  iuedl  at  every  place  on  tlie  globe. 

Adoption  of  a New  Kaiiway  Time-Standard The  practical 

value  of  Pr.  Barnard  s plan  was  patent  to  the  railroad  companies  of  the 
United  States.  After  some  deliberation,  the  General  Eailway  Time 
Convention,  opened  at  Chicago  on  October  11,  1883,  at  which  were  rep- 
resented the  principal  railways  of  this  country  and  Canada,  passed  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  adoption  of  a new  standard  of  time,  to  take 
effect  November  IS,  1883. 

The  new  system  supposes  the  United  States  to  be  divided  into  four 
sections,  the  governing  meridians  of  which  are  the  75th,  the  90th,  the 
105th,  and  the  120th  west  from  GreenAvich.  All  roads  that  previously 
used  Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, or  Richmond  time,  etc.,  are  now  governed  by  the  time  of  the  75th 
meridian,  called  “Eastern  Time”,  which  is  3 minutes  and  58j%  seconds 
slower  than  NeAV  York  time,  and  40  seconds  faster  than  Philadelphia 
time.  When  it  is  astronomical  noon  on  the  75th  meridian,  it  is  noon 
on  every  railroad-clock  from  Halifax  to  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  and 
from  Quebec  to  Charleston. 

Time  in  the  second  section,  or  90th  meridian  time,  one  hour  slower 
than  “Eastern  Time”,  and  9 minutes  slower  than  Chicago  time,  is  dis- 
tinguished as  ‘ ‘ Central  Time  ”.  Roads  that  formerly  used  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Vicksburg  time,  etc.,  are 
now  run  by  “ Central  Time  ”. 

Time  in  the  third  section  to  the  west,  extending  from  the  western 
termini  of  the  second  section  to  Ogden,  the  Needles,  and  Yuma,  is  called 
“ Mountain  Time”,  and  is  one  hour  behind  “ Central  Time”, 

Time  in  the  fourth  section,  which  is  governed  by  the  120th  me- 
ridian, and  extends  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  known  as  “Pacific  Time”. 
It  is  one  hour  behind  “Mountain  Time”,  and  three  behind  “Eastern 
Time”. 

A fifth  time-section,  east  of  the  75th  meridian,  is  knoAvn  as  the 
“Intercolonial  District”.  “Intercolonial  Time”,  the  time  of  the  60th 
meridian,  is  proposed  as  the  standard  for  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, etc. 

The  changes  from  one  hour-standard  to  another  are  made  at  the  ter- 
mini of  roads,  and  as  far  as  possible  at  places  where  changes  previously 
occurred,  and  where  they  are  attended  with  the  least  inconvenience  and 
danger.  Moreover,  instead  of  varying  numbers  of  minutes  and  sec- 
onds, the  differences  will  always  consist  of  even  hours.  As  exact  time 
is  required  so  much  more  to  facilitate  traveling  and  transportation  than 
for  any  other  purpose,  and  as  the  standard  time  can  never  differ  from 
the  local  time  much  more  than  30  minutes,  it  is  probable  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  whole  country  will  soon  be  regulated  by  standard  railway- 
time, as  it  is  in  England. 

Explanation  of  the  Railway  Map. — On  the  railway  map  (see 
preceding  page),  four  colored  belts,  irregular  in  their  outline,  are  repre- 
sented. The  railroads  confined  to  the  belt  tinted  red,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  a time-section,  use  “Eastern 
Time  ” ; those  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  belt  tinted  blue  use 
“Central  Time”  ; the  roads  in  the  green  belt  are  run  by  “Mountain 
Time”  ; those  in  the  yellow  belt,  by  “Pacific  Time”.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  roads  using  blue,  or  90th  meridian  time,  are  sometimes  extended 
into  the  “Eastern  Time ” section,  sometimes  into  the  “ Mountain  Time ” 
section,  etc.  This' results  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  convenient,  or  even 
safe,  to  make  a change  of  a whole  hour  in  the  standards  of  railroads 
exactly  ^ ^ from  a governing  meridian.  Changes  of  standard  are  made 
only  at  important  termini  or  well-known  points  of  departure. 

Map  Questions  and  Problems — All  the  clocks  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  if  correctly  set,  will  strike  simultaneously.  While 
the  clocks  in  New  York  are  striking  12,  noon,  what  hour  will  those  in 
Leadville  be  striking  ? in  New  Orleans  ? in  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland  ? 
in  Windsor,  Ontario  ? in  San  Francisco  ? in  Halifax  ? the  clocks  in  Pitts- 
burgh used  by  roads  entering  the  city  from  the  east  ? those  used  by  roads 
entering  the  city  from  the  west  i 


When  it  is  9. 15  A.  M.  at  Boston  by  standard  clocks,  what  is  the  stand- 
ard time  at  Detroit  ? at  Galveston  ? at  Salt  Lake  City  ? What  is  the 
local,  or  actual,  time  at  Cooperstown,  New  York  (see  Map,  p.  43)  ? at 
New  Orleans  (see  Map,  p.  50)  ? at  Ottawa,  Canada  (see  Map,  p.  24)  ? 

When  the  noon  hour  by  the  75th  meridian  of  longitude  was  tele- 
graphed from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  to  Denver, 
what  change  was  made  in  the  clocks  of  that  city  (see  Map,  p.  62)  ? What 
change  was  made  in  the  clocks  of  'Detroit  (longitude  82°  58'  west)  ? in 
those  of  Boston  (longitude  71°  3'  30"  west)  ? in  those  of  Memphis  (see 
Map,  p.  50)  ? in  those  of  New  York  City  ? in  those  of  Chicago  ? 

The  Florida  Central  and  Western  and  the  Fernandina  and  Jackson- 
ville Railways  have  conformed  to  the  90th  meridian  standard  time.  How 
much  slower  is  this  than  Jacksonville  time,  the  longitude  of  Jackson- 
ville being  81°  30'  west  ? 

At  what  places  will  clocks  recording  astronomical  time  be  exactly 
right  by  the  new  standard  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  local  time  and  standard  time  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.  (see  Map,  p.  43)  ? at  Philadelphia  (longitude  75°  10' west)  ? at 
Richmond,  Va.  (longitude  77°  27' 28"  west)  ? at  Burlington,  Vt.  (longitude 
73°  15' west)  ? at  Atlanta,  Ga.  (longitude  84°  30' west)  ? at  Canton,  Miss,  (see 
Map,  p.  50)  ? at  Cleveland,  Ohio  (longitude  81°  42'  6"  west)  ? at  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.  (longitude  94°  58'  west)  ? at  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (longitude 
93°  37'  30"  west)  ? at  Carson  City,  Nev.  (longitude  119°  43'  west)  ? at  Mari- 
posa, Cal.  (see  Map,  p.  62)  ? 

The  sun  is  over  the  75th  meridian  at  exactly  12  o’clock  on  a certain 
day  ; it  is  over  the  meridian  of  Columbus  on  the  same  day  31  minutes 
and  56  seconds  later.  What  is  the  longitude  of  Columbus  ? It  is  over 
the  meridian  of  New  York  at  56  minutes  li  seconds  after  11 ; what  is 
the  distance  between  New  York  and  Columbus  ? 

At  Herkimer,  New  York,  the  local  and  standard  time  agree ; what 
is  its  longitude  ? 

At  what  places  in  the  ‘ ‘ Central  Time  ” section  is  standard  time  in 
advance  of  local  time ? At  what  places  in  the  “Eastern  Time ” section 
is  standard  time  behind  local  time  ? 

The  difference  of  longitude  between  New  York  and  London  being 
73°  56'  14",  what  is  the  difference  between  astronomical  time  in  New 
York  and  astronomical  time  in  London?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  standard  tunes  of  those  cities  ? When  it  is  5 p.  m.  in  London, 
what  is  the  standard  time  in  New  York?  in  Cincinnati?  in  Omaha?  in 
St.  Paul  ? in  Sacramento  ? 

When  it  is  6 A.  M.  standard  time  at  Portland,  Me. , what  is  the  astro- 
nomical time,  the  longitude  of  Portland  being  70°  15'  40"  west  from 
Greenwich  ? What  is  the  astronomical  time  at  St.  Louis  (longitude  90° 
15'  60"  west)  ? What,  the  standard  time  ? What,  the  actual  time  at  Los 
Angeles  (longitude  118°  18'  west)  ? What,  the  standard  time  ? 

The  longitude  of  San  Francisco  is  122°  23'  west ; that  of  Buffalo,  78° 
55'  west ; what  is  the  actual  difference  in  time  between  those  cities  ? 
What  is  the  difference  by  standard  time  ? 

A passenger  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco  has  his  watch  set  by 
the  standard  time  of  the  first-named  city.  He  leaves  New  York  at  9 
A.  M.  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  What  will  be  the  time  by  his 
watch  ? What  will  be  the  time  by  his  watch  when  he  leaves  Pittsburgh 
that  evening,  the  railroad  time  being  8.17  P.  M.,  Central  standard  ? He 
will  arrive  at  Chicago  at  10.30  A.  M.,  Central  standard  ; what  will  be 
the  local  time  at  Chicago  (the  longitude  of  the  city  being  87°  37'  30" 
west)  ? What  will  be  the  time  by  his  watch  ? 

New  York  astronomical  time  is  51  minutes  16  seconds  later  than 
Nashville  astronomical  time.  What  is  the  longitude  of  Nashville? 
What  is  the  difference  between  standard  and  actual  time  at  Nashville  ? 

In  what  longitude  is  a navigator  who  finds,  when  it  is  astronomical 
noon  where  he  is,  that  his  chronometer,  set  by  Greenwich  time,  indi- 
cates 20  minutes  past  4?  What  would  be  the  standard  time  at  this 
point  ? 

In  what  'direction,  and  at  what  rate,  would  a person  on  the  equator, 
with  the  sun  on  his  meridian,  have  to  travel  that  he  might  always  have 
noon  ? 
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In  a concise  and  clear  manner  this  book  treats  of  the  immense  treasures  with  which 
our  land  is  blest;  its  metals,  useful  and  precious;  its  coal-fields;  its  still  greater  wealth 
in  a health-giving  climate  and  rainfall,  which,  combined  with  richness  of  soil,  gives  assur- 
ance of  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  fruits. 

The  following-  references  to  the  above  work  will  aid  the  student  in  Appletons’  Higher 
Geography  in  obtaining  further  information  on  the  special  topics  mentioned. 
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